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For the^ear^y bhapters of'^tlvs^ook* I Ifavc* 

consultecL amongi^ otherjauthorities, books 

mentioned in the l^ibiiography onff>p. 

25#/ It*vould^ however, be ungracious if I , 
failed •to acknowledge ftijj * ijidebte^ess to* 
that most readable of historians, Mi^ Gribble, 
rn<i| to his. bdbks, The *Early %Iountai%eep* 
(Fisher Untnn) ' and The SU'^y of . jfVpine - 
Climbing (Nelson). ]^r. Gribfcle ftifd his pub- 
*lisherj,. Mr. \jrfwin, h^ve kindly allowed me to 
quote passages translkted from the ;work% of 
the pioneers. 9S^o ^friends, experts in the 
]^RLctice and ^iistdi*x of mSuntgjneering, ^ve 
read the prc^s and h^lijed me wittf nugr^CTOus 
suggeslpions. • 
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THE AEP8 

CHAPTER. I 

THE ATTITUDE 

Rousseau is usuall}^ crcdiited witb-^he dfs-- 
coyery tliat mountains are not intrinsically 
hid(:t)us. lA)>g before his day, isolated mesi 
had loved the mountains, but. these men were 
eccentrics. , They founded no school ; and 
Rousseau was certainly the first to popularise 
mountains and to transform the cu4t of hill 
worship into a Tvi^hionable creed. None the 
less, wc must guard against the error of sup- 
posing that moUntaiii k>ve was ConfiuH^d to 
the few men who (diave, lejt behipd their 
literaiy evidence of th^r g^iod taste. TMoun- 
tains have changed very little sineje man 
t)ecame articulate, imd retina of tPie 

hiinian ^eye has changed even less. The^ 
beauty of outline that stirs us to-d^ay was 
imp'licit jn the hills “ that shed their burial 
sheets about .,thfv.^aych cf Hannibal.” It* 
9 
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THE ALPS 

seemi^ reasonable t©' suppose that a few meif 
in "every age fi/tve defiv^ed a eertain pleasure, 
if not frpm Alpine travel at Ica^jt from tfie 
dii^LantView^of the Gnows. 

"The literature of the Ancient v World. cori- 
tair\s little thajit bfars upon our subject. ^ The 
literature of the^ Jei^s^ is execplionai in this 
. rcsoect, Tjjis ijf. the more to their (^ifedit, as 
the mountains‘of JudA^a, south of the beautiful 
Lebanon range, afe ^shapel^ss and t ^interest-* 
in^ DMiterbnoihy; the' Psalms, Job,, and 
^ Isaiah contain mountain passaged of great 

• beauty. The Old TGstqmbnt is, however, far 
richer in Tpountaijn praise ^than the New 

* Testament. Christ retired than *once 

to tba" mountains; but the authors of the 
four Gospels content • themselv<s^s with re% 
corfimg *the bare fact^ that certain spiritual 
crises tobk place on mouiitain-top;s. / There is 
not^a single indication /n ah th^e gospels :that 
N^areth js ^et on a hill overlooking one -^f 
the lairesP mountain^ pl*ospe*cts*in all Judsea, 
ficrt k singlf. tribute? to tiie beauty of Galilee 
girdled by the ou lying hills of Hermgn. 

The .Greeks lived ‘in a land of mountains 

* * 

f&r^ lovelidf iha?k Baiestir|e’s characterless 
heights. ^ But ^ the Jews showed genpinp* jif 
^asmodic appreciation for •their ^ative-*^ 
ranges, whereas the Greeks, if their chterature 
“does th^*justici, cared lt/;tlg,or nothing for 
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their mour^tains. The tiotc of fear and 
dread, pleasftntiy rare in Jewish literature, is 
never long absent from Greek references to 
tlie m<j)untains. Of cour-se, the Greeks ge Ve 
Clympus their gods, but as Mr. Nornlan 
Young remarks in a very able essay on The 
Mountains u. Greek^Fottry, it was necessary 
that the gods should look dovm on man- 
kind; and, as they could., not be strung up 
in mid-aho tlie obvious tiving was to pu^lrthem 
on mpiintain-top. f^j^'/liaps we niay con- 
cede that ihc; GTeekpi pahl a delicate compli- 
ment |:o Parnassus, tiiCiHome of tha»Muses;^ 
and certainly chose for their temples 

the *high gj 5 >iind of tlieir cities. As one 
wanders through tlie olives ^and asphodels, 
one feels Juit the Greeks chose for their 
dwellings and temple;? those risingt grcyjpds 
which a*‘h>rxicd the noblest prospect of the 
nf^ipiiboiiring liiiisj Qiilyo the cynic would 
contend that they did this in owier to escape 
the atmosphere pt tlu? marshes. 

The Romans weie disgmitinglv practical 
They regarded the Alps a* ^ an inconvenient 
barrier to conquest , and commerce. Virgil 
rhows an occasional trace oia deeper feeling, 
arkj Hqrace paused between draughts ot 
Fale^;nian wine to admire the sfl€;ws on 
SorSicte, wliich lent j^ontrast to the comfort 
of a well-ordered fe.* ‘ n 
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Mr. Freshfield hi-/ sho\<^n that thfc Chines# 
haVl a Ilf ore ^nuine* feeling •foi'^ mountains; 
and Mr. WesTon has explained *the ancieSit ^ 
*cujt of kigh places ^amonfg •the Japane^et 
perhaps the* most consistent mountain ^wor- 
shippers in the world. The JapaneSe pilgrir^s, 
cla(l*in white, make tKe ^sccnt/,o the shrines * 
^ which are b^ilt on tlje summits of their sacred 
mountains, aird them withdraw to# a occluded , 
spot further worship. ^ For cent|uncs, they* 
have paid«offleiaVtivbMe*to the inspiration of • 
high places. ^ / . * * * ^ * * * 

I ‘But what of Did^the men who^ 

lived within sight of the Swiss mountains 
•regard them with indifference conteAipt ? 
This jA^as, perhaps, the general ^attitude, but 
there is some evidence «that a 1ov#j for moun-, 
Icaing wg,s not quite mo unedmmon in 'the 
'Middle Ages a^s is usually supposed^* 

Before* attempt^g t^ sun^marise thiSj^eyi-* 
de^e,* let us* try to realise the* Alps as tli!^ 
pre^oied^'thcrnselve^s to the fl/st* explorers. 
^The difficulties* 41 pii^«« exjJloration, as that 
J:erm fs ^ow unq^rstqbd, would have proved' 
quite as formidaole as those which now con- 
ffont* the Hiiral^yarv iXplorer. Ip spite qf 
' ^this, glacier passes were crossed in tl^ earliest 
times, ^d even the Romans seemed to have 
ventured across the Theodule, judging* ky 
^tlje coins ^^hich Jiave b^e^^found on the top 
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that ^eat glacfer hi^h'way. In addition 
to the physical difficuUies of Alpirie travel, 

^ we must recognise tfie'mentd handicap of 
T)ur ancestors. ^ Danger no longer haunts the 
highways and road-pas-jcs of the* Alps. W'M 
boasts; ana robber bands no longer threaten 
► the visitor to GrindelwaJd. ‘ Of the numfeious 
inconveniences* of traveji ” cited J;>y an early 
, visitor ^o ,thc Alps, We nee& now only f(^ar 
'“the wonderful ' cunning*’ of Innl^cepers.” 

"" Stilled are the voicee tl:at w#»i‘e nee ^xipposed 

* to speak ^in .th^ thundeV and the avalanche. 
The dragons Hhat ^used W 'wing the;|; way. 
across the raVines of °the central chain have 
joined the D^/Jo and “ the men tJiat eat the 
flesh of serpcuits and hiss as serpents do.” 
JDanger, a luxury to the modern, formed part 
of the routine of media^-val life. Our ancestor^ 
had no iieed to play'^at peril: aiid> lest'wt 

• li^ hl^Iv assume tLat tbc modern mountaineer 
i§. a. braver riian than those who shudde^’ed 
on the St. "Bt*. Hard, let us remember tli/'i^our 
ancestors accepted ,with grave composure a 

'daily portion of inevitable r^ks. "Mo/iern life 
is so secure that we are forced to the Alps’ 
in search of contras' . . When our ancestors 
ne*^ded contrast, *they Joined^’ a idonastery.' ' 

^ Biust we assume that dangei* blinc^jcd them 
to the l^pauty of the Alps? The mountains 
themselves have i^t.changfid. The modem* 

I * 1 ‘ > 
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mountaineer sees, fj^om the window /s of the 
Berne expresc, a picture wh^s.; /jolours have 
not faded in the march of Time. The bar of 
silver that thrusts itself abo^^e the distant 
f^^thills, as- the train swings out of the 
wooded fortress of the Jura, cas..:. the ,saine 
chaibngc across tpe ,lcng shadojvs of the up- 
lands. The pe^ks are a little older ^but the 
vision that ligbto the^ world foj* us^^hone with 
the same steadfast radiance across the plains^ 
or ,^ongp,^ {igo Must ' we believe that our 
adventurous forefathers coujd find nothing 
but fei^r in tlje cnows of, the great divide ? 
Dangers which have riot yet vanished menaced 
their journey, but the white gjeam of *the 
distant snows was no less beautiful in the 
days when it shone as a beacon liglit to 
guide the adventuroiis throv^gh the great 
bajrner down the wariiich of Itaiian lowlands. 
An age \»/^hich could facf tiu^ great adv^enture 
of thejCrusad(;,s for an idea, or »nore often iQr 
the ‘^eer I^st of romantic wandenng, was not 
ail age easily daunted by peril and discomfort. 
'May wd liot IiOj3C that many a mute, in- 
gloiious mountahi-loyer lifted his eyes across 
tl;ie fields atid rivers iie; . Basic or Constance, 
found some hint of elusive beauty in the 
^vision tjiat still remains a mystery, even" for 
those who have explored the once^ tracJd&s 
snows ? 
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• 

^ Those »who haye to disc^pver the 

mediaeval attitude have loo dften merely 
geiieralised ^frclhi detached e^cpressiOnS of 
horror. Passaj^ea of praise have beaten treate^ 
as exertional. The Monk Brenible and the 
Bislrqp Bejiteley have had their say, un- 
c^iallengcd by equally good evidence for The 
defence. ^ Let rerriemj>ar that plenty * of 
modern tr^veljprs ruight show, an equally 
pronounced distasl^e for rnoim tains. the 

defence, we might quott^ th|i^ Words ot an old 
•traveller <ifj|prro\|^ed in Cojyat’s Cmdities, a- 
book vThicli *appea 5 ^ IblJ. : “ Wh^^t, I 
•pray you, is more pleasant; fnore delectable, 
ant? ,nfiore acceptable uniso a man than to 
behold the ficight of hilles, as it.were the^very 
Atlaiites of heauen? to admire IleS’cules his 
|)illers ? to See 4:he rnguntaines Taurus and-, 
Caucasus^ view the hill 01ym])us,^the seat 
^of Jupiter*? ,to piy?s oyer the Alpcs that were 
by Annibals Vinegar to climb ^up 
the Appeninf* profnontory of Jt^y?*ftic>m 
the hill Ida# to behgld the rising the 
JSunne before the Suiine an*pean7^ 'feo^ visit 
Pernassus and Helicon,* the uiiost celebrated^ 
seates of the Muses ? S^either ,^deod ft there 
airy hill or hillocke, which doth not contaiiiT 
m it’ t?he most sweete memory ^ of , worthy 
'mefctfrs.” 

There the genuine^ ring about this. It is 
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the modern spirit .^Jthout the modern affeC’ 
tations. Nor is this case exeeptidnal. In the 
following chapter we shall sketcJIi the story 
of the early Alpine explorers, and we shall 
quote many passages ^instinct with the real 
love for the hills. 

Aie we not ei;» titled to believe that GesneT*, 
Marti, and Petrarch are eharacte,ristic of 
one phase cf mediaeval sentjmept, just as 
Bremble is characteristic o^ another? There 

I, 4:1 tT> i ' 1 . 

is abundant evidence to show that the habit 
' \ 

of visiting and admiring m^urdeia seenory 
^^had l^ecome fashionable .before the close of 
the sixteenth cfei'tury. ' Simler tells us that 
foreigners came from all lands^ to mafv^-*f at 
the mountains, and excuses a c^i^rtain lack of 
interest among his compatriots on the ground 
„ that they are surfeited wdth r too close know- 
ledge of, the Alps. Marti, of wnom we shall 
speak at greater length, tells iis that he found 
on the summit ol the Stockhorn the CJreVK 
inscriptioi^ '^•ut in stone w'ldeli may be 
rend":red : ‘‘ The love of mountains is best.” 

A-^d then there '’s the evidence of art. Con- 
, r . jL . ,e -i 

ventional criticism of mountain art often 
revolves in a circle : The mediaeval man 

detested mountains, and when he painted a 
mountain he did so by way of contrast to set 
off the beauty of the plains.” Or agaiii : 
, Mediaeval man only painted mountains as 
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.types of all that ih terrinc^'in Nature. There- 
fore, media^al man detested mountains^’ ^ 

. Let us t7y io approach the work of these, 
-nearly craftsmen with no preconceived notijcns 
as to their sentiments. The canvases still 
rempin as ’fney were painted. What do they 
teach us ? It is not difficult to discriminate 
between. those vfc^ho used mounta^is to point 
a contrast, and those who linger^, with 
^devotion on the beauty of the hi^)s. we 

find a man painting iroimtains looix^ly and 
, ca?ek\i^ly, we may assunm that he wa<s not 
over fdnd of his s abject. Jan von J^corera. 

* grotesque roclcs shdw notiilng but equally 
grotesque fear: Hans Altdorfer’s elaborate 
and careful work proves that he was at least 
interested in mountains, and had* cleared his 
mind of conventional terror. Roughly^ jwe* 
may say^ thift, where the fore^ground shows 
good and the mountain background shpws 
*nijctd\vorkmanship, the' artist ca^ed nothin^for 
hills, and -only threw them in ty way o 
gloomy contrast. B^ut such pictures are not 
the general rule. 

Let us take a very early mountain painting 
that dates from 1414.^^ It is v..omething of^^a^ 
shock to find thd Salevc and Mont Blanc as 
the vbafckground to a New Testamcnl scene. 
H Jw is the background used ? Konrad Witz, 
the painter, has phosen fo^ his them#^ the 
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miraculous^ draught# of fi«;hes. he -hac^ 
borrowed a mountafh background for the 
Temptation, tne Betrdy41, the Agony, or the 
Of ?^cifixion, we migh^ coj?-tend that the moim'«>* 
tains were introduced to accentuate the 
gloom. But there is no suggestfon of. fear 
or sorrow in the' peaceful calm that ;followed . 
the storm ^ of C^lvkry. THe mountains in 
the distance are‘'th^" hilts as know; them. 
Thc’^^^ no^rcason to think that^tl)ey are« 
intended as a c'Jntr jst ' to the restful fore- . 
grouijd. Rather, they seem Ufo oosrlplete and 
rouncLpff the *ha^py sereuity o| the picture. 

Let us considtr the mountain work of a* 
greater man than Witz. We fnay be thanfcful 
that Providence created this barrier of hills 
between the deep earnestness of the North 
andt the tolerance o^ Italyr for to thig we 
owe some of the best mountain-scapes of 
the Middle Ages.^ There is romance in the* 
4:hQU^ht of Albrecht* Durer crossing fffc 
Brenner cpn his waj?^ t6 the«Ver»stian lagoons 
that he loved ^ so , well, Did'^Durer regard 
]oii,rney wiifh loathing? Were the greats 
Alps ^o more than an obstacle on the road 
tQ the c6ast /.mere tAe Adriatic breaks in 
a warm b^y ’mid green Illyrian hills.” ^ Did 
he echt the J^ious cry of that pld Monk^wlto 
could only pray to be delivered frpm i' this 
plaqf of tormc?^.t,” or^ difi he rather linger 
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f 

loving mempry ojif^the wealth of in- 
spiring suggestiq^ gatJiercd in those^ ad- 
vonturous j«)urftcys?* Contrast* is the csseu^e 
^f*Art, and Durer ^as ^too great a irianjipo 
n^iss the rugged appeal of untamed cliffs, 
bccaiise he *0011 Id fathom so easily the gentler 
cjiarm o^' GtT^an fields and. Italian waters. 
You wiy Jind in tliese motirrtain wgodcuts the 
whole cssen^je (rf the lovafcje German roijj^ance, 
that peci^iar note*o^“ snugness^” du^ l^sjthe. 
contrast of frowning«roet[:*atMf some ‘‘•gemiit- 
• liclr” fllgpck .Forest chaletk Hans And(;rsen,* 
though *a Dane, cjiught this note; and in 
*Uurer’s work there ’is the* same appealing 
roniance th^t makes the ^ Ice ^^aiden ” the 
most lovable of Alpine stories. One* can 
almost see lludy mar^diing gallaiftly \ip the 
long^oad in\)ui^r’s "‘.Bas Grossc Gluck,” •or* 
returning •with the eaglets stolen from their 
•jierilous nest in cliffs that shadow the 
*’ Heimsuch.” Those ^ho pretc^id that Dfirer 
inlrdduced mountains • as* a ba«kground of 
gloom have nd sense, f#r j^tmosplicre nof for 
anything else. For Dyrer,^the mcyintaiils . 
. were the home of old roinanee. 

Turn from Diirer to*?)gL Vinhi^ and you wilj^ 
find another note* Da Vinci was,p,s we shall 
ste, ^ climbei;, and this gives the c/cfninant 
nofe to Ids great study of storm and thunder 
among the peaks, ^to^be s-t^^n aCAVirj^soft 
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Castle. His mountain rambles h«ve given 
him that feeling of worship, .tempered by awe, 
\vd}ich even the Climbdrs’ Guidt.s have not 
banished. ‘But this book is not a treatise or. 
mountain Art — a fascinating sub;^ct ; and ^ve 
must content ourselves with the stat«m( nt 
that painters of all ctges havp fouqd in t?ie 
mountains the iGve which is morci powerful 
than fear. Thosfe who doubt tMs may examine 
.at,A^sure thp mountain work of^,.Brueghch 
Titian, ^or Mantegna There are many other<» 
- witnesses. At the beginning of .the slxtetnth 
^ century, Hans Leu had lookec^ upon the hills 
and found therli good, and Altdorfer had 
shown not only d' passionate enthusiasm for 
mountains, but a knowledge of their anatomy 
far ahead ‘l)f his age. ^Wolf Huber, ten years 
his junior, carried o;;' the torch, and passed 
it to Lautens’ack, who recaptured tiie peculiar 
note of German romance of whiclj Durer is^ 
.the first and^^the greatest apostle. It would 
be easy lo "trace the apostolic^ succession to 
Segantini, and to prove that he is the heir 
to a" tradition nearly six hundred years old. 
But enough has been said. We have adduced . 
a few instar :,es whiefe bear upon the con- 
tention that, just as the mountains of the 
Middle ’ Ages were much the, same as tne^ 
mountains of to-day, so also among the inen 
.of those times, as amon^the men of to-day, 
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^ ♦ « 

fter6 wefe j;hoselwho hatted aijd l!hose who 
loved the heighis. No doubt the loyeys of 
mbuntain scenery were in the minority ; but 
"Tihey existed itt far numljers thanSife 

sometimes Opposed. 



CHAPTER II 


Tin: rioKEEBS 

tj^e eompas:? of Chis^ bopk, we 
can^' t narrrU^ ^the history of Alpine passes** 
though " tlie subj(:ct '^is fntensely interesting, 
but we must not omit all 'mentton* of the * 
great classic traverse of the Alps, We should^ 
read of Hannibj^’s** memorable journey not 
in Livy, nor even in Bohn, buCin that vigorous 
sixtcrCnth-century translation which owes its 
charm ancf force even more fo Philemon 
Holland the translates* than* to Livy. 

Livy,'* or rather Holland, begins with 
Haimibars sentiiTcnt:5‘" on'* “ seeing near 
hand the height of those hills . . . the horses 
singed wi^h'^cold . . . the people with long 
slia^d liaire.” J-Iannft)al and his army were 
, hl’ich 7lepivsse(^, but, none the less, they 
advanced under aTieri^e guerilla attack from • 
the natives, v^iib “ slipt away at night, every 
dne to his owne harbour.’^ Then follows a 
fine description of the difficulties of the pass. . 
The poor elephants “ were ever readic and 
onop'^ to* run ri:pon the^r noses” — a phrase 
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Mrhith efokfs a iremeiiSgus pictifre — “ and 
the snow being once wi^h the gate of so many 
pfeople and ^>easts upon it fretted and tha^^d, 
tKey \^ere fain.to go tiposji the bare yce un(|(r|P- 
rfeeth and |in the slabberie snow-broth as it 
relerfted and melted about their heeles.” A 
great rock hi|\derec^, the descent; Hantiibal 
set it cm fire and “ poVfed thej^eon strong 
vinegar for t^ <;aldne and dfesolv^jt/'^ a 
■dev ice unknown • te modern ipaour^a^T^ers, 
The passage ends Witlf a •delightful* picture 
of* the •army’s relief^ on caching ‘^the^dale» 
and lower gi;pundf which hai/e some little, 
banks lying to tlie sunne, ^hd rivers withall 
ncere unto.thfi woods, yea and»places more 
meet and beseeming for men to^ inhabit,” 
Experts ar^ divided, as to whaft pass was 
aetfially crossed® by Haiinibal. Even the JCoU 
de Geanl has been suggested T)y a romantic 
critjp; il is certainly* stii^pulating to picture 
IJannibal’s elephajits* in the \ieant ice-fall. 
Probably the Little St. Bernardf oS* the Mont 
Genevre, is ttie most •plajasible solution. So 
much for the great traverse^ ^ ^ 

Some twenty-five glacfer passes had been 
actually crossed beioTfe tht". close of the 
sixteenth century, a fact whicji bears ouE*, 
ou^ contention that in the Middle » Ages a 
good dial more was known about the craft 
of mountaineering»i3i»i is garierall^ supposed.^ 
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There is, iioweverj^'fifeis distincti\;e difference^ 
between passes and* peakk man may 
cr6«s a pasp because it is the most^convenieAt 
rc fte from gne valley, te another. Hp may’^ 
cross it though he is thoroughly^ unhappj^ 
until he reaches his destination, and it vfould 
be just as plausible to "argue from his ^journey 
a love, of mountains as to deduce aT passion 
for the sea ir? every sea-sick l^'avtller ^across 
the .Charmel.- But a man will nofr^ climb a* 

t f' 

mountaixi unless *416 ^deHves some interest 
Jrom . the‘ actual ascenj;. Ptisses* rtfay be 
crossed in the' way of bilsinesp. Mountains 
will only be climbfcd 'for the joy of the climb. 

The Roche Melon, near Susa, wvis the first 
Alpine peak of tiny consequence to be climbed. 
This mountSin rises to arh eight of 11,600 feet. . 
It was long believed tr, be the higliest moun- 
tain in Savoy.' On one side there is a small 
glacier; but the climb e&n bb effected without,, 
crossing snow.*^ It was cl,imbed during th^ 
Dark Ages'-by a knight^ Rot&rio 5f Asti, ■‘»ho 
deported a bronze .tryptych on the summit 
' where’ a'’ chapel .^till remains. Once a year ' 
the tryptych is cafrie(|, to the summit, and 
Mass is heard eln the chapel. There is a 
description qf an attempt on this peak ,in the 
Chronicle of Novalessa, which dates back to 
the first half of the eleventh century- King 
Rpmqlus is 'said to have.dfposit.ed treasure on 
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the mountain. The •whole |A.lpinp Ifistory of^ 
this peak is vague, but it i^ certain that the 
. peak was cjimbed at a Very early J)eriod, arfd 
tb!{t a chapej was erected on the sumipit be-^ 
fore Villarnont’s ascent in 1588. |Thc climb 
presents no difficulties, but it was found* diis- 
creet to remove^fhe sfatpe of ^he Virgin, as 
pilgrims sefm to* Ifave lost their •lives in 
atj^empting t6 reach# it. 'The pilgrimages did 
not^^>ave eo‘=‘n after tl^^ •statue had been* 
placed fn Susa. •• ' ^ 

Anpthei* early ascent^ must be* recorded, 
.though the climb was a vftry nu>dest achieve- 
ment. Mont Verkoux, in Provence, is only 
some 6430 ^eet aBove the sea, and to-day 
there* is an hotel on the summit. None the 
^ less, it deseWes a niche ^n Alpine^ history, for^ 
dts,ascent is coupled jf^ith thb great name of 
the poet Petrarch. Mr. Cribble ca!ls*Petrarcli 
the, first^ of the sentimental mouiitainf^erij,^ 
Certainly, he A^as one of "th^ first ^mountaineers 
whose • recorded septiiAents* are’ very much 
ahead of his ag^. The ascent look place on 
‘^'^Vpril * 1335, ^anci, Petrarch described it* 
in a letter writtela to his confessor. He 
confesses that"^*he cherished for years the 
' aftibition t6 ascend Mont Ventou3^, and 
seized the first chance of a companion to 
carry through this undertaking. He nfakes 
the cjiistonlary atatemesitf as to the extreme. 
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Miflicult^ thei asceififf, and ^ iniSroduces a 
shepherd who^ warns him from the^ under- 
taking. lliere are some very hunjan toufffies 
in the; stor^^ of the «livni). Whije his broiI?:er 
^as seekiilg short cuts, Petrarch tried to 
advance on more level ground, an excuse for 
his laziness hich . cdst Mm dear, for the 
others •Irad made consider&ble pr^gres3 while 
he was stSl #aiidefing in \he*gulli^of the 
* mountam. lie t)egan to * fini? 
modern mountainiers,^ tt?at ‘‘ hufnan in- 
genuitV*>tas not a^match for the? natjirc <tf 
things, and tliat ft was impossible to gaii) 
heights^ by moving* dowifwards.” He suc- 
cessfully completed the ascent, ivnd the climb 
filled him with enthusiasn?. T^e reader * 
should stuciy the fint translation*of his letter* 
by-Mr. Reeve,* (juotel in The Early Mgun^ 
taineers^ Petrarch caught tJie romance* of 
heijT;hts.* The spirit* ^hat breathes through 
•every line of^his l(;tte*r is worthy of the poet. 

Petrarch is not the only grt^ak name that 
links the Renaissance tes tt\p birth of fnoun- 
taineering. That veraatile^ genius, ’J^ebnnrdxf 
da Vinci, carried hi^ scientific explorations ■ 
into the mountains. We hdv^ already men- 
^tione^i his great* picture of stornf^and thun^f* 
arnong the thills, one of the^ few ntementos • 
that h;^ve survived from his Alpine journeys. 
His journey tooJ» *piBce tc^ards^Jic end jo? 
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the fifteeifth ^centufy. Little is* kftown* of^ 

it, thpugh the following pasgage from his 
works has , provoked much comrAent. Th*e 
translation i% due to^RJrar. Bell: “ An|i this 
may be seen, as I saw it, by any o]|e going up 
MonJ^oso, a peak of the Alps which divide 
France from Ita>y. Thc*basc ^f thi» moun-* 
tain gives birth to*th*e four rivers wtfi«h flow 
in {our^differefit direetionS; throflghPthe J^vhole 
of E^J^pe. 'An^ no^ mownfain has^its base* 
at so gr^t a heiglft ^ tlfis, which lifts itself 
jfbove* ahdost all the jlouds; • rfnd* snow 
seldom falls thcre^ but onl^hail in the summer 
when the clouds gft^e -highest. And this hail 
lies (unmclte^i) there, so that, *if k were not 
*for thte atj;sorption of the rising and falling 
•clouds, whic^i does not# happen #more than 
twioe in an age, an firrformous mass office 
would be •piled up there by tli(' layers of hail; 
and# in tl/e middle* of ??uly^I found* it yery^ 
considerable, alid I saw tjie sl^y above m^ 
quite darky find the sun asf it fell on ..the 
mountain was fa,r brighter here than in the 
fjlsfeis ^bflow, be^ausd a smaller extent of 
• atmospljere lay betweem the summit of the 
mountain and iiie sum’^ 

/ We negd ,not summarise the arguinents^ 
‘ that identify Monbosa either with Monte 
Rosa or Monte Viso, The weight of e$dd6nce 
incline& tq^fhe foftner ak^rn^tiye, though, of 
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I course, •nobody suppp^^s that •Da Vinci 
actually reached/ the summit df Monte Rosa. 
There is good •ground; however, for believing 
ttiat he explored tljc lower slopes; and it As 
just ]5ossil|^e lhat he* may have'* got as far as 
the jocks above the Col d’Ollen, where, accord- 
ing to Mr, Frcslificld, the insgription “ A.T.M., 
1615 been found cut into the crags at 

a height <jf V,000*feet,^ in tjiis connection 
^ it is intcjfcsting to note that the^;ft<2fir^'‘ M\)n- 
bosa ” has been fovfid "ii of MonteTRosa 

ii!^ maps^ late as 1740.^ 

We how come teethe first undisputed ascent 
of a mountain, still considered a diflficult 
rock clihib. •The year tlmt saw the discovery 
of America is a great date ,in the history' 
of mountaineering. In 1492, Chutles VII of. 
Fjg^nce passed** through Dauphmy, and ^was 
much impressed by the appearance of M^nt 
Aiguille; a rocky pc.^k pear Grenoble that 
wa^ then called Mont Inaccessible. This 
mountain is** only'* some seven Ih^busatid feet 
inTieight ; but it is ,a genuine rock climb, and 
is still considered difficult, so mfJth so tliai# 
the French Alpine Club 4iavc paid it tlie 
doubtful complimeirt^ of iron cableS in the 
more sensational passages. Charles VII 
•struck by the appearance of the 7)^,ountain, 

^ See Gribt/le’s Early MountaineerSy Chap. V., where 
the ar^imients on each .'lide are ski|fully summarised. 
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and ordcrtid his Ch|P<aiberlain de Beaupre to# 
make the asSent. * Bt^auprA, by* the aid of 
“ s^btld means and engines,” staled the peak, 
h^d Mass said on the top, and caused three « 
crosses to be* erected on* the sumn|it. tt wai! 
a remarkable ascent, and was not reput 'd 
till 1834. ,f 

We ^are jiot coneerne*d with explpration 
beyond the Alpft, pnd •we therefore 

onfitte^ Ill’s attempf, on Pic^Canigon, 

in Pyrenees,, .afid tte attempt on the 
Pic du Midi in 1588; but we. cannot on tiie 
j^round of irrelevance pas*5^ over^a remarkable 
ascent in 1521.' VCQrte^ is our authority. 
Under his order, a bPand of Spaniards ascended 

• Popo^atapctl, • a Mexican volcano which 

• reaches the «rcspect able height of 17,850 feet. 
.The^se daring climbers Jjipught> bacis: quantifies * 
of •sulphur which the army needed for its 
gunpowder. 

The Stockhern is a* modest peak somc^ 
seven tjiou^ijd feet in beigfit, Simler tells us 
that its ascent was^a copimonplace achieve- 
MStti, as*^we have seen in the previous • 
Chapter, found ifumberless inscriptions cut 
into the stimmjJ» stonc^^by visitors, cntliusi- 
•sUSSic in tbsir* appreciation of mountain 
« scenery^ ^nd its ascent by ‘Miiller, a Berne* 
professor, in 1536, is only remarkable^ fojs the 
^j(^ous poem in l^jexam^erj which records his 
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Relight in all the accom^^iments ci a moun- 
tain expedition. Muller has tht^ true feelings 
for the simplex* pleasures of picnicing on the 
heights. Everything delights him* from the 
lyimbl^ fai:|p washed *fl6wn with a drau^t 
from^a mountain stream, to the primitive joy 
of hurling big rocks down mountain side. 
Tlie last^ concession *endoars him to all who 
have jxrac^isejJ this, sirnpb, i,f "^iangerous, 
^amusement. 

The early history ‘*of pilaWs, anot^^ low-' 
lying raouptain, is much more eventful than 
the anfials of the Biockhorn, ^ It is cfosely 
bound up witli the Pilate [egend, which was ' 
firmly b^:Iieved till a Lucorne pastor gave it 
the final qpietus in 1585. Ppritius Pjlatej w 
according to this story, was condemned by ^ 
*th^ Empero^ Tiberius, wdio decreed that he 
should bei pub to deatli ^n the most 5 hamcfcil 
possible manner. ^ He^^ring tins, Pilate very 
sensi?)ly committed suicide. %Tiberius con- 
cealed his chagrin* and philosop}iicaMy re- 
marked that a man whose own hand had not 
•spared him had most certainly died^he^most ^ 
shameful of deaths. Pilati^^s body was at-** 
Jached to a stone antf flung into the* Tiber, 
where it caused a successton ^ of terribK- . 

^ o' 

«tornis. The Romans decided to' resrriove it, 
and the body was conveyed tt> Vienne as a 
mark ^ contempt « fgr the, people of that . 
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place. * 1% was flunjjf^into the Rhon^^ ancj di^ 
its best to inuintam its reputatidn. We need 
not fallow this troublesome ^corpse through 
its subsequent wanderings. It ^ was finaily^ 
hurled into* a little' fnarshy 'lakp, nftar t^|c 
summit of Pilatus. Here Pilatc^s behaviour 

f 

wa?t tolerable epough, though he resented 
indiscriminate stgne-thi^owiiig* into ^ the lake 
by evoking t^rrtf)le storms, a^d once a year 
hf: es^A'i^from the watei;;s, and sat clothed 
in a'^cjy'let robe pii «^roc^ near by. Anybody 
Aiickless Qpoiigh to see him on the.^^pwoecasiens * 
died "within the twelve-iiionth. * 

So much for 't)ie story, which was firmly* 
believed by the good citizens of 'Lucerne. 
Access to tile lake was forbidd(‘n, unless the 
visitor accompanied by a respectable 

burgher, pledged to veto agy practices ^ that 
Pilate rpight •construe as a slight. • In 1307, 
six clergymen were iinprisoned for having, 
attempted an. ascent without observing theT" 
local i^cguldtions. It is^evt;n said. that climbers 
were, occasionally put to death for breaking 
^^tjieso .attingent by-laws. None tlic less, 
ascents* occasionMly took place. Duke Ulrich 
of Wiiltemburg climbdi the mountain in 1518^ 

, tpid a profc^ssbi of Vienna, by name Joachim 
von \\a^t, ' ascended the mountain in ordec 
to investigate* the legend, which he seeuis^to 
. have believed ai^er a sho)v of doubt. '^Sinally, 
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'4n 1585,* Pastor John* Sjiiller ^ of* Lucerne, 
accompanied by a few* courageous sceptics, 
visited the^Iakel In tHeir presencg, he threw 
'stbncs^into* tl\e haiint;efl lake, ^nd shouSc^ 
Pilate wi|f aus dein^Kath.” As his taunts 
procUieed no effect, judgment was given^by 
default, . and ^thc Ifgtod, ‘which had sent 
earlier foeptics into gaol,* was lamped nut of 
existcQce. • ^ 

• Thirty%years beioi^ this defiar^tiergponstra-^ 
tion, the mountain had 6eein ascended by the 
mbst i^iharkable of the early rnomitaiueers: 
Conrad Gesner was^i professor -at the ancient. 
University of Ziiricli. Thfe^ugh not the first 
to make* climbing a regular practice, he was 
the pioneer ef mountain literature. He never 
^encounterec^ serious difficulties. His moun- 
takis^ering was c<5nfined io those lower heights • 
which p/ovide the modern with a ‘training 
walk. Kut he had the a\*thentic outlook* of 
the mountaineer. His love for haountains was 
genuine than that nf many* a modern 
wielder of life ice-axe and j:ope. Jetter 
•has been preserved, in .which he records his ' 
resolution “to climb^^oYintains, or^at all 
-^v^ents to climb one mountain je very year.”^ 
We have no detailed record of his climbs, 
but luckily his account of an ascent dJ^^ilatus 
still su^ives, a most sincere tribute to the 
simnl^^leasurcs of ^the hfeights^^^It is a 
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relief t6 tiirn^to it i£ter wading t{iro&gh more 
recent , Alpine literature. Gesner’s writing is 
$u6jective^ It records the impress of simple 
ClROtions op an unsophistical^ed min^. Hc' 
finds a naive joy in all the elemtntal things 
tht^ make up a mountain walk, the.^ool 
breezes plying 'dn heatpd limbs, the sun’s 
genial wanx^th, thd contrasts of outline^ colour, 
a^d hgjgM, ' the unending^ vfiriety, sp that 
•“ in.^.!fcQ55[ you wancjfr through^ the four 
seasons'of the yea:-, Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter.” He explains that every sense « 
• is delighted, the sense of hearing is gratified 
by the witty conversation of friends, “ by the 
songs of the birds,*^ and even by the stillness 
of the waste.” He adds, in a very modern 
note, that “the mountaineer is fr§ed from the 
'noisy tumult^ of the; city, and that in>-^he 
“ profoitnd abiding silence one catches echoes 
of ethe harmony oi celestial spheres.” ^here 
is more in^the'* same key. ^He anticipates the 
most 'cndcring rewaru of the mountajy{\per, 
and 'his ^ords might serve as the motto for 
‘^to'mourrtain bool^of to-day : “ Jucundum erit 
postea^meminisse Ikbq^m atque periculorum, 
j|uvabit hsec^, animo revolvere et narrare 
ifmicis.”^ Xoil and danger are sweet to recall, 
every ‘haountaineer loves “ to devolve these 
in his mind and to tell them to his friends.” 
Moreov^jeontrast is the''essence of our enjoyr 
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'‘merit and • the very jSfflight re^ is in- 
tensified w|ien jt follows hard labour.’.’ .And 

tfien Gesner turns with a burst of acorn to tiis 

. * . * * 

imagiitary .opponent.,. But, say you, 

Ihc^ feather beds and mattresses and pillows. 
Oh, •frail and effeminate man ! Hay shalt 
take the plac* ©f these lu^Afiries. It is spft, 
it is fflagrant. It is blended friim healthy 
grass and flbw^r, gand as ;foi^ sle^p ^sjsiratipn 
•will be specter and healthier tjiai^^ei^ Y oui* 
piUow shall be of h&y. ^YbTir mattress shall 
be of hay."* A blanl^t of hay shall te thrown 
across your body.” ^That i^^^hfi kind of thing^* 
an enthusiastic mounta^fieer might have 
written about the club-huts in the old days 
before the hhy gave place to mattresses. * Nor 
■does Gesnea spoil his rhapsody T)y the in- * 
evhiable joke about CeJtain denizens of tj^e* 

Th^re follows An moqiifent ^description* of 
the ascent qpd ap analysis of Jhe .Pilate 
legci^. Thirty ^ears were to*jfess Ijefore 
Pastor Muller finally fiisposad of the myth, ^ 
but Gesner is clearly sceptical, and conclude^ “ 
with the robust asseiiiion that, even.if evil 
spirits exist, they are “ impotent, to harm the 
faithful who worship the one hev^eqjy light, 
aqd Christ the Sun of Justjee.” A bold 
chall^w to the superstitions of the age, a 
chall^i^ worthy of th% man.*^ Coni^ Gesner 
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was boin ou^ of dvft 'season ; anijt though he< 
does npt seem to have crossed the snow line, 
he'^as a mountaineer in the best t^ense ef the 
teini. As wfi read his oWork, wo seem ^ hekr 
the voice of a friend. Across tire years wa 
catph the accents of a true member ol^*^a^ 
great fraternity." We leg,ve hiiji with regret, 
with a> wish that We could meet him- on some 
n^untsjn padh, and goSsip ftir a while on 
mountains a..d piountaineers. <■ 

But clesner was not, as is sometimes 
assumed, alone in this septiment foir the hills. 

< In the first chapter we have spoken of Marti, 
a professor at Berne, and a close friend of 
Ctesner. The credit for discovering him be- 
long^, I think, to Mr. Freshfield,'who quotes 
some fine passages from Marti, s writings. 
Mmrti looks out from, the terrace at Bems<on 
that prospect which no true mountain lover 
can behqld without emotion, and excl^ms : 
“ These are the mountaips which form our 
pleasure aad delight when we gaze at ,tl\gin 
from t-he.highesli psui^s of* our city, and admire 
"jtireir mighty., pe&ks and broken crags that' 
threategti to fall at anj^^oment. Who, then, 
would not adqiwe, love, willingly visit, ex- 
plore, apd epmb places of this sort ? I should 
assuredly call those who are not. attracted by 
them dolts, stupid dull fishes, a^d slow 
tortoises^j^t . . I- am ne^er happier than on 
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'^the'moiAtajn crests, aA^*fhere, are wan- 
derings dearer to one than thosii on the 
mountains. • • 

’ * Thi| passage tends iio, prove tljat moun4iiff 
ftp^reciatidi had already become a common- 
place with cultured men. Had Marti’s vjBws 
been exceptional, he Would* have assumed a 
certain* air of defence.* He woald explain 
precisely why*he, fotind plelsuih in sijch i^n- 
•expectecKplaces. 'He would aj;tejMfpftif'justify 
his paradoxical posftioi/' instead, Hfe boldly 
a?sum^*fhat every right-minded lnan»lovfs 
, mountains; and he confounds* his opponents, 
by a vigorous choice of unpleasant alternatives. 

Josias Sknler was a mountaineer of a very 
different type. To him belongs the credit of 
, compiling ^e first .treatise on *the art of ' 
Alpkie travel. * Though he introduces* no* 
personal reminiscences, his work iS so free 
fronjj current superstition €hat he njust have 
been something of^a climber but^ though a 
clynber, he (fid not share CesnerlB*enthlisiasm 
for the hills. * For, thbugh h/e seenq^ ta^'have 
' crossed glacier passes, where|sGesner lohfin«iS^* 
himself to the lower y^uhtains, yet tjie note 
'^f enthusiasm is lacking. horror of 

narrow paths, bordering on pjreclpices, "is 
ty^pical of the age ; and if he ventured across 
a passjue must have done so in the way of 
•busilff^. There 4?, • as w% ha^«; already 
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pointed^ oVit, a n\^ked difference * between* 
passes ar^d mountain^. A mercfiant with a 
holy'hbrrof of mount&ins mdy forced to 
<*rq^s a pass In the way^of business, but^a man 
will only climb a mountain for thb fun of |he 
thing. It is clear that Simler could only'lfee 
in mountains a secise of inconv^ient barriers 
to feotnmcrjpe, but a^ a practical man. he set 
out to 9 pdify the eSiisting knowl«dg«. G^sner’s 
paountchi is subjecljve; it is the litera-. 
ture of emotion ; .ho L lesj concerned with the 
moui)jtain ^in itself, than with thenltiOuntain 
,as it strikes the individual observer. Simler, 
on the other hand, is the forerunner of the 
objective school. 'He must 'delight those 
who postulate that all Alpine literature should 
be the recoid of positive, facts, ^he personal 
<notf is utterly lackinfi, „ Like Gesner, hcpwas 
a j)rofessor at 'Zurich. Unlike Gesner, he was 
an , embodiment of the academic tradition 
that is more <toncerned with fact than with 
emotion. ^Jnne the, less, h'lSiwofk was a^very 
valuaj^le contribution, as it summarised exist- 
‘it^ kiio pledge' on the ^irt of mountain travel. 
His information fs sinjjmlarly free from error. 
He seems to htive understood the use of the 
rope, alpenstocks, crampon^, dark spectacles, 
and tha use of paper as a protection against' 
cold. It is strange that crampons^ which 
xyere used^in Simler’s days,, were only tcintro- 
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kduced imto general pr^ice within the last 
decades, wl&lst the uncanny wahnt^ of paper 
is still unttbo^Mi to many mountaineeiFS.* aHis 
description.of glaci^ perils, due 'to concealed ^ 
s:revasses, fis *accurat5e,* and hiS analysis* of 
avaj[anches contains much that is true. We 
are left with^the convicti<jn that snow-^and’ 
ice-cr^^^t; is an old science, thou^ originally 
applied Ijy merchants nathy^than pure 
explorej;^. 

We quoted Siml^, m tl\ef first cl^^pter, in 
^ppoct*/)f our contention that, foreignjgrs 
came in great nunAers to se^ and rejoice in 
the beauty of the Alps. jBut, though Simle# 
proves that passes were often crossed in the 
way of bqsiness, and that ipoimtain^ were, 
often visited in search of beauty^ he himself, 
no mountain lover. 

It* is a relief to turn ^o Scheilchzej, who is a 
living personality. J^ike^Gesner and Simler, 
he Was a professor at Zurich, land, like tfiem, 
he was intares^ed ii> mountains. » Tl|ere the 
resemblance.ceases.^ JEIe*had none of Gesner’s 
fine sentiment for the hilts. * He didT tfct share 
Simler’s passion for scientilc knowle&ge. iHe 
a very poor moilAtainees, and, though he * 
trudged up a few hills, he Ifewrtily dislikedL 
' the toil of the ascent : ‘‘ Anhclos*^ quidem* 
sunt scansiones montium ”-^an honest, but 
.iSbaipiify inspirin|> ,commgnt on mountain,. 
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travel, i Honesty, b^^ering on the naive, is,^ 
indeed, the Keynote 6f our good professor’s 
co^es^ons. Since his time, ^many ascents 
^ue failed ‘for the sanje causes that pre>- 
vented ScheUchzer residhing tiie ^summit ;pl 
Pilatus, but few mountaineers are capd^d 
enough to attrihp^ their failu^ to “ bodily 
weariness and the distance still to be ficcom- 
plished.” Scbeuchzgr must given credit 
for bei^j,*-':' many way^ ahead of Jiiis age. , 
fie protested v'lg^rouslyc against the cruel 
pypishmeid^s in force against wit«ihe». He 
was tfie first t^ formulate'^a thepry of glacier 
inotion which, thv^pgh erroneous, was by no 
means absurd. As 'a scientist, '-he^ did good 
work in popula,rising Newton’s theories. He 
, published tfee first map of Switz^land with 
any claims to accuracy.^ ^is greatest scien^fic 
worlc on df^gohs is dedicated to the ‘English 
Royal Society, aijd .^bough Scheuchzer’s 
dragons piovokc a 8mile,*we should remeifiber 
that seferali members oh th!at,lealtned society 
subscribed to publisp hjs /esearohes on those 
fabulouSp^eatraek ^ 
c^ith Ills odd Cnixture of credulity and 
common' sense, u Schedhhzer often recalls 
.pother genka 'historian of vulgar errors 
‘Like Si^,5Thomas Browne, he could never 
dismiss a picturesque legend without a pang.* 
,He gives the moi;p blatt^nt.absurditie^‘'::heir. 
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'^quietus with the same ,^g)S!bt]e aiul*Te^taat 
toudi: “ lliat the sea* is the ^e^ ol the 
earth, that^the'serpenir before the,iall*wmt 
erect like man . . . being neither consonant^ 
unto reasorl nor corr^ponding unto experi- 
merft, are unto us no axioms.” Thus Browne, 
and it is with ^e same tear^uj and chasteded 
scepticism that Scheuchzer parts wi^ the mere 
outrageous • axioms ” in hisMrocderful collec- 
tion. B\iyt he retained enotigh tQ-ms^ce hfs^ 
work amusing. Lika Baow^ve* he made it a 
>rtde to bdieve half that he was told« But ani 

n * 

the subject o| dragons he h^ no mental 
reservations. Their fexiste^feb is proved by 
the numb&Tpf eaves that aitj admirably suited 
to the needs* of the domestic dr^^n, and by 
Jthe fact th^|; the Museum, at Luoerne, con- 
tains, an undoiAted ^ dragon stone. Such , 
stones ar^ rare, which is not surfirising owing 
’ to the extreme difficultyof c^taining a genuine 
unim^red specimen. * You miilst firfet catch 
your dragon fislei^p* and then c^t^theSstone 
out of his headf Should th^ dragon awake the 
value of the stone will disappear. ScJieuckzqr^ ^ 
refrains from discouraging collators by hinting • 
^ even more unpleasant possibilities.* But 
then there is no n^d to awaken ^ihe dragon.^ 
Scatter soporific herbs around hirA, ahd help 
thfim out by recognised incantations, and the 
stone xal&uld be repaved without* arousing 
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the drftgen. In of these aneesthetics/ 
Scheucni^r Admits that the process demands 
a ^enr&gmus and skilled openttor, 4nd perhs^ 
jt»is lucky that this particular stone was 
casually dropped by a*passing diagon. <s 
obviously genuine, for, if the peasant whp'lmd 
pidked it up hfii^ been dishoyst, he would , 
never^have hit on so obvious and miijnagina- 
tive a tale. .He av^uld have t»ld«some really 
^strikii^ e^Ory, such as^th’at the i^one had 
come fi^m the Indies. Besides, the stone 
Q/>t only .cures haemorrhages (quite^commen - 1 
place stones^ will cure 'haemorrhages), but 
also dysentery aljd plague. As to dragons, * 
Scheuchzer is even more convifecijigT He has 
examined (on, oath) scores of witnesses who 
had observed dragons at first han^. We need^ 
not linger to cross-exaijiine these honest .folk. 
Their dragonf; are highly coloured,* and lack 
nothing but unifqrm^y. JBach new dragon • 
that fiids intb Scheuehzer’s net is g&vely 
classified.*^ §ome dragon j fiavC feet, others 
have wings. Som^ hqv^ scales. ScheuclTzer 
a*li£fTe puz^ed ^l^ether dragons with a 
•crest constitute^ a class of their own, or 
whether the crest distinguished the nude from« 
^e females Each dragon is thus neatly 
ticketaif info place and referred^ to the sworif 
deposition of tome vir quidam probtts. * 
But the dragons had thiw day. 
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Scheuchz«r ushers in tl^»ieighteenth (^sutury. 
Let us take leave of him*with a Men^y smile. 
He is no adstrafetion, but a very hi^ah s»ul. 
We forget the scientist, though his more, 
serious discoveries were not wi^out value. 
We* ,remember only the worthy professor, 
panting up his laborious ^i^ls in search* of 
quaint .kjnowledge, discovering with simple 
joy that G?mmi is dcriv^ ifronj gemitus ” 
A groaqtj, quod non nisi xrebri?. g^iiibus^ 
superetur. No douiht the. ,deedy fraternity 
soon discovered his amiable weakness. An 
unending projessiour must ha\;;e found their 
way to his door, only too .anxious to supply ’ 
him witlttjwBgons of wonderful and fearful 
construction. Hence, the infinite variety 
of these creatures. When we* think of 
Sohquchzer, we somef^ow picture the poor old , 
gentleman, laboriously rearranging his daha, 
on the sworn deppsitipn some clarissimus 
homo, what time the latter wt^s bartering in 
the nearest tavejm’'the price of a^dragpn for 
that good cheer in wfiieh qiost of Scheuchzer’s 
fauna first saw the lighj^ of day. ‘ , " 



CHAPTER III 


THE OPENING UP OF THUS ALPS 

. .. 

The climbs, s. iar ckronicted.chavQ been 
^ifbdes^al^HCvenlents aijd not isiclude a* 
genuine*snow-pea]^, for Ae Roche Melon has 
p«>Ti:\jinent snow on one side only. *. Vfe ha^ 
seen that maqy snow pa*feses w^re in regular 
use from the earlfe*%t time% ; but genuine Alpine 
climbing ma^y be said to begin ■^ll^(' the ascent 
of the Titlis. .According to Mr. Sribble, this 
was climbed by a monk of Engleb^rg, in 1739. . 
,Mr.,Coolidge, on the^jP^er hand, states that 
it*was aacended by four peasants, *in 1744. 
In pny case, the accent wae an isolated^ feat 
which g&ve rib direct' stimulus to Alpine 
climbidg, Mr. G/ibhle Is corfbct in dptipg 
the continuous history .of Alpine climbing 
•fjQm'^e* discovery ctf Chamounix, in 1741. 
This famous vall^y'had, of course, a history 
of its own befoffe that date ; but its existencS* 
wgs only made known, to p wider world, by 
the visiifof*a group of young ^Englishmen, ‘ 
towards the middle of the eighteenth ^ntury. 

In 1741,jSeneva was eRlf^iened by a >a|wrous. 

■ 44 
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colofty of young Briton'o.'* Of these, William 
Windham vas a famous athlete, l^ojim on 
his return to London as “ Boxing Windham.” 
While -it G^Jhe^a, he seems, despite the pres- 
eJice of his “ respectable perceptor,” Mr. 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, the grandson of the 
theologian, tfc have amused himself pretty 
thoroughly. The archives recorc’ that he 
was fined for'Wsault and kinored o^ence^. 
When these simple joys began "to ‘pall be 
decided to go to Chamoutiix in search of 
^venture.* 

His party consisted of himself. Lord Had- 
dington, Dr. Pococke, the •Oriental traveller, 
and others.^TChey visited Chamounix, and 
climbed the'Montanvcrt with if large brigade 
of guides. "■ The ascent to the Montanvert 
wits not quite so 'simple .'s it is to-day, a fajjt 
which accounts for Windham’s highly coloured 
description. Windham published his account 
of the journey and his^ reflections on glaciers, 
in the Journal Helvetique of Ncjchiltcl, and 
later in London. It attiac+^ed coP‘'’''crable 
attention and focussed the e,ves of thc-curiou!^ 
on the unknown valley •■f Chamounix. 4mong 
others, Peter Martel, an engip'V'r of Geneva, 
was inspired to repeat the visit. ,tii^e Winu- 
he climbed the Montanvert and de- 
scend^ on to the Mer de Glace; and, like 
Winu^am, he puldished an'acco'int of the 
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journey^ndrf;ertam*i^flections o« glaciers' and 

gladei: inption. His ^tory is y^ell |vorth read- 
ing, and the curious in such matters shodld 
T:iirn either Ao Mr. Gri^jBlc’s Sar/j* Mouniain- 
eers, or to Mr. Matthews’ The Annals of 
Blqnc, where they will find Windham’s and 
Martel’s letters *s6t forth in fuM*. 

• a 

Matter Si letter and his map of Chsfmounix 
\^ere printed*togftlfer wfth JVindlfe.m’s«narra- 
•tive, alSd w?Ve l^i-rgely retponsible fo^popular-^ 
ising Cfiamounix! * Thost who wished to earn 
^r^utafion for enterprise could 'hardly do 
• so without a vlsi^ Jto the glaciers^f Chamounix. 
Dr. John Moore, •father of Sir Jo|pi Moore, 
who accompanied the Duke ofTiamilton on 
the *grand^ tduf, tells us that one could 
hardly mention anything curiouis^br singular « 
' \ytliout being, told bjrs6me o*f those ^ravdldts, 
with an air of cool contempt : ‘ Dear Sir, that 
is pretty, well,gbu1f talJ% mf word for it© it is 
nothing Ijp the glaciers ^of Savoy.’ ” The 
Due 8e In •Rochefoucauld •considered* that 
^ the ^n^iur of kis Uatloli demanded that he 
^ouldWisit the^gladers, to prove that the 
English were not alone in the possession of ' 
courage. ^ 

• Moreymportant, in this connection, than^ 
Dr, Moore or Jfche duke is the great name pf 
De Saussure. De Saussure belongeito an 
old FreiuJ^i famfly.thalf fiftd been driveflf out 
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of France® diyring the Hmgwnot persecutions. 
They emigmted to Geneva, where De Saussure 
was born, uisinotherliad Spartai/ viewSTan 
education; and^rom hi§ earlier yeg^rs the 
yfSLS taught^ to suffer \he privations due to 
phy*s)pal ills and the inclemency of the season. . 
As a result oi^this advfentuffcnis training, De 
Saussure was irresistibly drawn to^he moun- 
tains. , He wi^ed ChamcAiAix in 176P, and 
was immediately stiuck by ^thc possibility, 
of ascending Mont Bianc. He does ntDt seem 
' t8 hav€ fiherished any ambition to inakc-4}re 
first ascent in person. He was content to , 
follow. when once the way# Had been found; 
and he ollevea a reward to the pioneer, and 
promised to recompense any •peasant Vho 
^should lose^ day’s wprk in trying to find the 
way •to the sunlmit »of^ Mont ^ Blanc. The* 
reward was not claimed for many years, but,, 
meanwhile, De Sauesuri' never missed a chance 
of climbing a mountafh. He climbeci iEtna^ 
and ipade a^series 'of* excursions jn ^rious 
parts of the Aips. When his ^ite co£ig[Q|/)ined, 
he indited a robust lettei wh^ch every saarried * 
mountaineer should his sleeve for^ 

i^dy quotation. ^ 

In this valley, jvhich I had nolT previously 
Visited,” he writes, “ I have macle observa- 
tions of ^ the greatest importance, surpassing 
my hijf^est hopes ; dfut that fs no^'^hat you 
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care about. You^^ld sooner-^^dd forgive 
me fof ^ymg so — see me growingf fat like a 
frta?, and^ snoring every day *in tne chimiiey 
'cwier, aftex a big dinpefir, th^ that I/houid 
achieve immortal fame by the niost sublhsjje 
di^poveries at the cost of reducing my 'v^ight 
by a few ounccs> and spending a few weeks 
awayofroin^ you. It, then, I continue to take 
these jpurneys, ii^ spite erf the rfnn©yan(?e they 
» cause 'you,'*the^ reason 4 s that I feel myself 
pledge# in honour to g<i on with them, and 
thfnk it necessary to extend. ihy know- 
ledge on this»subject an^ make my works as 
nearly perfect as possible. I say to myself : 

‘ Just as an officer goes out tcfWsault a for^ 
tresS when the order is given, and just as a 
merchant goes to market on msyrket-day, so^ 
‘ must I go to the njpuntaiil^ when there are 
oliservations to be made.’ ” 

<l>e Saussure was p^ly ^responsible for the 
great renaissance of fnountain travel that 
begaif at V^eneva in 176&. ♦ A "‘‘group pf en- 
ttiusi^gJip mountaineers -instituted a series of 
‘ deterntlined assaidts on the unconquered snows. 
^Of thgse, one or Ih^most remarkable was 

Jean-Andreds* Luc. ^ 

• De Luc bom at Geneva, in 1727. His 
father'^was '^a watchmaker, butJDe Luc’s lif# 
was cast on more ambitious lines. ^ began 

as a diplomatist, but gravitated insm^Udy to 

• * • 
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science. ^^H^ inyented hyg^meter, and 
was ekct^ a member d{ the Royal S^eties 
o^London^ublin, and' Gottingen. 'Charil/bte, 
the wjfe of G^rge III, appointed him ^ev* 
reader; anU he died at Windsor, having 
attaipcd the ripe age of ninety. He wm a 
scientific, rat];^er than -a s^timental, moun- 
taineer; his principal 'oecupatiqp was' to 
discovjsr the ^tempcratuTfe • at *which, water 
.would boil at variQps altitudes. His chi^ 
claim to notice is dhat made ^e first 
it^cent oi Ihe Buet. * «r*- 

The Buet ,is faiiiiliar to all who know, 
Chamounix. It rises to the' height of 10,291 
feet. Its‘l>iAuimit is a broad plateau, glacier- 
capped. Those who have travelled to Italy 
^ by the *Si 3 (iplon may, perhaps, recall the 
broad-topped mountain ,^at seems to block • 
up the western end of the Rhone valley, tat 
the Buet is a conspicuous feature on the line, 
between Sion and Brigue. It is not a difficult 
mountain, in the modem,sense ©f, 'the ’term; 
but, to climbers who knew little of tljgjiatusre 
of snow and glacier, it.,must have presented ' 
quite a formidable app^ran<;e. De Lup made' 
twveral attempts befeure he was finally success- 
ful on September ^2, 1770. liis 'descriptioa 
of the view from the summit is a fin% piece 
of writing. Familiarity had not staled the 
glorj' Jt such momicnts; and menjpiiij^t still 
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write, as they feft, without fear f.hat their 
readers would be borM by emotions that had 
lost^ their’^novelty. ' ® 

- /Before leaving, De Luc observed that the 
party were standing on a cornice? A corniee 
is a crest of windblown snow overhangjig a 
precipice. As the crest often * appears per- 
fectly continuous With the snow on solid 
found^ion, xiornices have btbn- responsible 
for meny fatal accidents/ De Lue’s party 
naturaliy beat aburried retreat; but “ having 
gtsthered,* by reflection, that the addition bf 
our own weight to this prodigious mass W'^hich 
had supported ’itself for ages counted for 
absolutely nothing, and could*' ii6t possibly 
bre^k it loose, we laid aside our fears and 
went back to the terrible terrace*’’’ A little 
^ science is a dangerous thiiig; and it was a 
mere chance that the first ascent ofHhe Buet 
is not notorious 5or ^ terrible accident. It 
makes one’s Blood run cold to read of the 
calm eonthmpt with wllicll De Luc treated the 
cornice. Each member of the^party took it 
’ in tii'r» to advance to the edge and look over 
*on to the cliff beSoW supported as to his coat- 
tails by the rcSit of the party. 

. De Luc ifiade a second ascent of the Buet, 
two y^&rs later; but it was not until 1779 
that a snow fieak was again conquered. In 
that year Murith, the Prior of the St. Bernard 
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Hospice, ^jJimbed the V%l!iii, the broad-topped 
peak whi^ is so conspicuous a featmge from 
the St, Bernard. It is a very respectable 
ibountain ^irvg to ^a. height of J2,358 feet.*" 
Murith, besides being an ecclesiastic, was 
something of a scientist, and his botanical * 
handbook to'ihe Valais* is not without merit. 
It is to*Bourrit, of whdtn we lAall • speak 
later, Jthat %e\)wc the wrltfen Account of the 
climb, based on informa tioi^ which ‘ Bourril? 
had at first hand frdhi M, Mtirith, * 

Murftli • Started oy August 30, T779, with 
“ two hardy hunters,” two^ thermometers, a# 
barometer, and a spirit-level. They slept a 
night on the way, and pfoceedod to attack 
the mountam from the Glacier Hu Proz. * The 
hardy huifrers lost their nerve, and tried to 
dissuade M. Mufith from the attempt ;»byf 
the gallant Prior replied: “ Fear \iothing; 
wherever there is •danger I wijl go ip froni.” 
They encountered ^numerous difficulties, 
aipongst others ^ Vail of ice which Slurith 
climbed by hacking •steps ^nd ha.nd-liolfls 
with a pointed hammer. Qne of th(f hardy 
huntsmen then follow^ ; Iffs compan 4 )n haa 
Idhg since disappeared. * 

They reached the summit without further 
difficulty, and their impressions Vf tfre view 
are recorded by Bourrit in an eloquent passage 
whiofcii^ recalls De Difc^on th^Bu^)»pnd once 
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more proves that t*ic ''arly moun{ai|peers were 
fully alive to the glory of mountSJ i tops — 

A spectacle, no le^is amazing than mpgniu- 
cent, offered itself to** their gaze. Th^;, sk/ 
seemed to be a black cloth enveloping the 
earth at a distanep from it. The sun shining 
in it .made its dr.rkness all the more con- 
spicuous. Down below their ou'clc ok expended 
over an enormous area, ^ bristling with rocky 
peaks and cut ty^dark valleys. Mont Blanc 
rcc"' like a sloping pyramid and its lof^y head 
^ appeared to dominate all the Alps as one 
saw it towering' above them. An imposing 
stillness, majestic silence, produced an 
indescribable impression upon the mind. The 
noise of the avalanches, reitera/ed by the 
echoes, seemed to^ ^e^ the only things that 
marked the march of time. Raised, so to 
say, above the her.d Nature, they saw the 
mountains split asunder, and send the frag- 
ments" roi|i?;>,g to their feet, and the ^rivers 
rlsiijg Jielow tljiem in places v. here inactive 
* Nature seemed upon the point of death — 
'"though in truth It is^there that she gathers 
strength to carry life and fertility througho^it 
^he world.'' 

.X. . 

It is curioils in this connection to notice 
the part played by the Church in the early 
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history nvountaineenm^* Thij is not sur- 
prising. jj^e local cur^ lived in the sjiadow 
of*the great pe^s that dominated his valley. 
He was metfe cultured than the .peasants V)f* 
His j)arish ; he was more alive to the spiritual 
app^l of the high places, and he natur^ly • 
took a leadil^ part iif th^ "assaults on his 
native ntountains. The ffitlis ajid Monte 
Leone, were A-sf cBmbea "by local monks. 
The prior of the St. Bernard ir^^de, as Ve have* 
seen, a remarkable eonquegfr of a gr^t local 
peak; %ild*five yea^ later M. Cl^fnent,' Ihe 
cure of Champery, reached the summit of , 
the Dent du Midi, tifiat gieat battlement of 
rock which torms a background to. the eastern 
end of I^ke Geneva. Bourrif, as we shall 
see, was aS* ecclesiastic with a great love for ' 
the enows. Father Bla'sifius ^Spescha.was * 
the pioneer of the Tbdi ; and local priests played 
their part in the esBrly atteiftpts,on the Matter- 
horn from Italy. “ One man, one mountain ” 
wps the rul? of m^ny an. early pipneet; but 
Murith’s love’of the snows w^s not eyhatistfid 
by this ascent of the Velan., He had already* 
explored the Valsoreyjfgla'd'fer with Ssqissuref 
dfid the Otemma glacier with l^ourrit. A few 
years after his conquest of th * Velan h# 
’turned his attention to the fine A^all of 
efiffs that binds in the Orny ’glacier on the 
south.* 
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Bourrit,* who w^e^up MuritJ^’sAotes on 
the Velan, was one 6f the most ^markable 
of^ this group of pioneers. Ke was a whole- 
-he^irted enthusiast, ?ind« the firsit map who 
devoted the most active years of his life? to 
mountaineering. He wins our affectiop'by 
the' readiness" with which he gs^ve others due 
credit, for, their acSiievements, a "generous 
characteristiO"whicn did not, hoWever, sprvive 
the supreme tdst — ^Papcard’s triumph on 
Mont Blanc. ]\iopntaine^rs at the end of the 
eighteenth century formed a close' freema- 
sonry less concerned with individual achieve- 
ment than with 'the furthering of common 
knowledge. We have seen, for instance, that 
De Saussure oared little who made the first 
ascent of Mont Blanc provided thvc‘ the way , 
was opened up for futurp explorers. Bourrit’s 
actual record of achievement was small. His 
exploration was attended with little success. 
His best* performance was the discovery, or 
rediscovery ,pf the Col' de"G4anl? His, great 
ambition, the ascent of. Mont Blanc, failed. 

’ FatigUf , or mountain sickness, or bad weather. 
Spoiled his more i'mbijtious climbs. But this 
matters little. ’’He found his niche in Alpine 
history rather as a writer than as a moun- 
taineer.' Hu popularised the Alps. He was' 
the first systematic writer of Alpine books, 'a 
fact whicl^ earnf'd him the title, “ Historian 
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of the Alhs,’’ a title of he wa*s inordin- 

ately pro\^. Best of %ill, in an age when 
mountain appr^iation -Cvas somewhat rare, be 
iltark^ himself out by an unbounded enthu- . 
siasm for the hills. * 

H§ was born in 1785, and in one of his 
memoirs he ^Pseribes i!he moment when Tie 
first heard the call of the!Mps : “ It wag from 
the siynmife o>’ the Voiroi«#iha^ tfie view of 
the Alpa kindled my desirft to become a«-^ 
quainted with them* No ohlc could ^jive me 
aify infbfipation about them except.that they 
were the aceui^ed mountains, frjghtf ul to look 
upon and uninhabited.” JBburrit began life ’ 
as a miniature painter. A good many of his 
Alpine water colours have survived. Though 
they canteot challenge serious comparison 
with, the mountain njastcrpieccs of the ^six- , 
teenth a!hd seventeenth centuries, they afe 
not without a cc^rtaii? mgerit. But Bourrit 
woulSi not have become famous had lie not 
deserved this* brush fdr the pen^ Whto the 
Alps claimed thim, he gave uji miniatures^ and 
accepted an appointn\pnt as Preceptor of» 
Geneva Cathedral, a ^qgjjsi^on which allowed 
lAn great leisure for climbing. He used to 
climb in the summp, and write* up his journey^ 
in the winter. He soon compiled m foHluidable 
Ifst of books, and was hailed throughout 
Europe as the Hist;#];ian of tiie Alps. There 
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was no a^urd m^des^y about -He 

accepted the positiofi with sereiy dignity, 
Hi^ house, he tells us', is “ efiibellished with 
. beautiful acacias, planned for the cc^tnfoi^ 
and convenience of strangers wno do\not . 
, wish to leave Geneva without visiting ^ the 
Hi^rian of ' the , Alps.” He ^ells us that 
Prince, He^ry of PmS;sia, acting on the advice 
of Frederick the Great, honoured bim ijrith a 
yfeit. Bourrit, ih fact, ^received recognition 
in many distinguished quarters. The Princess 
Louise ofePrussia sent him an engr&V^ng to 
recall “ a woijaan whom you have to some 
extent taught to Share yobr lofty sentiments.” 
Bourrit was always popular with, the ladies, 
and no climber has shown a mewe generous 
< appreciation for the sex. “ The sei is very 
.beautiful here,” became^ as Mr. Gribble tells 
uA “ a formula with him as soon as he began 
writing and continwed ^ formula after he had 
passed hiS threescore years and ten.” ‘ 

We liavC i^aid that Bourrit’s actual record 
as. a^ climber is rather disappointing. We 
vnay "fqrget this, and remember only his 
. whole-hearted deviation to the mountains. 
Even besner, * Petrarch, and Marti seen* 
balanced and cold when they set their tributes 
besides(.^oui:rit’s large enthusiasm. Bourrit ' 
did not carry & barometer with him on h& 
travels, j^e didenot fed ‘the need to jaetify. 
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his wandddngs by collec^ijtga mass oi scientific 
data. N<^ did he assifme that a mountain 
tour should be •written* up as a mere guide- 
bbok ^ecor^ of times , and route. He ;is. 
supremely concerned with the ennobling effect 
of mountain scenery on the human mind. 

“ At Chamounix,” h^ writos, “ I have seen 
persons ©f every party •p the j^ate, \^ho 
imagiijed that^hcy loathed -each^other, never- 
theless treating one, anoth* with courtesy,* 
and even walking togethj^B.* RetuMiing to 
Gfinevjf, •and encountering the repioache« of 
their various friends, they merely answered ^ 
in their defence, ‘ G*o, as ,we have gone, to 
the Montauvert, and takt! our share of the 
pure air that is to be breathed there ; dook 
thence at^he unfamiliar beauties of Nature; 
contcmplatt* froift ths^t tjqrrace the greatpess • 
of naturM objects and the littleness’of mad; 
and you will no«longfer be astonished that 
Nature has enabled us*to subdue our ^lassions.’ 
It is, ,in face, the moilnt£pns thqjb finally men 
have to thank for their re<jonciliation ;with 
their fellows, and with*the human rase^ and^ 
it is there that the rulej^^L^ the world and thft 
liSads of the nations ought *to hold their 
meetings. Raised^ thus above tlfe arena nf^ 
passions and petty interests, and'plac?Sd more 
immediately under the influAice of Divine 
inspiration, one woidd see th*em descend from 
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these mountains, teftoii like a Moses 
bringing with them codes of law h^sed upon 
equity and justice.” * * 

• ^his is firyj writing, with a \en||eanc% jusl 
as Ruskin’s greatest pas'sages are fine writing. 
.Before wc take our leave of Bourrit, let u^ see 
the precentor of 4^he* cathedral* exhorting a 
conlpany ^f guidel Vith sacerdotal* dignity. 
One is irresistibly* reminded of*Jaf>an, jvhere 
sribuntaincering^aind sacisificial rites go hand 
in hand-*- 

• 

, “ The Historian of the Alps/ in rendering 
them this justice *in the* presence of a great 
throng of people* seized the opportunity 
‘ of exhorting the new guides to observe the 
•virtues proper to their, state in Kfe. ‘Put 
•youijselv'^s,’ hf said to them,’ ‘ in the plaoe of 
the strangers, who come from the most distant 
lands to admire th^ m&rvels of Nature under 
these wild and savage aspects ; and justify the 
confidence *,v{hich they ‘refJosRj in” you. ,Yoji 
havejearnt the great part which »thcse magni- 
ficent* objects of pur •contemplation play in 
. the organisation oKh« jvorld ; and, in pointing 
out their various phenomena to their astofi? 
i«hed eyes, ^ou will rejoice to see people raise 
their Noughts to the omnipotence of the 
Great Being wh*o created them.’ The speaker 
was profovpdly '>moved« hy the ideas ‘ with 
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which tMfe subject inspii^cj him, and it was 
impossibl^ll^or his listeners not to share in his 
emotion.” * 

Let us remember ®that Boumt put his 
doctrine into practice. He has told us that 
he ^und of diverse creeds reconciled 

beneath the shadow of MoAt Blanc, l^^urrit 
himself was % mountameer firs^, and an 
ecclesiastic second. ^ Perh£?ps he .was i9o, 
worse as a Protestant preceptor because the 
mt)untftmsr had taught him their eternal 
lessons of toj^rance^ and sercijc indifference 
to the petty issues which^loom so large be-* 
neath the shadow of the cathedral. Catholic 
or Protestant it was all the same to our good 
precentoi^ provided the man loved the hills. 
Priof Murith was Thiis frie nd ; and every . 
Catholic*' mountaineer shield Ife grateful to 
his memory, for Jie p^ersuaded one of their 
archbishops to dispense climbers from the 
obligation fasting m Lent. ^ ' 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ST(5ii^ pF MONT B|!aNC 

The history of iJbnt BJanc hlis «been piade 
tYte subject of ai! excellent monogTa^3h, and 
the reader who •wishes #to supplement the 
brief sketch which is all that we cai) ^ftemf>t 
should buy The Annals of Mg^ii Blanc, by 
Mr. C. E, Mathe^^jf. Wfe have already seen 
that De Saussure offered a reward. in 1760 to 
any peasant who could find a way to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. In the qu«(fter-of*a- 
^entyry that followed, ^veral attempts yre»e 
m^de. Amongst others, Bourrit tried on t\¥o 
oc(;^sions to prove tth^, accessibility of Mont 
Blanc. Bourrit himself never reache^d a 
greater* hd^Jit thay l(f,000 i eet but pome 
of -hig companions attained the wery respect- 
!lble altitude of 14,300 feet. De Saussure 
stacked the moMsJtagi without success in 
1785, leaving the stage ready for the entran<Jfc 
/if the most"theatrical of mountaineers. 

Jacq^s Balmat, the hero of Mont Blanc, 
impresses himself upon the imagination as 
no other <;)imbe» of the *(107. He owes%hi8 
• • 60 , 
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fame mainl}^, of couijt., to his g);eay triumph, 
but also, not a little,* to the fact taat he was 
interviewed by Alexandre Ddmas the Elder, 
wjio immoftalised hint in Jtivgressims de 
Voyage. For the moment, we shall not 
bother to criticise its accuracy. We ^ow 
that Balmat* reached the sunemit of Mont 
Bldnc<; an4 that outstanding fact ‘is about 
the only positive contributiorf to the; story 
.^fhich has notjieen riddled with destructive 
criticism. The s^ory should be read in the 
original, though Dumas’ j^igorous Piehdh loses 
, little in Mr. . Gribble’s spirit^ translation 
from which I shad borrow. 

Dumas visited Cliamounix in 1883. Balmat 
was'*thcn a veteran, and, of course, the great 
person of the valley. IJumas lost*!ffo time in 

• mating bis acquaintance. Wc see them sit- 
ting together over a bottle of wine, and we 
can picture for oufselbes the subtle art^with 
which the great interviewer drew out the old 
guide.* Bht^almat shMl tell his>>wn story— 

• “ Hbn. Let me s«e. It was in 1786. I 
Vas fi^e-and-tweni^'-’- that makes me seventy- 
two to-^ay. What a fellow I was ! With llte 

.devil’s owfi calves and hqll’s own stomach. 
I coultf havt gone three days without bite or ' 
sup. I had to* do so once when I got lost on 
the Buet., 1 just munched a little snow,«iand 
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that wastell.. And froxl^iscie to ^ime I looked 
across at\[ont Blanc s&ying, ‘ Say what you 
like, my beauty^ and do* what you like. Some 
day I^shall |»limb yom.’ ” • 

Balmat then tells us how he persuaded his . 
wifc*that he \^as on his way to collect crystals. 
He climbed steadily throUj^out the day, and 
night founc;} him on. a grda^ snpwlield some- 
where* near the Gran^ Plateau. The situatioi^ 
was sufficiently seriQps. Tev 6e benighted on 
Mont BkiQC is a fate whi^ would terrify a 
modern climber, evefi if he were, one of a large 
party. Balmat was* alone,* and the mental 
strain of a night alone on ‘a glacier can only 
be understopd by those who .have felt* the 
uncanny .«rror that often attacks the solitary 
wjinderer even in the daytime. Fort una tely, . 
Balmat does not seem to riaTc l5ben botherdd 
with nerves. His.fears expressed themselves 
in taligiblc shape. 

• “ PFesentlj^the moo^ rose pale arfd encircjf d 
by clouds, winch hid it altogether ai^ about* 
eleven o’clock. At the sgjjte time a rascally 
mjst came on from th? Aiguille du. (pouter, 
which had no sooner reached nfe than it began 
to spit snow in my* face. Then I wrapped my** 

head in my handkerchief, and said : ‘ Fire 
aw^. You’re no^ .hurting ^e.’ ^At every 
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instant 1 heard the Idling avalapcltfiS making 
n noise like thunder. The glacier/ split, and 
at every split I felt the mountain move. - I 
wjis neithei; hungry r\or \,hirsty ; ^d I tad an 
extraordinary headache which took me at 
the crown of the skull, and worked its^way 
down to the eyelids. All this ^ime, the mist 
never lift^. MjV breath had frozen on my 
handkerchief-; the snow had mkdo my clothes 
.Wet; I felt as it I werf naked. Then I re- 
doubled the rapi<|ity of^my movements, and 
began toi sing, in order to drive, away the 
foolish thoughts that came into^y head. My 
voice was lost in fjhe snow ; no echo answered 
me. I held my tongue, and was afraid. At 
two o'clock the sky paled towards the east. 
With the first beams of day, I felt illy courage 
comjp^ Jwcl^ t 9,jpp^. The sun rose, battling 
with the clouds which covered the mountain 
top ; my hope was "that it would scatter them ; 
but at about four o'clock the clouds got 
denser, and I recpgmsed that it wopld be 
in: possible for me just then to go any further.” 

^ ^ o 

- He spent a secisjjd night on the mountain, 
which was, on thewhole, more comfortable 
^f:han the first, as he passed it on the rocks of 
the M^tagae de la C6te. Before he returned* 
home, Balmat planned a way to the summit. 
And now come::»the mo^t jimazing part the 
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story. Ik hjid no soon^li r^turne^L home than 
he met thnie men starting off for the mountain. 
A jnodern mouffitaineer* who had spent two 
nighty alon^, high up ojl Mont B]anc, woijQd 
consider himself luckj^ to reach Chamounix 
alive ; once there, he would go straight to bed 
for some twen^-four hottrs. But Balmat was 
built of iion. He calmly •proposed ^o accom- 
pany his firieilds ; and, ha^iing •changed his 
stockings, he started ^ut agflin for the great • 
mountain, on which 1^ had spent the previous 
twt) nights.. The party consisted of*Fran 9 ois 
Paccard, Josejjjh Carrier, and ,Je»n Michel 
Tournier. They slept on thfe mountain; and 
next morning they were jofned by two other 
guides, Pierce Balmat and Mtirie Couttet. 
They did tK>t get ver^ far, and soon turned 
back— all save Balmat^ Balgiat^ who . ^^f^e ms 
to have positively enjoyed his nightsf on the 
glacier, stayed behind. / 

“I laid my’ knapsadk cgi the gnW,*drew 
my handkerchief over my fac(^ like a curtail, 
and made the best preparations that IicSuld ® 
for passing a night lik;g Ihe previous^ one. • 
However, as I was about two thousand' feet 
higher, the cold was more intenii^; a fine 
powdery snow froze me ; I felt herftiness 
aifd an irresistible desire to sle6p; thoughts, 
sad death, came into my miftd,^ral I knew 
* 
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well that these sad thoughts ai^l this desire 
to sleep were a bad sign, and thac if I had 
the misfortune to close my'* eyes I should 
never open them agaKi. Fronsx, the „ place 
where I was, I saw, ten thousand feet below 
me, the lights of Chamounix, where my com- 
rades were warm and tranquil,.by their fire- 
sides or in theirb beds. I said tc myself : 
‘ Perhaps thsre ss not a marl srmong them 
*iVho gives a thbught to me. Or, if there 
is one ‘'of them who thinks of Balmat, no 
doubt he- pokes his fire into a blaze, Oi* draws 
his blanket over his ears, saying, ‘ That ass of 
a Jacques is wearing out his shoe leather. 
Courage, Balmat 1 ’ ” 

a 

I 

Balmat may have been a braggart, but it 
is sqpftetjjpes fOTgotten by his critics that^he 
had soiiiethingto brag about. Even if be 
had never climbed Mqnt f^lanc, this achieve- 
ment w\)uld have gone down to history as 
perhaps the boldest of all Alpine ^.dventures. 
T>o. 5 leep one night, alqne, abovf the snow line 
is a misfortune that has befallen many 
climbers. Seme jjave died, and others have 
returned, thankful. One may safely say that 
no man has started out for the same peak, 
and a'illingly spent a third night under even 
worse conditions than the first. Three nights 
out of fojir in <ill. We a^e charitably a^sum- 
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ing that\th^ part of Ji^lgiat’s story is true. 
There is m least no evidence to tlie contrary. 

.Naturally enough, Balmat did not prose- 
cute ^the a^mpt at opce. He ^returned* to 
Chamounix, and sought out the local doctor, 
Michel Paccard. Paccard agreed to accom-, 
panV him. .Jhey left <;!hamounix at five in 
the evening, and slept* (in the ^op of ‘the 
Montagne ^e la Cote. They • started next 
morning at two o’clock. According to Bai* 
mat’s account, th^ doctoi; played# a sorry 
part in the day’s climb. It was only by some 
violent encouragement that hf was induced 
to proeecd at all. * 

“ After I, had exhausted all .my eloquence, 
and saw *that I was only losing my time, 1 • 
tgld him to keop moving about as best he. 
coul^. ^He heard without ufflerstanding, add 
kept answering ‘ yes, jes^ in order to get rid 
of m%. I perceived that he must be suffering • 
from cold^ So J l^ft*him the bottfe, and set 
6ft alone, teljing him that I w^oufd*come j^ck ^ 
and look for him. ‘ Y.es, yes,’ he anj^eredf 
I advised him not to sit §f ill, and started ofk 
li^iad not gone thirty steps before JtTturned ' 
round and saw that, instead of rumiing about 
and stamping his teet, he had sat down, ^^'ith 
his back to the wind — a precautic^ of a sort. 
Fr<jp that minute (jivyards, t^g-c^ presented 
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no great diffi^culty ;»bi^ as I ros^ higher and 
higher,^ the air becam'e more and nkore unfit 
to breathe. Every few steps,* I had to stop 
lik^: a man in a consijmption. _ If;, seem^ to 
me that I had no lungs Ifeft, and that my cb'?st 
.was hollow. Then I folded my handkerchief 
like a scarf, tied itover*my moutl^and breathed 
through it; and that gave me a little relief. 
However, the«cold^ripped me more and more ; 
it took me an houV to go a quarter of a league, 
I looked down as J walked,; but, finding myself 
in a spot which I did not recognise, d 'raised 
my eyes, and .saw that I had ajt last reached 
the summit of Moht Blaric. 

“ Then I looked ‘around me, fearing to find 
thaf^ I was mistaken, and to catch sight of 
some aiguille or some fresh point above me; 
•if thgys had be en, ! shquld not have ha4 the 
strength to climb u. For it seems to me that 
the joints of my logs %ere /jnly held in their 
proper place by my bretvhes. But no — ^it was 
not so.*' ITiad reached the«enrl of my journey. 
I h^ come to a place rwhere np one — where 
Viot tnr eagle or the chamois — had ever been 
before ^me. I hadi^ot there, alone, without 
any o4»r help'‘than that of my own strength 
and my owH will. Everything that surrounded 
me set®nedd;o be my property. I was the 
King of Mont Blanc — ^the statue of thfe 

tremendous pedt«tal. , * , 

< * 
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“ Theii I burned to^j^rds Chaaaounix, wav- 
ing my hat at the enc^ of my stick, and saw, 
by the help of my g|ass, that my signals were 
being ansAfered.” , • # • 

l^almat returned, found the doctor iii a* 
dazed condition, and piloted* him to the sum- 
mit, wRich they reached shortlji after* six 
o’cloek. ’ 

“ It was seven oiclock in the ev^ing; we 
h*ad drfiy two-and-ji-half hours of daylight 
left; we had«to go. I took Baccard by the 
arm, .and once more wavgd my hat as a last 
signal to our friends in tbe valley; and the 
descent began. There was no* track to guide 
us; the wind was so; cold that even the snow' 
on the ^surface had not -th at we 

could see on the ice was the little holes made 
by the iron points of «ur Stick.* Paccard was 
no better than a chiFd, devoid of energy alJ& 
jvill-ppwor; whdhi*I had Jbo guide the easy 
places and carry in the hard pnes. Nighi6Vas * 
already beginning to fall wben we cro)^d the 
crevasse; it finally o^^g’^ook us at Ijie fodt 
the Grand Plateau. At, eveaji ' " TTlstant, 
Paccard stopped,, declaring that Tie could go 
no further; at every halt, I oMiged^im to 
resume his march, not by persuasion, for he 
u^erstood nothiiig*but forcff-'^b^leven, we 
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at last escaped fro'hi^'lie region? ojf^ice, and 
set foot upon terra firvta; the last afterglow 
of fhe sunset had disappeared an hour before. 
Tl«n I allowed Paccald.to stop, a^^d prepared 
to wrap him up again in the blanket, when I 
pe»ceived that he was jnaking no use whatever 
of his hands. I ^rjew his attention to the 
fact. "He ». answered that that was likely 
enough, as he no Jonger liad any Sensation in 
'chem. 1 drew off his glbves, and found that 
his han^s were white anil, as it were.^deajj; 
for my owh part, I felt a numbness in the hand 
on wliich I Wore^his little gloi^e in place of 
my own thick one.j I told him we had three 
frosj-bitten hands between us ; but he seemed 
not to mind in the least, and only jiranted to 
lie down and go to sleep. _ As for myself, 
howevzi'^ lit. l;oiA»*t'o to* rub the affec^’ed'part 
with snow, and the i;emedy w'as not far to 
seek. I gommenced operations upon hiiv and 
cbnclu^edjthem upon myself. Spon the blood 
resumed itr course,' and with the ‘blood, the 
^returned, 'but accompanibd by acute 
^ain, as though every Vein were being pricked 
with needles. , I w?Slf.ped my baby up in ^is 
blanke?^’aijd put him to bed under the shelter 
of a r^.k. We ate a little, drank a glass of 
something, "squeezed ourselves as close tp 
each other as we could, and went to sleep. 

“ At si/f pext moliilng Paccard a^oke 
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me. ‘ It,’s Estrange, Balmat,’ he said, * 1 hear 
the birds 'singing, and don’t see the daylight. 

I ‘Suppose I cto’t open my eyes.’ (Observe 
that his eyfs ^ye^e al^ wjde open the Grand 
Duke’s. I told him h*e must be mistaken, and 
coujd see quite well. Then he asked me to^ 
give him a li^le snow, fhelted it* in the hollow 
of his Hhnd, and rubbed his eyelids with it. 
When this*was done, he could*sce no better 
than before; only hjs eyes 'hurt him a grea^ 
deal more. ‘ Come* now, it* seems that I am 
blind,*Balmat. Hojv am 1 to get down ? ’ he 
continued. iTake hold of thp strap of my 
knapsack and walk* bchmd me ; that’s what 
you must do.’ And in this style we came 
down, and •reached the village of La €6te. • 
There, as I feared ^that my wife would be, 
imeAsv about hae, } left ^e (Jpctpr, ' who 
found nis way home by fumbling* with his 
stick, and returned tci*mj» own*house. Then, 
for the first time, I isaw what I looked lib*:* 

} wavio*ecdgnisal)le! Rjy eyes w5re red ; my 
face was black ; my lips were blue.* Whe^ver* 
I laughed or yawned, the bfood spurted from 
nw lips and cheeks ; a^d* f could onl^ see in 
a'^ark room.” * * 

“ ‘ And did Dj. Paccard continue blind ? ’ 

‘ Blind, indeed ! He died eleven moiAhs ago, • 
at the age of seventy-nine, ‘and could still 
rqpd without speatqples. hjs eyes were 
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diabolically red.’ Aar the conseflu^nce of his 
ascent? ’ ‘ Not a bit of it.’ ‘ Why, then? ’ 

‘ The old boy was a 'bit of a tippler.’ And 
so* saying JjTacques B^lnl&it enqptifd his» third 
bottle.” ‘ 

The last touch is worthy of Dpmas ; an& the 
whole, story is told' in the Ercles rein. As 
literature it js none the. worse for that. It 
^was a magnificent achievement; and we can 
pardon /"he vanijty of the old guide looking 
back on the grcatd&t moment of his life*. But 
as history the interview is of little value. 
The combination 'of DuAias and Balmat was 
a trifle too strong for what Clough calls “ the 
mere' it was.” . The dramatic unities tempt one 
to leave Balmat, emptying his third bottle, 
and to allow the merry epic to stand^ un- 
challenged. 'Bu^’tfie importance of this first 
ascent forces ene te sacrifiqe romance for the 
*r>bcr facts. . ‘ 

The 'trifth about thaft first a'sce/it had to 
waff more "than a hundred yearns. The final 
(( Dlutiien is due, *in the main, to three men, 
Pr. Diibi (the farrious Swiss mountaineer), 
Mr. h^shfield, and'* Mr. Montagnier. Sr. 
Dubi’s book, Paccard wider Balmat, oder Die 
Entwioklung^iner Legende, gives the last word 
on this famous* case. For a convenient sum- 
mary of l^r.,.XJijbi’s argnpients, the reader 
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should consult Mr. FJeshfield’s excellent re- 
view of his book that speared in the Alpine 
Journal for Ma^ 1913. The essential facts are 
as follows, t* Dr. Diioi lias been#enabled Ito 
produce a diary of an eye-witness of the great 
ascejit. A distinguished German traveUpr, , 
Baron von Sersdorf, watchtjd * Balmat and 
Paccard ^through a telescope, ma^^e careful 
notes,, illustrated diagrams Df the route, 
and, at the request* of Paccjird’s father, 
notary of Chamouniit, signed, with Mis friend 
Von Meyer, a certificate of what he*had seen. 
This certificat<iis still preserved at Chamounix, 
and V.on Gersdoif’s diary (jnd correspondence 
have recently been discovered at Gorlitz. 
H ere is the* vital sentence in* his diary7 as 
translated by Mr. Fi;eshficld : They started 
agaii^ [Jfom the *Petits Rochas .Roug^^'s], at 
5A5 p.m., halted for a moment aboht every 
hundfcd yards, chamged occhsionally the leader- 
ship [the italics are mihe], at 6.12 p.m. gained 
tjvo ro«ksrprotr\ldifig from the sp 9 w, and at 
6.23 p.m. were on the** actual^ summit.” She 
words italicised prove that, Balmat d'Jff not* 
lead throughout. The,, remainder qf the! 
sentence shbws that Balmat was noiMiffe first 
to arrive on the summit, and thaf the whole 
^bric of the Dumas legend is entirely f&lse. 

But Dumas was not alone Responsible for 
the^almat myth. • TFhis fairiOfH fic|:ion was. 
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in the main* due to a dl-kno'vm Alpine char- 
acter, *whom we have^dealt with at length in 
our third chapter. The readel may remember 
tlifat Bourrit’s enthuaiasUn for,maimtaineering 
was only equalled by his lack of success. 'We 
h^ve seen that Bourrit had set his heart on 
the conquest* oPMonf Blanc, and that Bourrit 
failed in ^is ambition, both befo^ej^and after 
Balmat’s asdbnt. • In msfny ways,* Bourrit was 
* h great man. J9e was fired with an undaunted 
enthusi&sm for the Alps* at a time when such 
enthusiasm was the hjill-mark ©f*d selfect 
circle. He j uetly earned his tit],,*, the Historian 
of the Alps ; and ,in his earlier years be was 
by no means ungenerous to more fortunate 
climbers. Bilt this great failing, an inordin- 
ate vanity, grew with years. He ‘could just 
manage 1>« Balfnnt, tor Balmat jvas a 

guide; but Paccard, the amateur, had com- 
mitted the uhforgfvafiie offence. 

It was no use preterfding that Paccard had 
not climbed Mont Blanc, forPaccaard been 
st*o on the supimit. • Bourrit iook the only 
'avaitHble coursQ. ^ He was determined *to 
•injury Paccard’s pvspects of finding sub- 
scribSFS^for a work which the doctor propped 
to publisIV, dealing with, his famous climb. 
With\his in view, Bourrit wrote the notorious* 
letter of Sej[5tember 20 , 1786 , which firet 
appeare^«asr8!*^amphlaf,«and was later ^ub- 
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lished in several paper^. ^ We need not repro- 
duce the letter. The ^ main points ivhich 
Bourrit endeav3ured|to make were that the 
doctor failed at the ^ critical stage of t^e 
ascent, that Balmat left him, reached the top, 
and Returned to. insist on Paccard draggif^g 
himself somelfaw to the summit ; that Paccard 
wished to e^imloit Balmat^ achievenjcnts, alid 
was posing as the cdnqueror of Mont Blanc; 
that, with this in view, he was appealing fo?" 
subscribers for a book, in which, presumably, 
B^ma^ would be ignored, while poor Balmat, 
a simple peastijit, who knew nothing of Press 
advertisement, would lost tlie glory that was 
his just meed. It was a touching picture; 
and we, whoicnow the real Balmat as a genial 
blageur^ may smile gcmtly when we hear tim 
de^cr^ac^ ^pauvre ^ i Von 

doit ceftc dfcouverte reste presque ignorS, et 
ignore^qu^ il y ait de^ jovfrnatistes^des joumaux, 
et que Von pui^sc par le^moyen de ces p'ompeitSS 
liitirair^^btenir^di^Publioune so'^t d^ admira- 
tion. De Saussure, who from the first gcAre 
Paccard due credit for his ;share in the '(iniml>r 
seems to have warned Bourrit that he was* 
malKng a fool of himself. Bourrit a^{lS'&rs to 
have been impressad, for he added a postscript 
ijj which he toned down some of llis remarks, 
and conceded grudgingly that l^accard’s share 
in ^e ascent was, ^Ihaps, lai^SNth^n he had 
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at first imagined* Bjit this relapse into decent 
behaviour did not suryive an anonymous reply 
to his original pamphl^^t wffich appeared in 
t|ie Journal de Lausc^nne^ on yebruan-y 24, 
1787. This reply gave Paccard’s story, and 
stung Bourrit into a reply which was ncjthing 
better than a mtilicious falsehood. Balmat’s 

story,” 1^ wrote, ^ seems very matural . * . 
and is furtiter cbnfirmeti by an* eye-witness, 
•iVf. le Baron dc Gersdnrf, who watched the 
climbe A through his glaiises ; and this stranger 
was so shocked by th# indifference *( to use ‘ 
no stronger word) shown by.^VI. Paccard to 
his companion tfi^t he reprinted my letter in 
his own country, in order to start a subscrip- 
tion in favout of poor Balmat.”* 

fortunately, we now, know what Gersdorf 
saw Xhrougl) glassy^^s, and we aJso^krfOw 
that Gersdorf wrote immediately to Paccard, 
disclaiming alto^et^r the motive as|;igned 
"^or his*^ction in raising a subscription.” 
Paccard fortunately ^ble to p^ihlish t^o 
v»y effective Replies to this spiteful attack. 
*ln fiTfe Journal Jbausanne for May 18*he 
•reproduced two affidavits by Balmat, both 
propSWy attested. These ascribe to Paccard 
the honour of planning the expedition, and 
his full shaire of the work, and also state that* 
Balmat had been paid for acting as guicle. 
The first|«f ^l^e documbAts has disappe^ed. 
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The second, wjiich is entfrely inBahjaat’s hand- 
writing, is still in existence, Balmat, lafer in 
life, made some fidicidous attempt to suggest 
that h^ had^igped a* blank piece ^of papet^ 
but the fact that even *Bourrit seems to have 
considered this statement a trifle too absur^ 
to quote is in^ itself enobgh to render such 
a protest negligible. B Aides, Baljnat • was 
shrewd, enough not to swear before witnesses 
to a document which he had" ngver seen. It' > 
is almost pleasant tc% record* that a dispute 
beflWeeif^the doctor apd Balmat, in the high 
street of Chamounix, resulted, in Balmat 
receiving a well-merited bl6w on his nose 
from the doctor’s umbrella, which laid him 
in the dust. *It is in some way^ a pity th'at 
Dumas did not meet Paccard. The incident 
of the jimbrella might yien hay^Jb^f'on worked 
up to the proper epi<^ proportions. 

’ This much we may nov^’egarfl as proved. 
Paccard took at least "an equal shar^ in thc^ 
great expedition.^ Balmat, was epg^ed as a 
guide, and wa^ paid as such. ^ The credit for 
the climb must be divided between thesvf1;w(?^ 
men; and the discredit, o/ causing sti;pined' 
rel^llions between them must be a^grred to 
Bourrit. Meanwhile, it is worth a^ing that 
•the traditions of the De Saussure Jamil^^ are 
aTI in favour of Balmat. De Saussure’s 
gra:^son stated thot*Balmat’s>'*^e ><^bject 
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climbing M^nt Blanc the hope of pecuniary 
gain.^ He even add^ that the main reason 
for his final attempt vdth Baccard was that 
J^accard, Ueing an amaxeur, yrotild not claim 
half the reward promised by De Saussul!*e. 

to Paccard, “ everything we know of him,” 
writes Mr. Preshfield, “is to iiis credit. His 
scientific^ attainmeftts were unc^ubtedly in- 
significant compared to a Bonhet o:|; a De 
^aussure. Y^t*he was a member of the 
Academy of Turin, ha contributed articles 
to a scientific pA*iodicjl published •ih PAis, 
he corresponded with De Saufsure about his 
barometrical observations. He is described by 
a visitor to Chamounix, in 1788, in the follow- 
ing terms : We also visited ^Dr. Paccard, 
who gave us a very plajn and modest account 
of his ascent Mont^Blaiic, for whi^h bold 
undertaking he does not seem to assume to 
himself any fjartiftulai merit, but asserts that * 
'^ny on^ with like physical powers coulS have 
performed j:he tasjj: equaUy»weIl.’m,,/Qe Saus- 
sure’s grandson, who has been quoted against 
^'ilaflJtat, is equajly emphatic in his approval 
•of Pg^ccard, Finally, both Dr. Diibi and 
Mr. •ft?eqhfield agree that, as regard&^the 
discoverj^of the route : “^Paccard came first 
into the fifld, and was the more enterprising* 
of the two.” • 

.^BourrjV ^y^the wa^,#had hot every the 
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decency to consistent. He spoiled, as we 
have seen, poor Paccard’S ehances of obtaining 
subscribers for bis book; and, later in life, he 
quarrelled ^th Balmat^ Von Gersdorf had 
started a collection fot Balmat, and part bf 
the money had to pass through Bourrit’s 
handls. A gi^t deal cf it reniained thefe. 
Bourrit seems to have been temporarily incon- 
venienced. iWe need not believe, th*ht he had 
any intention of retaking the money, perma^ 
nently, but Balmat ]yas certainly jufitifted in 
complaining to Von Gersdorf. Bourrit re- 
ceived a sharp letter from Von Gersdorf, and 
never forgave *Balmat. In* one of his later 
books, he reversed his earlier judgment and 
pronounced jn favour of Paccard. 

Bourrit discredited himself by the Mont 
Bhinc episode with tKe niore discerning of his 
contemporaries. De Saussurc SS’ems'to have 
written him down^ judging by the traditions 
that 'have survived in his family. .Wytte^;-** 
bach, a famohs Bejnese savant, is (?ven more 
emphatic. “^All who know him realise Bour- 
rit to be a conceited tpad, h flighty fsnl, •». 
bombastic swaggerer.” ' MV! Freshfield, how* 
evsT? quotes a kinder and morediscripinjating 
criticism by the celebrated Bonsl^t, ending 
with the words : ll jaut, rUanmoi^, ltd Unit 
ttmpte de son ardeur et de son courage. 
“ With these woi;|i*,” says , 3 ^. Jg'reshfl^, 
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“let us leave ‘ notre* Bourrit for by his 
passiqn for the moilntains he remains one 
of us/’ * % 

^Poor Bqjirrit ! It,is with reaJ^ regret that 
one chronicles the old precentor’s lapseisi. 
, Unfortunately, every age has its Bourrit, but 
it IS only fait to remember tha^Bourrit bften 
sh®wod a very geneious appreciation^ of other 
climbers. He could not quite forgave Paccard. 
.Let us remembev his passion for the snows. 
Let us forget tlie rest. ^ 

It is pleasant tA record that De.Saassuw’s 
old ambitior\ was gratified, ,and that he 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mont 
Blanc in July 1787. Nor is this his only great 
expedition. He camped out foy a fortnight 
on the Col dc Geant, a remarkable performance. 
He Visited Zermatt, then in a very uncivili^d 
conditicim, aiicf^made ttie first ascenT'of the 
Petit Mont Cervin.% I|e digd in 1799. 

As fop Balmat, he became a guide, sftid in 
this capftcity earned •a ,vary^faj{^ income. 
Having acctimulated gome cajiital, tie cast 
ftbotJfefcfor a profitable; investment. Two per- 
<ect strangers, whom he met on the high road, 
solveihis difficulty in a manner highly satis- 
factory a^ar as they were^ concerned. They 
assurai hiyi that they were bankers, and 
that they would pay him five per cent, on hfe 
capital. .fh^Arst of theje statements may 
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have been t«ue, the i^cond was* false. He 
did not see the bankers^*or his capital aigain. 
Shortly after this initiation into high finance, 
he left Chaiiroujiix to search for % mythical 
gold-mine among the "glaciers of the valley 
of Sixt. He disappeared and was never segi 
agairi. He left a family* of fcmr sons, two of 
whom wferetkilled in thft Napoleoj^ic Wats. 
His grgat-nephew became the fawurite guide 
of Mr. Justice Wills, with whom he climbed* 
the Wetterhorn. 



CHAPTER V 

MONTE ROSA AND THE BUNDICER OBERLAND 

The conqaest of Mont Blanc 4as the most 
"important monntaineewng achievement of the 
period ;*• but good work was also being done 
in other parts of the Alps. Monte 'itosar as 
we soon shall see, had already attracted the 
adventurous, and the Biindner Oberland gave 
one great name to the story of Alpine adven- 
ture. We haVe already noted the important 
part played by priests in the conquest of the 
Alps; and Ca tholic mountaineers mav well 
honour the memory of Placidus ^ Spescha as 
one of the greatest of'the ©limbing priesthood. 

Father^^lacidus was" born in 1782 at 'fruns. 
As a boy hf^ joined the Friars dJ Di^j^tis, and 
after completing his education, -at Einsiedeln, 
where he made good use of an excellent 
^libraity, returned again to Disentis. As a 
"toiall boy, he had tended his father’s llbcks 
and acquired a passionate love for the 
mountains^ of his native valley. As a monk/ 
he resumed the hill wanderings, which He 
ffpntinufti ai^iOst to th^p^olose of a long life. 

, 82 w . "" 
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He was aii«uiifortunltte man. The Fyjnch 
Revolution made itself^ felt in Graubunden; 
and with the dtestrut^tion of the monaste^ 
all his notei*aij.d manuscripts were burned. 
When the Austrians ousted the French, he was 
even more luckless ; as a result of a serman 
on the text “ #ut not your tfast in princes ” 
he was ifhpiisoned in Innsbruck fo^ eighte'en 
months. He came b&ck only to be persecuted 
afresh. Throughout bis life, hi)fe wide learning 
and tolerant outlook iinvited •the susjJicion of 
thf enVteus and narr#w-mifided ; and on his 
return to Grajibiinden he was accused of 
heresy. His books and his manuscripts were 
confiscated, and he was forbidden to clindj. 
After a succession of troubled years, he returned 
to Truns ; and though he had passed ,his 
seventieth year Re still continued to^ climb. 
As late as 1824, he made two attempts on the 
Todi. ^ On his last attempt, ^he reached a gap, ^ 
now known as, the Port^ da Spescha,jress thaft’ 
a thousan.4 feel b^OAV the aummit^j and from 
this point he# watched, with, mixed feelings, 
the two chamois hunters? he^bad sent forwar'Sf 
reach the summit. He died at the age of 
eighi^-two. One wishes that he haj^ attained"' 
in person his greattambition, the conquest of 
• the Todi ; but, even though he fa^ed on this 
outstanding peak, he had several good per- 
forij^nces to his c^etlit, amonf^ (^ers 
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first ,ascentfOf the Stockgron (11,411 feet) in 

1788, '- the Rheinwal^horn (11,148 feet) in 

1789, the Piz Urlaun (11|063 ffcet) in 1798, and 
ivimerous other important climbii. 

His list of ascents is long, and proves a 
constant devotion to the hills amongst -which 
he passed the happiest hours rd an unhappy 
life. “PJacidus ^ Spescha” — ^thpre Was little 
placid in hisdife save the cheerfm resignation 
With which he faced the* buffetings of fortune. 
He was a learned and bread-minded man ; and 
the mountains, with tb^ir quiet sanWy, seem 
to have helped him to bear constant vexation 
caused by small-minded persons. These sus- 
picions of heresy must have proved very 
wearisome to"“ the mountaineer who missed 
his way and strayed into the Priesthood.” He 
must have _f^*lt that- his 'opponent were, 
perhaps* justified, that the mountains had 
given him ari' interpretation of his beliefs that 
'was, perhaps, wider thhn the creed of Rome, 
and that he himself had found a san^T- outlook 
in those temples of a larger faith to which he 
hi'ted up his eyes for help. As a relief fr6'm 
•a hostile and unsympathetic atmosphere, let 
■‘tvs hdpe ^that he discovered some lustful 
anodyne among the tranquil broadness of the 
upper sno-y^s. The fatigue and difficulties of 
long mountaifi tramps exhaust the mind, T;o 
tfee excltfs,ioR*‘l{lf those I’ttSc cares which i^m 
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so great in the artificial life of » the valley. 
Certainly, the serene indifference of the hills 
found a responsft in the quiet philosophy of his 
life. Very Mttte remains of all that he must 
have written, very little — only a few words, 
in which he summed up the convections whiah • 
life Iiad givenAim. “ When T carefully con- 
vsider the fortune and ifl-fortune Viat ^have 
befallen me,* I have "difficulty in* determining 
which of the two has been the more profitable 
since a man without^trials i5 a manVithout 
experiertce,’ and such ft one*is without insight 
— vexatio dat\intellectum,^^ A* brave con- 
fession of a good faith, and in his case no vain 
utterance, but the sincere summary of 
philosophy which coloured his whole outlook 
on life. , ^ 

The^^arly history of Monte ^osa^has an 
appeal even stronger than the story of Mont 
Blanc. It begins with the iftenaissance. From 
the hiils aroupd Milan,*Leonardo da ^inci ha^fi 
s^en the- fftint flilsli^of dawn on Monte Rosa 
beyond — « 

A thousand shadowy p^hcilled valleys 
fJlmd snowy dells in a goldea air. \ 

The elusive vision Jiad provoked hfs restless, 

» untiring spirit to search out the^ seerSts of 
^onte Rosa. The results of that expedition 
haw already been ]i(9ticed. •! 
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After Da Vinci t'here is «. long gap. 
Scheachzer had heard of Monte Rosa, but 
contents himself with t^e illu&inating remark 
^at “ a stiff accumulation of.pfll&petuaI ice is 
attached to it,” De ^aussure visited Macu- 
nagii^ in 1789, but disliked the inhabitants 
and complaineli of their inh«spitality. He 
pdssed Qn, after Climbing an amimportant 
snow peak, ‘the Pizzo Bianco (10,552 feet). 
‘His story is chiefly interesting for an allusion 
to one df the finest of the early Alpine expedi- 
tions. In recent? yearp, a manuscflpt con- 
taining a detailed account of,*this climb has 
come to light, and supplements the vague 
story which De Saussure had heard. 

Long ago, 'in the Italian valleys of Monte 
Rosa, there was a legepd of a happy valley, 
hidden awapr-hetween the glaciers of great 
chain. In this secret and magic vale, the 
flowers bloo'med - even iu winter, and the 
“thamoi^^ fotmd graz&g whep less Ibappy 
pastures ■vv^ere buried byi the snow. So r^n 
the tale, which the mothers of Alagna and 
TSre^soney told to their children. The dis- 
‘‘covery of the happy valley was due t^Jean 
''Joseph E^ck. Beck was a domestic servant 
with the soul of a pioneer and the organising 
talent that^ makes for success. He had he^rf ‘ 
a rumour thdt a few men from Alagna had 
eL“termirftd find the ‘’Galley. Beck v{as a 
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Gressoney n^n; and he determined that 
Gressoney should have* the honour c(jf the 
discovery. Again a^d again, in Alpine his- 
tory, we fimi this rivalry between, adjoinii^ 
valleys acting as an incentive of great ascents. 
Beck collected a large party, including “ a , 
man*of learning,” by nartic Finzefis (Vincent). 
With due secrecy, they a;t out on a Simday 
of August lfr88. • » * 

They started fromjtheir sleej)ing places a^ 
midnight, and roped carefully. They had 
fuAiishM themselves ,with (tlimbing irons and 
alpenstocks. J?hey suffered fr9m mountain 
sickness and foss of appetite, but pluckily 
determined to proceed. At the head of the 
glacier, they. “ encountered a ‘slope of rotff" 
devoid of snow,” which they climbed. “ It 
was twelve o’clock. JIardly had we gol to 
the summit of the rock than wc saw a ^and — 
an amazing — ’Spectjicle.,* We sahdown to con- 
template at our leisure the lost valley, whiah' 
seemed . tp uS to Jje * entjrely cov Aed with 
glaciers. examined it carefully, but could • 
not satisfy ourselves that it^as the unkifbtm 
valley, seeing that none of us had eve|' been 
in the Vallais.” The valley, in fact^ was none • 
other than the valley of Zermatt, and the pass, 
which these early explorers had reached, was 
^Ke Lysjoch, where, to this day, the rock on 
which they rested l^rs the appropnjiate naipe 
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that. they gave it, The Rock of Discovery,” 
Beckis party thus reached a height of 14,000 
feet, a record till Balm^t beaft them on Mont 
J^lanc. e , 

The whole story is alive with the undj^g 
rpmance that still haunts the skyline whose 
secrets we *know t6o well. i3"he Siegfried 
map" has, driven tJie happy v^ley further 
afield. In other ranges', still uAcharl^d, we 
•must search f gr the reward of those that cross 
the great divides between the known and the 
unknown, and gLzc dgwn from th^ poftals 
of a virgin pass on to glaeieffs no man has 
trodden, and valleys that no stranger has 
seen. And yet, for the true mountaineer 
every pass is a discovery, and the happy 
valley beyond the hills still lives as the embodi- 
ment of the_child’s d^eam.* All exploration, 
it is said, is due to the two primitive instincts 
of childhood; the Ucsvre to. look over the edge, 
^ c/nd the^’desire to look lound the corner.' And 
so we can share Jhe 'thrill* tHat drpve that 
little *band u^j to the Rock of Discovery. We 
KiidW that, throj^gh 4:he long upward toilihg, 
f their ^eyes must ever have been fixed on the 
curve of ^he pass, slung between the gufe'ding 
hills, the skyline which hfld the great secret 


they'nope^ to solve. We can realise the last 
moments of ' breathless suspense as thefr 


sljmulder^rftwew thrust above the dividing jrall, 
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and the ground fell away from .their feet to 
the valley of desire. Tn a sense, we all have 
known moments su*h as this; we have felt 
the “ inteifte desire to see if the Happy Val^y 
may not lie just rounA the comer.” 

Twenty-three years after this memoraj)le; 
expedition, Sfonte Ros^ was»the scene of one 
of the most daring firSt ascents^ in Alpine 
history. I^r. Pietro Giordani Alagna made 
a solitary ascent of the virgin summit which 
still bears his name. -Th^ Punta ‘Giordani 
is*one1ftf the minor siunmitt of the Monte Rosa 
chain, and rises to the respectable height of 
13,304 feet. Giorcfaui’s dscent is another 
proof, if proof were needed, that the e arly 
climbers were, in many ways, “as adventurous 
as the modern mountaineer. We find Balmat • 
making a series *of solitary attempts on Mont 
Blanc, and cheerfully sleeping out, alone, on 
the higher siiowfiolds. Gibrdarti climbs, with- 
out companions, a virgin peak; and another 
.early hero of Mot^c tlosd, of wljom wc shall 
speak in du(j course, spent night in a cleft of* 
i6e, at a height of 14,000 fpet. GiordailiT'oy 
the way, indited a. letter to a friend fijam the, 
summit of his peak. He begins bjj remarking 
that a sloping piece of granite serves him for 
^ table, a block of blue ice for a seat.’ After 
an eloquent description of the view, he ex- 
presses his annoydiftte at the lack df scientific 
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instruments,, and the lateness />f the hour 
whicokalone prevented him — as he believed — 
from ascending Monte Rosa itself. 

“^iordaniis ascent closes th§ etfrly history 
orMonte Rosa; but we cannot leave Monjte 
.Rosa without mention of some of the men who 
played an iinp®rtant part in^pits conqAest. 
Monte Rosa, it shoulid be explaintd, is not a 
single pea^, but a cluster of ten'sumnpts of 
which the Dufpur Spitzt is the highest point 
(15,217 feet). Of these,# the Punta Giordani 
was the first, and the Djifour Spitae tile IdSt, 
to be climbed.. In 1817, Dr. Pairott made the 
first ascent of the*Parrott* Spitze (12,643 feet); 
and two years later the Vincent Pyramid 
^i3',829) was climbed by a son of that Vincent 
who had been taken on Beck’s expedition 
because he was “ a mjin of learning.]^ Dr. 
ParrottJ^it might be remarked in passing, was 
the first man ^to rekch^the summit of Ararat, 
Noah cannot be credited with having 
reached higher pqint Ih^n thd gap between 
• the greater and the lesser AraraJ. 

^ftt of all the namea associated with pioneer 
work on Monte Rosa that of Zumstein is the 
•greatest. He* made five attempts to reach 
the highest point of the grqup, and succeeded 
in cliiiHung the Zumstein Spitze (15,004 feet) 
which still l^ears his name. He had numerous*' 
ad^entureti on Monte R/^sa, and as we h|ve 
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already seen* spent one night in a creva&se, at 
a height of 14,000 feet.* He became quite a 
local celebrityf andiis mentioned as such by 
Prof. Forbls apd Mr. King in theiy respect^ 
books. His great a*scent of the Zumstein 
Spitze was made in 1820, thirty-five years, 
befdre the c^quest of* the 4iighest point of 
Monte Rosa. • * * 



CHAPTER VI 


TIROL *AND. THE OBErCaND 

The story *of Monte Rt>sa has torcedrus to 
«,nticipate the* chronological order of events. 
We must now <urit back, and follow the 
fortunes of the mfcn wliose names 'ar^? linked 
with the great peaks of TiroJ*^ and of the 
Oberland. Let ils recapitulate the most im- 
portant dates in the history of mountaineer- 
ing before the opening of th<i nineteenth 
century. Such dates arg 1760, which saw the 
beginning of^rious mcamtainecring, wijh the 
ascent of tfie Titlis; 1778, which witnessed 
Beck’s fine ejfpedrfionlto the Lysjoch; 1779, 
tke year* in which the'Velan, apd 1786, the 
year in wHi^i Mont Blaiic, wefe climbed, Th^. 
‘ last year of the century saw th^ conquest of 
thfe” Cross Glockn^, one of the giants of Tirol. 
• The^Glockner has the distinction of being 
the only ^reat mountain first climbed oy a 
Bishop. Its conquest was tdie work of a jovial 


^ Not “ Th® Tirol,” still less “ The Austrian TiroV*« 
but “Tirol.” We* do not speak of “The Scotland” or 
“The Britislk Scotland.” •• 
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ecclesiastic, by name and style Franz Aitgraf 
von Salm-Reifferscheid Krantheim, Bishop of 
Gurk, hereinafter termed — quite simply — 
Salm. BisliDp^Salm had no motiw^e but t^ 
fun of a climb. He was not a scientist, and 
he was not interested in the temperature ^t • 
which water% boiled afiove 'the snow line, 
provided dnly that it^ boiled sjjifficierftly 
quickiy to provide him with hot drinks and 
shaving water. He •was a most luxurious 
climber, and before itarfing^for the Glockner 
he’^hM a • magnificent hut built to accom- 
modate the party, and a chef conveyed from 
the episcopal palace to feed them. They 
were weather-bound for three days in these 
very comfortable quarters ; * but the chef 
proved equal to the^ demands on liis tajent. 
An enthusiastic climber compared the dinners 
to those which he had enjoyed when Staying 
with the Bishop ab Gurk. Thcfc were eleven 
amateurs an^ nineteefi guides and ^rters itn 
yic party. ThCir* first attempt^ was foiled 
by bad weatj)cr. On Augugt 25, 1799, they * 
rekehed the summit, erected a cross, and'^s- 
pose(^of several bottles of win^. They then * 
disc<fV^ered that their triumph w^-s a ‘trifle 
premature. The £dockncr consists of two 
siijmmits separated by a narrow ridge. They 
"Thiad climbed the lower; the real summit was 
stfll 112 feet above, them. Next^year the 
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mistake was rectified ; but, though the Bishop 
was <me of the party, he did not himself reach 
the highest point till a few yeftirs later. 

^Four years after the Gloclm^;^ had been 
climbed, the giant of Tirol and the EasteM 
« AJps was oyercome. The conquest of the 
Ortler was due to a romantic fancy of Arch- 
duke^ Jolyi. Just a*s Charles VII of France 
deputed his‘ chamberlatn to climb ^Mont 
Aiguille,* so the Archduke (who, by the way, 
was the *son of the Emperor Leopold II, and 
brother of Francis ^II, last of the Holy Ionian 
emperors) deputed Gebjiard, member of 
his suite, to climfe the Ortler, Gebhard made 
sev eral attempts without success. Finally, 
a chamois hunter of the Passeierthal, br 
nanf\e Joseph Pichler, introduced himself to 
Gebhard, made the ascent from Trafoi 
on September 28, 1804. Next year Gebhard 
himself reacKed the -summit, and took a 
reading of the height by a barometer. The 
result showed that the Ortlef was higher thap 
the Glockner — ayiiscovery which caused great 
joy. Its actual hsiglft is, as a matter of fact, 

. t2,80^ feet. ^But the ascent of the JJrtler 
was Tong in achieving the popularity tnat it 
deserved. Whereas the Gl<ickner was climbed 
about seventy times before 1860, the Ortlpr^ 
was only ‘clim’bed twice between Gebhard’s 
ascent ang the ascent b 3 »%Re Brothers Buxton 
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and Mr. Tuokett, in 1864. Archduke John, 
who inspired the first ascent, made ah un- 
successful attempt (this time in person) on the 
Gross VeneJig^, another great Tyrolese pea^ 
He was defeated, and* the mountain was not 
finally vanquished till 1841. # • 

Tfie scene 4 low changes to the Oberland. 
Nothing ifi'mch had been •accomplished in the 
Oberland before tlfc opening years of the 
nineteenth century. A few passes, the Peters** 
grat, Oberaarjoch, Ifechifigel* and GAuli, had 
beSh ei\)ssed ; but th#> onlyisnow peaks whose 
ascent was undoubtedly accomplished were 
the Handgcndgletscherhorn (10,806 feet) and 
a peak whose identification is difficult. These 
were climbed in 1788 by a man* called Muller, 
^ho was engaged in surveying for Weiss. ^His 
map was a very* brilliant achievement, con- • 
sidering the date at which it appS-ref. The 
expenses had been defray ed^^y a tich merchant 
of Aarau, Johann. Rudt)lph Meyer, whose softs 
were destinecTto pjiay an. important part in 
Alpine exploration. J. R, M^yer had climbed 
the Titlis, and one of hisisoii^ made one of^e 
first Racier pass expeditions in the Ob€a*land? 
crossing the Tschingel in 1790. * , • 

J. R. Meyer’s two sons, Johann Rudolph 
the second and Hieronymus, were responsible 
"*tor some of the finest pioneer wWk in the 
story of mountaineeFjpLg. In 1811 raey made 
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the first crossing of the Beich pass, the Lot- 
schenliicke, and the first ascent of the 
Jungfrau. As was inevitable, their story 
^s disbelieved. To dispel all^do4bt, another 
expedition was undertaken in the followili<g 
» y^ar. On this expedition the leaders were 
Rudolph and Gottlieb Meyer, |f>ons of J. R. 
Mey&r tlje second *■ (the conquetor of the 
Jungfrau), and grandsons of J. R. Meyer the 
^rst. The twqMeyers separated after crossing 
the Obefaarjoch.*- Gottlieb crossed the Grun- 
hornliicke, and bivouacked near the^sitlf of 
the present Concordia Inn. Rudolph made 
his classical attempt on the Finsteraarhorn, 
an d rejoined Gottlieb. Next day Gottlieb 
made the seednd ascent of the Jungfrau and 
Rudolph forced the first indisputable cross- 
ing of the Strahlegg py^ss fiom the Unteraar 
glacier to Grindelwald. 

To return to Ru^iolph’s famous attempt on 
the Fin'steraarhorn. Rudolph, as we * have 
seen, separated fij,om hip brflther Gottlieb 
near the Obera^rjoch. Rudolph, who was 
ofiiy twenty-one ^t the time, took with him 
^iwo Yalaisian hunters, by name Alois Volker 
and ’^Joseph Bortis, a Melchthal “porter,” 
Arnold Abbiihl, and a Hs.sle man, Abbiihl 
was not a porter as we understand the word, 
but a knelt, or servant, of a small inn. lie* 
played t^e leading part’- hi this climb, 
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party bivouacked on the depression known as 
the Rothhornsattel, and left it next morning 
when the sun had already struck the 
summits, p%pbably about 5 a.m. ^They dt^ 
scended to the Studerfirn, and shortly before 
reaching the Ober Studerjoch started to clinib ^ 
the great easjjprn face of the-Finsteraarhorn. 
After six h^urs, they reached the crest o?the 
ridge.^ Meyer could go no furthe^ and re- 
mained where he ; while the guides, 
proceeded and, accordijatg to the accounts 
whialwhave come dcysrn t 9 us, reached the 
summit. 

Captain Faftar h&s summed up all the 
available evidence in The Alpine Journal for 
August 1913.^ The first climber who attempted* ‘ 
to repeat the ascent * was the well-known 
scientist Hugi. JHe * was led by the same^ 
Arnold Abbiihl, who, as already s£ift;edf\ook a 
prominent part in Meyers eipediiion. Abbiihl, 
howef er, not only failed to identify the highest 
peak from thVRothhdrnsattel, but, ^n being 
pressed, admitted ftiat he had never reached 
the summit it all. In ,1830^’ Hugi published 
these facts and Meyer, indignant at the implied 
chall^^ge to his veracity, promised to produce 
further testimony^ But there the matter 
dropped. Captain Farrar summarise? the 
^situation with convincing thorou^ness. 

‘‘ What was th<;. ^situation in 1E12 ? We 
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have an enthusiastic ingenuous yquth attempt- 
ing an ascent the like of which in point of 
difficulty had at that time never been, nor 
““v^as for ngarly fifty years aftcr,i/i attempted. 
He reaches a point on the arete without ai;^y 
great difficulty ; and there he remains, too 
tired to proeeed. About this portion of the 
asceitit, there is, sav? as to the p^^^cise point 
gained, nb question ; and it is of this portion 
^lone Meyer is a first-l^and witness. Three 
of his guides go, on, t^anc^ return to him after 
many hours with tjie statement th^t thcy+iad 
reached the summit, or that is ^'ihat he under- 
stands. I shall examine later this point. 
But is it not perfectly natural that Meyer 
•^ould accept their statement, tl\Sit he should 
swallow with avidity, their claim to have 
reached the goal of all Kis labours ? He l^nd, 
as I shrill sKow later, no reason to doubt them ; 
and, doubtless, he^Teiyiainefi firm in his belief 
uj5>til Hugi’s book appeared many years ^after. 
At once, Hie is up in arm^* at Hugi*s questioning, 

• as he thinKs, his own statements and his 
guides’ claims. 'He ^pens his 'reply quot^ 
above^ promises to publish his MSS. and hopes 
to produce testimony in support. ThenHkjmes 
Hugi’s reply, and Meyer rq^lises that his own 
perso^ial share in the expedition is not 
questioned^ but he sees that he may after all*' 
have beeiC misled by, or ,hAve misunderstood, 

• I - ' - V 
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his guides, and he is faced with the reported 
emphatic denial of his leading guide, who was 
at that tii^e still living, and could hav^ been^ 
referred to?* It may be* said that Re wrote to 
Abbiihl for the ‘ testimony,’ and failed to 
elicit a satisfactory jreply. Thrown inter 
hopeless doufct, all the strohger because his 
belief in fUk guide’s statement had lieen firmly 
implanted in his mind all these nineteen years, 
is it to be wondered at that he^lets the mattdi* 
d rop? He finds hifnselif ufiable to get any 
testunbny; and realises that the publication 
of his MS. vfljl not ^supply any* more reliable 
evidenccy One can easily picture the dis- 
enchanted malrt^ putting the whole matter 
aside in shefcr despair of ever arriving at the 
truth.” ^ * • 

•We have no space t(9 follow Capt^iin JParwrrtr 
arguments. They do^noj seem to leave a 
shac^w of doubt. • At the same* time, Captain 
Farrar acquits the jjarty^ of any ^eliberSte 
•intention to deceive, and admits^ that their 
ascent of tly} secondary summit of the Fin- 
s^ei^aarhorn was a very* fino performance. It , 
is noteworthy that? many of tl^ greatr pealfs • 
have been attempted, and some actually 
climbed for the fii%t time, by an unnecessarily 
difficult route. The Matterhorn was assailed 
for years by the difficult Italian a^te, before 
easy Swiss rSifto was^ ^isco^^sred. The 
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south-east route, which Meyer’s party at- 
tempted, still remains under certain conditions, 
a difficult rock climb, which nlay not unfitly 
compared in part with the Italian ridge of 
the Matterhorn. The ordinary west ridg'ife 
presents no real difficulties. 

The first complete ascent of the Finsteraar- 
horn was made on August 10, 1829^ by Hugi’s 
two guides, Jakob Leutholti and Joh. Wahren. 
Eugi remained behind, '‘200 feet below the 
summit. The HOgisStteh still commemorates 
a pioneer of this gr^at pt^ak. ** 

So much for the Meyers. They deserve 
a high place in the history of exploration. 

It has often seemed to me,” writes Captain 
Farrer, “ that ' the craft of mountaineering, 
and even more the art of mountaineering 
- dctceript-ion,^ distinctly retrograded for over 
fifty years after these great expeditions of the 
Meyers. It is^ not until the early ’sixties^that 
rotks of 'equal difficult^^ are again attacked. 
Even then— witnes/5 Aimer’ji' opinion as to 
’the inaccessibility of the Mattphorn — men 
ha^Tnot yet learned the axiom, which Alex- 
. dnder -Burge^er was the first, certainjv by 
practice rather than by explicit enunciation, 
to lay down, viz. that the practicability of 
rocks is only decided by actual contact. 
Meyer’s gyldes had a glimmering of this. It 
is again not until the ’sixtfei that Meyer’s ca^m 
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yet vivid descriptions of actualities are sur- 
passed by those brilliant articles of Stephen, 
of Moore^ of^Tuckett, and by Whjroper’s^ 
great ‘ Scrambles ’ that are the glory ^ 
English mountaineering.” 

But perhaps the grejitest naigic associated 
witli this peiiod is that of tfte great scientist, 
Agassiz, ^^gassiz is a stt’iking exaqjple of the 
possibilities of courtige and a livtily faith. He 
never had any money ; and yat he invariably 
lived as if he poss^sscef a eomfortable com- 
petSIfce. I have^ no ♦time for making 
money,” is •Que of his sayings that have 
become famous. He was a native of Orbe, 
a bealitiful town in the Jura. His father was 
a pastor, ami the young AgassTz was intended 
for the medical pjdfession. He took the 
medical degree, T^ut nemained ^trarlfajj: » hfrr 
determination to become, as he toTd his father, 

“ the first naturalist o^his tim^.” Humboldt 
and Cuvier, soon discovered his pjj 5 vers;*in 
^due time he {Tcdarij^e a professor ajj Neuch&tel. 
He married on eighty louis g, year ; but money 
(fifficulties never depressed him. As a boy^ 
of twenty, earning the princely sum of fifty, 
pounds a year, he maintained a secretary in 
his employment,# a luxury which he never 
denied himself. Usually he maintained two 
dr three. At N euchatel, his incom^^ eventually 
increased to £l25^a^year. On tlris, he kept 

• • f • • 
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up an academy of natural historj^ a museum, 
a staff of secretaries and assistants, a litho- 
_graphic and printing plant, and a wife. His 
by tke way, was a German ^ady; and 
it is not surprising that her chief quarrel wi^i 
life was a lack of moneyforhousehold expenses. 
The naturalist, who had no time for malting 
money, spent what" little he h^ on the 
necessities of 'his existence, such as printing 
presses and secretaries, (and left the luxuries 
of the larder to take\jarfeof themselves. His 
family helped him t with ‘doans, “at-fir^T^e 
arc told, “ with pleasure, but a|terwards with 
some reluctance.” Humboldt also advanced 
small sums. “ I was pleased to remain a 
debtor to Humboldt,” writes Agassiz, a senti- 
ment, which probably awqkens more sympathy 
:;^:_-tb£^eart of the averagb undergraduate 
than it did m the bosom of Humboldt. 

A holiday which Agassiz spent with another 
great naturalist, Charpbntier, w$s indirectly 
responsible for the abeginnjngs of the glacial 
'theory. Throughout Switzerland, you may 
find”huge boulde^^s known as erratic blockis. 
These blocks have a different geological 
ancestry frorn the rocks in the immediate 
neighbourhood. They did not grow like 
mushrooms, and they must therefore have 
been carri^i to their present position by some 
outside agfency. In the^ (eighteenth centu^, 
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naturalists i^blved all these questions by a 
priori theories, proved by quotations from 
the book ^of •Genesis. The Flood was a ^ 
favourite sohition, and the Flood ^as, ther'^^ 
fore, invoked to solve the riddle of erratic 
blocks. By the time thfit Agassiz had begT*n» 
his* great wsrk, the Flood* was, however, 
becoming^iscredited, add its reputed opera- 
tions%were being driven further afield. 

The discovery of tlfe true solution Was due? 
not to a scientist, but 'to if simple chamois 
hu5fe?, named Pei4-andi«r. He knew no 
geology, but*. he cquld draw •obvious con- 
clusions from straightforward data without 
invoking the Hood. He had seen these 
blocks on glaciers, and he had seen them many 
miles away from glagi^rs. He made the,only 
possible deduction — ^that glacier^ 
some time, have covered t^e whole of Switzer- 
land^ Perrandier* expounded ftis views to a 
civil engine^, by name Venetzi» Venlitz 
.passed it on to*Charpentier, and^harpentier 
converted ^gassiz. Agasgiz made prompt* 
use of the information,* so prompt that Char-^ 
pentj^r accused him of stealing ]jis ideas. He. 
rea(f a paper before the Helvetic Society, in 
which he announced his conviction tl^t the 
earth had once been covered with a sheet of 
ice that extended from the Noi*|h Pole to 
Cjpntral Asia. Thfi. scepticism ^ith which 
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this was met incited Agassiz tb search for 
more evidence in support of his theory. His 
^st work was done in “ The ^.H6tel des 
^euchatelbis.” This hStel at^fitst consisted 
of an overhanging boulder, the entrance trf 
*which was , screened by a blanket. The 
hotel was built near the Grftnsel on the 
medial n^praine of * the lower Aar glacier. 
To satisfy Mrs. Agassiz, Her husband eventu- 
ally moved into even lAore palatial quarters 
to wit, a rough "babifi cbvered with canvas. 

The outer apactmeiit,” complain^^*^rs. 
Agassiz, a lady hard to, please^ “ boasted a 
table and one or two benches ; even a couple 
of chairs were kept as seats of honour for 
occasional guests. A shelf against the wall 
accoynmodated books, tti^truments, coats, etc. ; 
-i^i^a^lank floor on which* to spread th€ir 
blankets at night v^as a good exchange for the 
frozen surfaced the glacier But the picture 
of"this derange menage* would ^be incomplete 
without iqention Agassiz’s companions^ 
* “ AjE^assiz and hi^s companions is a phrase 
thal meets us ati. evd'ry turn of his history. 

. He needed companions, ‘partly because he 
was df a friendly and companionable nature, 
partl]^, no doubt, to vary^the monotony of 
Mrs. Agassiz’s constant complaints, but 
mainly because his ambitious schemes were 
impossible^without assistSAce. His work )ji- 
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volved great Expenditure, which he could only 
recoup in part from the scanty grants allowed 
him by sci€||^tiffb societies, and the patrbnage 
of occasional wealthy amateurs. The first-^ 
qualification necessary in a “ companion ” 
was a certain indifferemje as to .salary, airf * 
the usual aitangement was* that Agassiz 
should provide board and^lodging in the hotel, 
and that, if his assistant were in need of 
money, Agassiz shoufd provide some if he* 
had any lying loose* at* the’ time. This at 
least was the substlince « of the contract 
between AgaSsiz, on the one hand, and 
Edouard Desor of Heidelberg University, on 
the other hand. 

Desor is perhaps the most famous of the 
little band. He was^ a political refugee, 

“ Without visible raear^ of subsist(^ce 
was a talented young gentleman with a keen 
inter^t in scientific disputes, and an eye for 
what is vulgarly knowu as personal a^ertise- 
•^ent. In other viords^e sharceVthe very 
human weakness of enjoying the sight of his 
name in honoured print. ” Another companion 
was Karl Vogt. Mfs. Agassiz two "great* 
quarrels with life. The first was a shortage 
of fundsf and the s*bcond was the improjyiety 
^ of^ the stories exchanged between Vogt and 
Desors. Another companion was\a certain 
Grossly, a gentlem^ft«whos^piain i^harm for 
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Agassiz consisted in the fact timt, “ though 
he never had any money, he never wanted 
any.V He lived with AgassPz i^ the winter 
fts secretjary. In summer be •tramped the 
Jura in search of geological data. He never 
pothered about mopey, but was always pre- 
pared to exchange some good» anecdote for 
a night’s lodging. ^Eventually, 1^ went mad 
and enaed his days tn an asylums Yet 
another famous name, associated with Agassiz, 
is that of Doilfus^Aucset, an Alsa tian of 
Miilhausen, who yy^as bhrn in 1797. His^reat 
w^orks were, two books, thf* first entitled 
Materials for the Study of Glaciers^ and the 
second Materials for the Dyeing of Stuffs. On 
the whole, he seems to have been more 
interested in glacierfe ^than in velvet. He 
Desor, the filst ascent of "the 
GalenstocU:, and also of the most southern 
peak of the •Wettertlom, -namely the Rosen- 
hiorn (1^,110 feet). He built rxiany observa- 
tories dh^the Aai; glacie^ a'h^' the Theodule 
and he was u^uajly krtown as Papa Gletscher 
Ddllfus.” , • ’ ' 

» Suph, then, were Agassiz’s compp-nions. 
Humour and romance are blended ih the 
picture of the strange little company that 
gathered every evening beneath the rough 
shelter of the h6tel. We see Mrs. Agassiz 
bearing with admirably ^il&signation those in- 
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conveniences that must have proved a very 
real sorrow to her orderly German mind. 
We see Dei^r Snd Vogt exchanging btoad 
anecdotes to tIie*indignation of the good lady ; « 
and we can figure the abstracted naturalist, 
utter^ indifferent to hisp environment, and" 
only occupied Vith the deductions that may 
be drawn from the movement of stak*i^ driven 
into a**glacier. Let me quote in conclusion 
a few words from a syihpa^hetic* appreciation ^ 
by tjj^latc William •Jafnes \Memories and 
Studies ) — • 

\ a . 

“ Agassiz was a splendid example of the 
temperament that looks forward and not 
backwards, and never wastes a moment in 
regrets for the irrcvoc|tbIe. I had the privi- 
lege of admission* to his society durinjg^hcv*^ 
Thayer expedition to Brazi^. I we^l remem- 
ber, a^niglit, as we ail swung in or# hammocks, 
in the fairy like moonlight, on the dec^pf th*e 
iiteamer that throbbf d its ^y up tlje Amazon 
between the forests guacfmng the stream on 
either side, rfow he turned .and whispered, 

‘ Jamei^ are you awake? ’ and Continued, " 
cannot sleep ; 1 am too happy ; I keep think- 
ing of thwe glorious plans.’ . . • 

“ Agassiz’s influence on methods of teacliing 
in our community was prompt and decisive — 
all the more so that ?fc*i^truck people’s imagina- 
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tion by its very excess. The good old way of 
committing printed abstractions to memory 
seeitis never to have received fach a shock 
as it eHcountered at his hafids. There is 
probably no public school teacher who 'vvill 
“^ot tell you howc Agassiz used to lock a 
student up in a room full of ‘turtle shells or 
lobster i'hells or oyster shells, without a book 
or word to help him, and not let him oift till he 
had discovered all Jhe truths which the objects 
contained. Some ‘foilhd the truths ^ after 
weeks and montfis of lonely sorrow; others 
never found them. Those who found them 
were already made into naturalists thereby; 
the failures were blotted from the book of 
honour and of life. ‘ Go to Nature ; take the 
facts into your own hands ; look and see for 
ya i vMBg cIf ’—these wefe the maxims which 
Agassiz prcachedi wherever he went, and their 
effect on pedagogy \^as electric. ... « 

only man he really l(^ed and had use 
for was the man '^ho caal^ bring him facte, v 
To see facts, not to"“argue or r^isonniren was 
what life meant*for him ; and I think he often 
positively Loathed the fatiocinating 4;vpe of 
minS. " Mr. Blank, you are totally un- 
educated,’ I heard him sa'^’^ once to?t student, ^ 
who had propounded to him some glittering^ 
theoretic generality. And on a similar occa- 
sion, he gave aij admonijtiop that must have 
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sunk dee*p intg the heart of him to whom it 
was addressed. ‘ Mr. X, some people perhaps 
now consider’ yyu are a bright young ijian ; 
but when ycm^are fifty years old, if tjaey ever 
speak of you then, what they will say will be 
this : ‘‘ That Mr. X — oh yes, I know him;^ 
he used to be,a very bright young man.” ’ 
Happy is 4iie conceited youth who at the 
proper^oment receives such salutaty cold- 
water therapeutics as this, frorn one who in 
other respects is a kinji frjCnd#' 

So mucli for, Agassiz. It*only remains to 
add that his dompahions were responsible 
for some fine mountaineering. During these 
years the three peaks of the Wetterhorn were 
climbed, and Desor wa% concerned in two of 
tRege successful expeditions. A far fiber,, 
expedition was his ascent of the Lautel^aar- 
horn, by Desor in 1842*^ This peak is con- 
necte# with the Schreekhorn by a (Jifficuit 
ridge, and is a wf>Mthy rival to tliat weli^lSiown 
"^mmit. There wAe j^r<!^ew oth^ virgin 
climbs* in thii period, bpt ftie great age of 
Alpine conquest had^ scarcely* begun. ^ 

The* Connecting link between Agassiz \and 
modern mountaincejing is supplied by Gottlieb 
Studer, who was born in 1804, and died in 
**1890. His serious climbing began in 1823, 
and continued for iiyty years. Hq made a 
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number of new ascents, and reopened scores 
of passes, only known to natives. Most 
moiKitaineers know the careful ^nd beautiful 
^ panoramas which are the WQrk of his pencil. 
He drew no less than seven hundred of th^'Se. 
Jlis great ^ work, Veber Eis und Schnee,' Si 
history of Swiss climbing, ia an invaiuable 
authority to which most of his fifliccessors in 
this field are indebted. * • 

The carefiil readeiv will notice the com- 
parative absence of* tht English in the climbs 
which we have far described. TheTIffming 
of the English deserves a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER. VII . 

THRnCOMING OF TJIE ENGLISH 

• 

MotjVtaineering, as a sport, is so often 
treated as an invention of. EngHshmen, that * 
the r^gal facts of its o^l^gin are unconsciously 
disguised. A commonplace ferror of the text- 
books is to 3atc sporting mountaineering 
from Mr. Justice Wills’s famous ascent of the 
Wetterhorn in 1854. The W^Qtterhorn has 
three peaks, * and Mr. ^Justice Wills made 
the ascent of the^ summit which is usually^ 
climbed from Grindelwald. This peak, the 
Hasle Jungfrau, is the moFit difficult of the 
group #but it is nol t|je highest. In those 
early days, first ^ascents were not r^^^rded 
' v/ith the punctuality and j€horough«ess that 
preyails to-d^y ; and ^a iarge circle of 
mountaineers gave Mr. Justice Wills the 
credit c# making the'first ascent cH:he Hasle 
Jungfrau, or at least the first ascent from 
Grindelwdid. Curiously enough, the climb, 

. which is supposed to herald sporting moun- 
taineering, was only^the second ascent of th/ 
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Grindelwald route to the sununit of a peak 
which had already been climbed four times. 
The ^ facts are as follows : „ Decor’s guides 
climbed the Hasle Jungfrau ^i^ 1844, and 
Desor himself followed a lew days after. 
Three months before Wills’s ascent, the peak 
was twice climbeH by an ^ early English 
pioneer, Mr. Blackwell. Blacfevell’s first 
ascent Vas by the Rosenlaui route, ^ which 
Desor had followed, §nd his second, by the 
Grindelwald rcute; .cho^ien by Mr. Wills. On 
the last occasion, he was beaten by a-«torm 
within about ten feet of the top, ten feet 
which he had climbed oh the ptevious occasion. 
He planted a flag just under the final cornice ; 
and we must give him the credit of the 
pioneer ascent from Grindelwald. Mr. Wills 
never heard of these four ascents, and , be- 
lieved that the peak was still virgin when he 
ascended it. 

It would appear, then, that the so*-called 
first sporting climb lias little claim to that 
distinction. WhaV^ precisely, is meant bj^ 
“sporting” in this connection? The dis- 
tinction seems to be drawn between those 
who climb a mountain for the sheer joy of 
adventure, and those who were primarily 
concerned with the increase of ' scientific 
knowledge. The distinction is important ; 
but it is often forgotten that scientists, like 
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De Saussure,# Forbes, Agassiz and Desor, 
were none the less mountaineers because they 
had an intelligint interest in the geological 
history of mountains. All these nfen were 
inspired by a very genuine mountaineering 
enthusiasm. Moreover, before Mr. Wills’ll . 
climb there l^d been a number of quite 
genuine spurting climbs. •A few Englishmen 
had b^n up Mont Blanc; and, though most 
of them had been content witl\^ Mont Blanc, • 
they could scarcely Ije accused of scientific 
inspiiYttion. They, however, belonged to the 
‘‘One man, one mountain,* school,” and as 
such can scarcely claim to be considered as 
anything but mountaineers by accident. Yet 
Englishmen li^e Hill, Blackwelf, and Forbes, 
had climbed mountains nvith some regularity 
long before Mr. Whlls n^ade his great ascent ;•* 
and foreign mountaineers had already achieved 
a series of genuine s^ortftig ascents. Bourrit 
was fltterly indifferent to science t and 
Bourrit was, p*eifiaps, tBe first man who made 
a regular practice of climbldg a snow mountain 
every year. The fact that hf was not often 
successful must not « be allowed to discount# 
his sincere enthusiasm. Before T840,« no 
Englishm^ had entered the ranks of regular 
mountaineers; and by that date many of 
the’ great Alpine monarchs had fallen. Mont 
Blanc, the outer fortresses of Monte RqjSia, 

n • t • • t • • 
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the Finsteraarhorn, King of the Oberland, 
the Ortler, and the Glockner, the great rivals 
of the Eastern Alps, had all been conquered. 
The reigning oligarchies of the Alps had 
bowed their heads to man. 

Let us concede what must be conceded; 
even so, we need not fear thpt our share in 
Alpine history will be unduly ’diminished. 
Mr, Wills’s ascent was none the less epoch- 
making because it wa? the fourth ascent of a 
second-class peak.* The real value of that 
climb is this : It^ was one of the first climbs 
that were directly responsible for the system- 
atic and brilliant campaign which was in 
the main conducted by Englishmen. Iso- 
lated foreign mountaineers had already done 
brilliant work, but their example did not 
'^give the same direct impt^tus. It was not 
till the English arrived that mountaineering 
became a fashionable sport; and the wide 
group of English pioneers that carried off 
almost all the great prizes of the Alps between 
1854 and the conqt.st o^ the Matterhorn in 
1865 may fairly date their mvasioil flfom 
Mr. Justice Wills’s ascent, a climb which, 
though hot even a virgin ascent an3 by no 
means the first great climb by an Englishman, 
was^^none the less a landmark. Mr. Justice 
Wills’s vigorous example caught on as “ no 
achievement had caught on. His book, which 
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is full of spirfted writing, made many converts 

to the new sport. 

There hHj^, df course, been many enthfisiasts 
who had preached the sport bSore Mr.-^ 
Justice Wills climbed the Wetterhorn. The 
earliest of all Alpine Journals is .the Alpintt,* 
whifth first expressed the impetus of the 
great Alpine campaign. •It appeared 1806, 
and wrvived for four years, though the name 
was later attached t(fsL ipagaaine which has* 
still a large circulation* in Switzerland. It 
was edited by Ulysses vpn Salis ; and it 
contained articles on chamois»huntmg, the 
ascent of the Ortier, etc., besides reviews of 
the mountain literature of the period, such 
books, for iirstance, as those of Bourrit and 
Ebel, “ The Glockner and the Ortkr,” 
wntes the editor, “ may serve as striking 
instances of our ignorance.| until a few years 
ago, of the highest peak^ in the Alpine ranges. 
Excluding th^ ^ottharji and Mont Bkiac, ahd 
their surrounding ^mine^es, ther^ still re- 
maiiLmore than a few iffarv^llous and colossal 
peaks which ^are no less* worthy of becoming 
better ^known.” • • 

Fr(Tm 184Q, the number of Englishmen 
taking pmet in higlf ascents increases rapidly ; 
and between 1854 and 1865 the great bulk 
of virgin ascents stand to their credit, though 
it must always ^bl^*ljemem|pered {hat these 
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ascents were led by Swiss, French and Italian 
guides, who did not, however, do them till 
the E>nglish arrived. Before If4j0 a few 
^Englishmen climbed Mont Blani ,* Mrs, and 
Miss Campbell crossed the Col de G6ant, 
'which had « previously been reopened by 
Mr. Hill; and Mr. Malkin ci'ossed a Tfew 
glacier passes. But'^J. D. Forbes was really 
the first English mountaineer to carry out 
a series of syiitematic kttacks on the upper 
snows. Incidentally, liis book, Travels through 
the Alps of iSayoj/, ^published in 1843, was the 
first book in* the English lau^age dealing 
with the High Alps. A few pamphlets had 
been published by the adventurers of Mont 
Blanc, but no really serious work. Forbes 
is, therefore, the true pioneer not only of 
British mountaineering, but of the Alpine 
literature in our tongue. He was a worthy 
successor to Be SausSure, ^and his interest in 
thfe mrzi ntains was v)^ry largely scientific. 
He investigated the theories of glacier motion, 
*and visited Ag^issiz' at the ‘‘ HoteL des 
^ Neuchatelois.” On that occasic&i, if Agassiz 
. fa to be bfvligved, the canny' Scotsman managed 
to extract more than he gave from the genial 
and -expansive Switzer. When Foibes pub- 
lished his theories, Agassiz accused him of 
Stealing his ideas. Desor, whose genius for 
a ronv wa^* only^^xcelled^’liy ,the joy he took 
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in getting up iiis case, did not improve matters ; 
and a bitter quarrel was the result. Whatever 
may havai been the rights of the matter, 
Forbes cerljpinly mastered the theory of,,^ 
glacier motion, and proved his thorough 
grasp of the matter in ^ rather, remarkahla 
waf. In ISSK), a large party of guides and 
amateur^ were overwhelmed by an |ivalanche 
on th« Grand Plateau, and three of the guides 
disappeared into a f;revasse. Their bodies* 
were not recovered^ Dr, Hamel, who had 
organised the party, survived. He knew 
something of glacier motion, and ventured 
a guess that the bodies of the guides would 
reappear at the bottom of the glacier in 
about a thousand years. He* was just nine 
hundred and thirty-nJhe years wrong ij}. his 
calculation. Fofbes, having ascertained by 
experiment the rate at ;fvhich the glacier 
moved, predicted* that the bodies would 
reappear in fprty year5. This forecast 4;>ro^d 
amazingly accuraj.e. Vcjjrious regiains re- 
appeared near the lov^r qpd of the Glacier* 
des riossonshn 1861, a fragment of a human ^ 
body, §nd a few' relics came to ligh t tw o yeans , 
later* and a^ skull, ropes, hat, etc., in*1865. 
Strangeljp enough,*this accident was reps^ited— 
in almost all its details in the famous Ark- 
wright disaster of 1866, 

Forbes carried thi;ough number of* fine 
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expeditions. He climbed the Jlingfrau with 
Agassiz and Desor — ^before the little trouble 
referred to above. He made the fytst passage 
Jby an aihateur of the Col d’H^ijens, and the 
first ascents of the Stockhorn (11,796 feet) 
.and the Wasenhori]. (10,661 feet). Besides 
his Alpine wanderings, he explored somt of 
the glacie^rs of Savoy! His most famous book, 
The Tour of Mont Blanc^ is well worthi^^read- 
ving, and contains one %^ne passage, a simile 
between the irfotion oi a glacier and the 
life of man, ^ 

Forbes was the first Britislj^ ‘mountaineer; 
but John Ball played an even more important 
part in directing the activity of the English 
climbers. He was a Colonial Under-Secretary 
in Lprd Palmerston’s administration ; but he 
gave up politics for the more exciting field 
of Alpine adventure. His main interest in 
the Alps waj, perhaps, botanical; and his 
lisi: o|_first ascents Is not vpry striking, 
consideri^ the hpst of ^virgin peaks that 
' awaited ^ enterjpriskig pioneer. His great 
achievement wag the conquests of tlie first 
great dolomite peak that yielded itsjsecrets 
to man, the Pelmo. He also climbed the 
.virgjp Cima Tosa in the 'Brenta dolomites, 
and made the first traverse of the Schwartztor. 
He was the first to edit guidebooks for the 
usCiOf mountaineers, and his knowledge of 
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the Alps yms surprisingly thorough. He 
played a great part in the formation of the 
Alpine Clisijp, and in the direction of, their 
literary actijrity. He edited the -'classical , 
series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, and a 
series of excellent Alpin^ guides., 

Btit the went which above all others 
attracted*the attention of Englishmen to the 
Alps was Albert Smith’s ascent of Mont 
Blanc. Albert Smith'^s the mo^t picturesque , 
of the British mounliaineers. He was some- 
thing of a blagueur, but behind all his vulgarity 
lay a very deep feeling fAr the Alps. His 
little book on Mont Blanc makes good read- 
ing. The pictures are delightfully inaccurate 
in their presentation of the tefrors of Alpine 
climbing ; and the thoroughly sincere fashion 
in -which, the wlfole business of climbing m 
written up proves that ^the great white 
mountain had not .yet lost its prestige. But 
we can forgiye Albert Smith a great dgal, for 
he felt the glam’our oi tl^ Alps long before 
he had seen a hill higher than St. Anne’s, near 
Chertsey. As a ehild, 'he ,had been given 
The Peasants of Ghamouni, a book which 
rivalled Pilgr^im's Progress in his ^Sections. 
This moi«itain boftk fired him to anticijjate— 
his subsequent success as a showman. 

“ t’inally, I got up a small moving panorama 
of the horrors pertlikiing to^Mont Blanc » . • 
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and this 1 so painted up and ejcaggerated in 
my enthusiasm, that xny little sister — ^who 
was my only audience, but an«adi|{!irable one, 
^for she c2red not how often I exhi|>ited — ^woidd 
become quite pale with fright.” Time passeS, 
^ahd Albert ,Smith bgcame a student in Paris. 
He discovered that his enthusiasm for Mont 
Blanc was shared by a medical student ; and 
together they determined to visit the Mecca 
^of their dreams. They collected twelve 
pounds apiece, knd* vowed that it should last 
them for five weeks. They carried it about 
with them entire!^ in five-franp pieces, chiefly 
stuffed into a leathern belt round their 
waists. Buying ‘‘ two old soldiers^ knap- 
s€tcks at three francs each, and» two pairs of 
hobpailed shoes at fi^e francs and a half,” 
iSiey started off on their ‘great adventure. 
Smith wisely adds^that, if there is anything 
more delightful than travelling with plenty 
ob moggy, it is certainly making, a journey of 
pleasure with verj^little.’’ ‘ 

* They made the^' ^jurney to Geneva in 
seventy-eight hours by diligence At Mefun 

* they bought a brick of bread more two 
feet l6ng. The passengers pai^ three francs 

for their Mjeuner^ 6urs did ^ot cost 
ten sous.” At night, they slept in the empty 
diligence. They meant to make that twelve 
pounds apiece carry ttein ^ some distance. 
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From Genevs. they waked to Chamounix, 
help>ed by an occasional friendly lift. Smith 
was deligh^d with the realisation of childish 
dreams. “ ;^vpry step was like journey,^ 
in fairyland.” In fact, the only disillusion 
was the contrast betwe^ the S^fiss peasani;* 
of Romance and the reality. “ The Alpine 
maidens •we encountered put us ^more in 
min(k of poor law unions than ballads; 
indeed, the Swiss villagers m^y be classed, 
with troubadours, nMnstrel pages, shepherd- 
esses, and other fabulous pets of small poets 
and vocalists.” After le^ing# Chamounix, 
Smith crossed the St. Bernard, visited Mjlan, 
and returned with a small margin still left 
out of the niagic twelve pounds. 

Albert Smith retumSd to London, toojc up 
priictice as a sufgeon, wrote for Punchy aiM 
acquired a big reputation^ as an entertainer 
in The Overland MaiU witten by himself and 
founded on .a joumejr to Egypt and, C<jn- 
stantinople. T^lic songs sketches made 
the piece popular, an# insured a long run. ’ 
At tfie cloare of* the •seaison he went to 
Chamojj^nix again, fully determined to climb , 
MonWBlanc. ^ He was accompanied ffliam 
Beverley^ the artiA, and was lucky to fqjyUw^ 
with some Oxford undergraduates with the 
same ambition as himself. They joined 
forces, and a paSrty of twenty,* including 
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guides, prepared for the great expedition. 
Amongst other provisions, they took ninety- 
four bottles of wine, four legs mf njKitton, four 
^shouIder> of mutton, and fpi^y-six fowl,^;. 
Smith was out of training, and suffered 
^terribly frqm mountain sickness. He was 
horrified by the Mur de la C4te, whicH he 
describes^ as “ an all but perpendfcular ice- 
berg,” and adds that “ every step was gained 
•from the ch^ce of horrible death.” As 
a matter of facf, thc«^Muc de la Cote is a very 
simple, if steep, snow slope. A good ski- 
runner could^ un&er normal pOnditions, de- 
scenji it on ski. If Smith had fallen, he 
would have rolled comfortably to the bottom, 
and stopped in soft snow. “ Should the foot 
or t|;ie baton slip,” hd assures us, there is 
Tfa chance for life. You Vould glide like 
lightning from orje frozen crag to another, 
and finally be dashed to pieces hundreds of 
feet Ijglow.” It is pleasant to^ record that 
Smith reached the^ummit, fhough not with- 
out considerable dimciilty,^ and that his party 
drank all the win/3 arid devoured ithe forly-six 
iowls, etc., before their successful return to 
Charrtounix. ^ 

»r. xSuiith wrote an account bf the ascent which 
provoked a bitter attack in The Daily News. 
Albert Smith was contrasted with De Saussure, 
greatly to ‘Smith’s disadvaVitage. The sober, 
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practical Englishman of the period cDuld only 
forgive a mountain ascent if the climber 
brought t^i-ck^with him from the 'heights, 
something njoje substantial than ^ vision . 
of remembered beauty. A few inaccurate 
readings of an untrusijtworthy . baromete;!^ 
couM, perhaps, excuse a pointless exploit. 

“ Saussui*fe’s observations,” said a writer in 
The Saily News, “ live in his poetical philo- 
sophy, those of Mr. Albert Smit]|j will be most , 
appropriately recorded in a tissue of indifferent 
puns, and stale, fast witticisms with an in- 
cessant straining after smaVtness. The aim- 
less scramble of the four pedestrians to^ the 
top of Mont Blanc will not go far to redeem 
the somewhat equivocal reputation of the 
herd of English to rislcs in Switzerland for 
a mindless, and lather vulgar, redundance ef 
animal spirits.” Albert Smith did not allow 
the subject to drop. M-e turned Mont Blanc 
into an entertainment' at the Egyptiai^Hall, 
an entertainment! whicfi bepame very popular, 
and jvas patronised bji^the Queen. ** 
Nari:ow-m%ided« ciitics affect to believe 
that A)jDert Smith was nothing more than a ' 
showman, anji that Mont Blanc wasloTTiim 
nothing more than a peg on which to hj,T^ 
a popular entertainment. This is not true. 
Mr. Mathews does him full justice when he 
says : “ He was Emphatically a*' showpian 
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from his^ birth, but it is not trufc he ascended 
the mountain for the purpose of making 
a shoye bf it. His well-known enjitertainment 
resultecf^from a lifelong int^^t which 
had taken in the great summit, of which he 
jX^yer faile4 speajc or write with reverence 
and affection.” Mr. Mathewa was bjP no 
means naturally prejudiced in favohr of any- 
body who tended to popularise the Alps, and 
his tribute is^all the more striking in conse- 
quence. Albert Sniith fell in love with Mont 
Blanc long before he had seen a mountain. 
Nobody can readAhe story of Jife first journey 
with twelve ppunds in his pocket, without 
realising that Albert Smith, the showman, 
loved the moYintains with much the same 
passmn as his morfe cultured successors. 
Mr. Mathews adds : ‘‘ It i5 but just to his 
memory to record that he, too, was a pioneer. 
Mountaineering was»*not .then a recognised 
sport^for Englishmerl. Hitheifto, any in- 
formation about M^nt blanclmd to be sought 
for in is^ated publicmtions. Smith brought 
a more or less aqpurate knowledge of it* a§ it 
Iji^ere, t o the hearths and^homes of educated 
Englishmen. . . . Smith’s enter^ainmeitt gave 
.^^BL^jndoubted impetus to hiountain^ering.” 

While Smith was lecturing, a group of 
Englishmen were quietly carrying through a 

seri^ of attacks on the wdeonquered citadels 

• • • • • • 
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of the Alps. In 1854 Mrl Justice Wnls made 
that ascent of the Wejtterhorn which has 
‘already bdln referred to. It is ftflly de- 
scribed in Mr^J^stice Wills’s intg^stiiig book. 
Wanderings among the High Alps, and, 
amongst other things, it famous as the firsts 
app^rance in» Alpine history of the great 
guide, Christian Almerr Mr. Wjlls left 
Grindolwald with Ulrich Lauener, a guide 
who was to play a gr<8at part io Alpine ad- ^ 
venture, Balmat and# Simond*. “ The land- 
lord wrung Balmat’s hand. ‘ Try,’ said he, 
‘to return of you a\ive.’*” Lauener 
burdened himself with a “ flagge ” to plant 
on the summit. This “ flagge ” resolved itself 
on inspection .into a very solid iron construc- 
tion in the shape of a bhnner, which Lauener 
carried to. the suihmit on the following day? 
They bivouacked on the Enge, and climbed 
next day without great ^ifficultji, to the gap 
between the tjvo summits of the Wetterbc>r2^> 
now known as tfiJ Wettersg.ttel. Thjgy made 
a short halt here ; aiid, while they were 
resting* they ^noticed with surprise two men 
working^up the rocks they had jus^climbed.* 
Lauen«rat fir^t supposed they were chaJnois 
hunters ; ^but a ifioment’s reflection — 
vinced the party that no hunter would seek 
his prey on stich unlikely ground. Moreover, 
chamois hunters do^t usualjy carry on their 
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backs young ftr-tree, bra*ncbes, leaves, 
and all.’’ They losti sight of the party and 
continufed their meal. They* neitt saw the' 
two stJangers on the sno^. flopes ahe^, 
making all haste to be the first on the summit, 
^his provoked gre^t wrath on the part of 
Mr, Wills’s guides, who believed that? the 
Wetterhorn was a •virgin peak, a 'view also 
shared by the two usurpers, who had-^heard 
of the inten4ed ascents and resolved to plant 
their fir-tree side* Jby « side with the iron 
“ flagge.” They had started very early that 
same morning, /and hunte^ ‘ their quarry 
down. A vigprous exchange of shouts and 
threats resulted in a compromise. “ Balmat’s 
anger was sooh appeased when he found they 
owned the reasonableness of his desire that 
t=hey should not steal from 'us the distinction 
of being the first to scale that awful peak; 
and, instead* of administering the fisticuffs 
hit had talked about, 'he declared they were 
bans enfants afte^^ all, and*^ presented them 
with a cake of choccslate. Thus the pipe of 
peace was smelled, •and tranquillity reigfhed 
J^etwee n th e rival forces.’*’ ^ 

i?ll3m tlieir resting-place the^?^ could‘’^e the 
summit. From this^oint a s^eep snow 
slope, about three to four hundred feet in 
height, rises to the final crest, which is usually 
crowned by a cornice. The little party made 
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their way up the steejj slope, tilFLauener 
reached the final corniccA It should, perhaps, 
be explaiii^d, that a cornice is a prmecting 
cave of win^-blown snow which is'^sually 
transformed iSy sun and frost into ice. 
Laueiier “ stood close, not facing the parapet^ 
but# turned lytlf round, and struck out as 
far away* from himself , as be could. . . . 
Sudd^yily, a startling cry of surprise and 
triumph rang through the air. A great 
block of ice bounded from the top of the 
parapet, and before it had well lighted on 
the glacier, Lauener exclaimed/ Ich schaue 
den Blauen HunmeP (‘ I see J^lue^ky A 
thrill of astonishment and delight ran through 
our frames. ^ Our enterprise had succeeded. 
We were almost upon tli^ actual summit. 
Th^t wave above* us, frozen, as it seemed, ki 
the act of falling over, into a strange and 
motionless magnifigenc^^ was tlje very peak 
itself.^ Lauener’s blows flew with redoubled 
energy. In *a ^few niinutes a practicable 
breach was made, 'thrgugti which Ss disap- 
peared; and in a* moment' more the sound 
of his axe was heaiid behind the battlement 
under,j£[iose Mver wc stood. In nis excite- 
ment he ljp,d lorgotiten us, and very soon jhe 
whole mass would have come crashing down 
upon our hoads. A loud shout of warning 
from Sampson, wbb^ now occupied the gap, 
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was ech<)bd by five\pther eagei^ voices, and 
lie turned his energi^'s in a safer direction. 
It was^nbt long before Lauener ani' Sampson 
together'^ad yidened the opei^ii^ ; and th^^ 
at length we crept slowly on. As I took the 
Jast step Bc^lmat disgippeared from my sight ; 
my left shoulder grazed against the anglb of 
the icy embrasure, while on the tight the 
glacier fell abruptly away beneath me to?/ards 
.an unknown ^nd awfut abyss; a hand from 
an invisible person grasped mine ; I stepped 
across, and had passed the ridge of the 
Wetterhorn. * / ^ * 

“ The iiistant before I had been face to 
face with a blank wall of ice. One step, 
and the eye t6ok in a boundless expanse of 
crag^and glacier, peak dnd precipice, mountain 
and valley, lake and plain. ’The whole world 
seemed to lie at my feet. The next moment, 
I was almost appalled by the awfulness of 
OUT position. The side we h^d pome up was 
steep; but it was^a gentle ‘slope compared 
with thaT which now <ell away from where I 
stood. A few yards'^of glittering ice at our 
and then nothing between us the 
greelT'sIo^s of Grindelwald r4ne thmsand 
^Jfifitjbeneath.” ^ • 

The iron flagge ’’ and fir-tree were 
planted side by side, and attmeted great 
attention ‘in Grindelwald^ ^ The “ flagge ** 
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they could tyiderstand, lut the fir-t^jee greatly 
puzzled them. / 

Christian Aimer, thi hero of th^ fir-tree, 
was destined to be one of the gre*i<f* Alpine 
guides. His first ascents forA a formidable 
list, and include the Eiger, Monch, Fiescher- 
horn in the Oberland (bfesides thfe first asceiiJt 
of the Jim^rau direct from the Wengern 
Alp), the Ecrins, monarch of the Dauphiny, 
the Grand Jorasses, Col Dolent, Aiguille 
Verte in the Mont Blanc grange? the Ruinette, 
and Morning Pass ^ in* the Pennines. But 
Aimer’s most affectionate recollections always 
centred round the Wetterfitom.’ The present 
writer remembers meeting hiffi on his way to 
celebrate his golden wedding,. on thfe summit 
of his first Jove. Alnjer also deserves to be 
remembered as a pioneer of winter mourrtaip- 
eering. ‘He made with Mr. Coolidge the 
first winter ascents of the Jungfrau and 
Wetjerhorn. It was, on a wiAter ascent of 
the former pem^ that he incurred frostbite, 
that resulted in the amputation oS4iis toes,^ 
ar^d'.the sudden termination of his active 
career. Some years later He died peaceably- 

in hisH)ed. ^ 

A year after ^r, Wills’s famous climb, 
a party ot Englishmen, headed by the broCifef^ 
Smyth, conj[ucred the highest point of Monte 
Rosa. The Alpyie campaign was fairly 

I % " 
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opened. \Hudson mi^ide a ne^ route up 
Mont Blanc without .guides, the first great 
guideless. climb by Englishmen. E^inchcliffe, 
the Matwjews, E. S. Kennedy, and others, 
had already done valuable wdrl^. 

The Alpine Club was the natural result of 
file desire on the pkrt of these climbers} to 
meet together in London and compare notes. 
The idea* was first mooted in a letter from 
Mr. William Mathews tq the Rev. J. A. ilfiort.^ 
The first meeting was held on December 22, 
1857. The office of President was left open 
till it was deservedly filled by John Ball; 
E. S. K^nne^y became Vice-President, and 
Mr. ‘Hindicliff^, Honorary Secretary. It is 
pleasant to record that Albert Smith, the 
showman, was an anginal member. The 
i^nglish pioneers prided themselves, not with- 
out some show of justification, on the fact 
that their sport attracted men of great 
injellectual powers. Forbes, Tyndall, • and 
Leslf^'Stephen, are great names in the record 
, of Sciew^e and Literature. The present 
Master of Trinity'wg.s one of the early ihem- 
* bers, his qualification being an ascent of 
M^:s;t,;>^osa, Sinai, and Parn^sus. 

T^ ere were some remai^kable* men in this 

^ The origin of the Alpine Club is, to some extent, 
a matter of dispute, the above is th^ view usuallj 
entertained. 
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early group • of EnglisM mountairreers. Of 
John Ball and Albert S»ith, we have already 
spoken. Perhaps the^ most distihgjpished 
mountaineer ^ iff om the standpoint of the , 
outside world was John Tyndall. T 3 mdall 
was not only a great scientist, and one of th^ 
foremost investigators of the theoijt of glacier 
motion, lie was also a fine mountaineer. 
His finest achievement w^as the first ascent 
of the Weishorn; and^he also pjayed a great 
part in the long struggle for the blue ribbon 
of the Alps — the Matterhorn. His book, 
Hours of Ex&rcise in the .makes good 

reading when once one has rgsigitrt oneself 
to the use of somewhat pedantic terms for 
quite simple operations. SomeVhere or other 
— I quote from memofy — a guide’s legs^are 
referred to as monstrous levers that projecteti 
his body through space with enormous 
velocity ! Tyndall, by*»the w^y, chose to 
take ^offence ^ at some? light-hearted bgjiter 
which Leslie Stefihen aimed at the ^m entific 
mountaineers. TKe 4 )assage ocems in • 
St^Kfin’s chapter ©n thefRothhorn. “ ‘ And 
what philosophic observations did you make ? \ 
will be-ihe injsjuiry of one of those fahatlSs 
who by a .process <Jf reasoning to me utt^jjy-. 
inscrutable have somehow irrevocably associ- 
ated Alpine travelling with science. To them, 

I answer, that the ^mperatj^re was apprpxi- 
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mately (l had no taermometei') 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit below ijreezing point. As for 
ozonei^ if any existed in the atrefisphere, if 
was a greater, fool than I tak^ jt for.” 13iis 
flippancy caused a temporary breach between 
fStephen apd Tyn^pll which was, however, 
eventually., healed. 

Leslie Stephen is; perhaps, best 'known as 
a writer on ethics, though his numerous 
works of literary criticism contain much that 
is brilliant and little ihat is unsound. It 
has been said that the popularity of the 
word “ AgnostiCj” is due less^to Huxley, who 
inve^nted it, .than to Leslie Stephen who 
popularised it in his well known Agnostic's 
Apology, an important landmark in the history 
of English Rationalism. The present writer 
Las read almost every line that Stephen 
wrote, and yet feels that it is only in The 
Playground of Europe that he really let him- 
s.l^ go. Though Stephen had a brilliant 
record as a mountaineer, it is this book that 
is his Dest claim to the gratitude and honour 
of climbers. Stpphcn was a fine mountUiueer, 
^as well as a distinguished writer. He was 
tne first to climb the ShK“ckho?ft; Zinal 
Rothhorn, Bietschhom, Blumlisalp, Rimphi- 
schorn, Disgrazia, and Mont Malet. He had 
the true mountaineering instinct, which is 
aliyays stirred by the sight of an uncrossed 
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pass; and that great yall of roclc and ice 
that sha(^ws the Wen^rn Alp always sug- 
gests Stephen, for it falls in two pl^es to 
depressions which he was the ••first to cross, 
passes immortalised in the chapters deal- 
ing with “The Jungfraujoch ” -j^nd “Thrf 
Eigerjoch.” • . 

It ’is not easy to stOp if one jjegins to 
catalogue the distinguished men who helped 
to build up the triumphs of* this period. 
Professor Bonney, ah ehrly president, was a 
widely travelled mountaineer, and a scientist 
of world-wide reputation, ^is recent work 
on the geology of the Alps, is psrhapTtheJjest 
book of the kind in existence. The Rev. 
Fenton Hortiiad, as we^have seen, a great deal 
to do with the formation of the.Ali)inc Club. 
Hft life has been written by his son, Sir 
Arthur Hort. Of John, Ball and Mr. Justice 
Will^ we have already^ spoken. ‘Of Whymper 
we shall have ypough.to say when wewcilfii- 
marise the great romance.of the Mattgrhom. 
He^ TK,as a remarkable^aiv- with iron deter- 
mination and gr^at intellectual gifts. His, 
classic Scrambles in the Alps did more .th an . 
any otEo: bobk to make new mountaineers. 
He was bne of ttc first draughtsmen Mitvr- 
combined a mountaineer’s knowledge of rock 
and ice with the {jiecessary technical ability 
to reproduce the ^'’^’^deuv^of t^e Alps in 
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black and white, (fine should compare the 
delightful woodcuts |rom his ske^hes with 
the crw4*e, shapeless engravings thit decorate 
Peaks, Passesi and Glaciers. §Iis great bopk 
deserved its success. Whymper himself was 
H strong .personality. He had many good 
qualities- R>nd some that laid ^him ^ open to 
criticism.^ He madd enemies without much 
difficulty. But he did a great work, arid no 
man has a finer mqnuinent to keep alive the 
memory of his ' mostr eifduring triumphs. 

Another name which must be mentioned 
is that of Mr. C.yE. Mathews, a *distinguished 
pioneer ivhose book on Mont Blanc has been 
quoted in an earlier chapter. He was a 
most devoted lover of the great mountain, 
and .climbed it no less than sixteen times. 
He was a rigid conservative in mattfers 
Alpine; and there i? something rather en- 
gaging in his conteinpt' for the huipbler 
viMtf’s to the Alps. V It is,«i seandal to the 
Republic.” he writes, “ that a line should 
have been permitted'"' between Grindqhvald 
,and Interlaken, • Alas for \hose who hailed 
. with ^ delight the extension of the* Rhone 
Valley line from Sion to Visj^i ” If*would 
-have been interesting to i^ear his Comments 
on the Jungfrau railway. The modem 
mountaineer would not ^easily " forego the 
convsniencp of the traifijs to Zermatt that 
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save him many hours ofitiresome, if romantic, 
driving, y | 

Then there is Thomas Hinchcliffp^z* whose 
Summer Months in the Alps gave a decided 
impetus to the new movement. He belongs 
to a slightly earlier peridd than Moore?, 

one of the itiost distinguished &t^he early 
grou’J).’ Mbore attainecf a high and honour- 
able position in the Home Office. His book 
The Alps in 1864, which has •recently been 
reprinted, is one of^thft sincerest tributes to 
the romance^of mountaineering in the English 
language. Moore took pjf^^ in ^^long list 
of first ascents. He was a Member of the 
party that achieved the first ascent of the 
Ecrins whidh Whymper has immortalised, 
and he had numerous other virgin aaKjents 
to* his credit. • His most remarkable feat was 
the first ascent of Mont Blanc by the Brenva 
ridg^, the finest ide expedition •of the period. 
Mr. Mason 4iai, immortalised the BresiV^ in 
his popular novel, Running Water ^ 

*^Vtod so the list mi^ht Joe indefinitely ex- 
tended, if only space permftted. There wa^ 
Sir Qearge Yc^ung, who took part in the fi^JSJt^ 
ascent of the Jiyigfrau from the Wengem 
Alp and who was one of the first to attempt 
guideless climbing. There was Hardy, who 
made the first l^pglish ascent of the Fin- 
steraarhorn, and Oavies apyho glimbed the 
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two loftiest Swiss peaks, Dom and Tasch- 
horn.^ ‘)What I doii|t understands^ he said 
to a fr^nd of the present writer, “ is why 
you modern iliountaineers always climb on 
a rope. Surely your pace must be that of the 
lowest member of tfie party ? ” One has a 
picture ' Ox ^J'a vies striding impafiently ahead, 
devouring the ground in great hungry strides, 
while the weaker members dwindled * into 
small black spots on the face of the glacier. 
And then there is Tudkeft, who died in 1918, 
Of Tuckett, Leslie Stephen wrote : ‘'In the 
heroic c^cle of y^lpine adventure the irre- 
presKble •Tuckelt will occupy a place similar 
to Ulysses. Ii^ one valley the peasant will 
point to some vast breach in thfe everlasting 
rocks hewn, as his fancy will declare, by the 
sweep of the mighty ice-axe of the hero. . * . 
The broken masses of a descending glacier 
will fairly represent tl\e staircase which he 
buitKn order to scale a previojisly inaccessible 
^height. . . Critics«'will be disposed to trace 

in him one more ^example of the uniwH-gjil 
*solar myth. . . Tuckett, it will be an- 
_cpcjiijpQed, is no other than tjie s un* w hich 
appears at earliest dawn ^bove^ the tops of 
' tfie* loftiest mountains, gilds the summits of 
the most inaccessible peaks, penetrates remote 

^ Mount Blfinc is divided betm^en France and Italy; 
and ti^ Italia^ fronti^ crosses M^nte <Rosa. 
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valleys, and passes in an incredibly s&ort time 
from one^xtremity of ^he Alpine chain to 
another.” * « 

The period^ which closes with the ascent 
of the Matterhorn in 1865 has been called 
the Golden Age of Mountaineering^^ and the;’ 
motfntaineers %hom we have menm^sd were 
responsible • for the greater portioi^ of this 
gloriohs harvest. By 1865 the Matterhorn 
was the only remaining Zermsyt giant that 
still defied the invadt^s;* and beyond Zermat 
only one great group of mountains, the 
Dolomites, still remained aln ost unconquered. 
It was the age of the guidedNclitnSii!l.^.The 
pioneers did excellent work in giving the 
chamois hunter the opportunity to become 
a guide. And many of these aijiateurs lyere 
reaJly the moral leaders of their partie’fe. 
It was sometimes, though not often, the 
amateur who planr>ed thfe line d ascent, and 
deciefed when tjie attack should be pr^^swfd 
and when it should be abandoned.. It was 
only^jvhen the guide?* ha(J. made Treated * 
ascents of fashionable peaks that the part 
played by the amateur became less and lesr|^ 
importaW. Mountaineering in the ’fifties 
and ’sixties was In many ways far more* 
arduous than it is to-day. Club-huts are 
now scattered through the Alps. It is no 
longer necessary^ to ^arry firwoodjhnd sleep- 
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ing-bags*to some lonely bivouac beside the 
banks of great glacjers. A sudd^ gust of^ 
bad gather at night no longer means that 
the climber ^starts at dawn • v^th drenched 
clothes. The excellent series of ClimB^rs^ 
VOruides minute instructions describing 

every in the ascent. The maps* are 

reliable. , In those * days, guide-books* had 
still to be written, the maps were roihantic 
and misleading, and the discoverer of a new 
pass had not only to get1:o the top, he had also 
to get down the other side. What precisely 
lay beyond theypass, he did# not know. It 
might Sp , an impassable glacier, or a rock 

face that could not be descended. Almost 

« 

every new pass involved the “possibility of 
a f(v*ced biveuac. 

* None the less, it must be admitted thatibhe 
art of mountaineeripg has advanced more 
since 1865 than it did in' the preceding half 
cSii*ury. There is a. greater difference be- 
tween the ascent of the Grepon by the Mer de 
Glace Face, or Bfbuillard Ridge o^^ont 
, Blanc, than between the Matterhorn and the 
, Gross Glockner, or between the Weiskorn and 
Mont Blanc. 

• The art of mountaineering is half physical 
and half mental. He who can justly claim the 
name of mountaineer mus1^posses4 the power to 
lecu^up ro^ks and snow, a!|d to cut steps in ice. 
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This is the physical sido of the bu^ness. It 
^ is import^^nt ; but the (iiarm of mountaineer- 
* ing is largely intellectual. The mental lequip- 
ment of th^ mountaineer inrolves an ex- 
haustive knowledge of one of the most ruthless 
aspects of Nature. The mountai,!>eer must* 
kndw the hilfs in all their chang^sig;* moods 
and ^ieaises: He must possess the j)ower to 
make* instant use of trivial clues, a power 
which the uninitiated mistake fpr an instinc- 
tive sense of direction. Such a sense is 
undoubtedly possessed by a small minority, 
but path-fin(iing is often usually only the 
subconscious analysis of snJall ctJiSs^.The 

mountaineer must understand the secrets of 

# 

snow, rock, and ice. He must be able to tell 
at a glance whether a snow slopais dangerous, 
or*a snow-bridge likely to collapse. He must 
be able to move with certainty and safety on 
a ro^ face, whether it is'compoaed of reliable, 
or brittle and.^ dangjerous rock. All^^is 
involves knowledge which is born of j^peri- 
enc ^^ and the power^to *apply experience.*^ 
Every new peak i^ a problcnr for the intellect.^ 
Mountaineering, hoVever, differs radically i^, 
one resfpSet from many other sports. Most 
men can ^ get up a mountain somehow, and 
thereby share at least one experience of the 
expert. Of® "every^ hundred boys that are 
dragooned into con|pulsory «rickef at school, 
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only ten 'could ever Ay any possible chance 
qualify to play in hrs-class cricke^ Almost 

all of them could reach the summit of a first 

* 

class peak if properly guided. 

But this is not mountaineering. You cfea- 
laot pay s^nrofessional to take your place at 
Lords’ then claim the Wfenefit of \he 
century ^je knocks But some men -with 
great Alpine reputations owe everythihg to 
the professional they have hired. They have 
good wind ancf strong ‘legs. With a stout 
rope above, they could follow a good leader 
up any peak i^the Alps. Tlie guide was 
not xipljf!^aid ^ lead up the rocks and assist 
them from above. He was paid to do all 
the thinking that was necessary. He was 
the brain as v^ell as the muscle of the expedi- 
ti&n. He solved all the problems that Natflre 
sets the climber, and^ mountaineering for his 
client was oniy a wAy safe form of exercise 
in^iagreeable surroundings. * . 

Leslie ^Stephen admitted this, and he had 
* less cause to 'idmif it iSian most. “ I uj^erly 
Repudiate the doctrine that Alpine travellers 
^jjre, or ought to be, thfi heroes oim Alpine 
adventure. The true way, at learfETto de- 
scribe all my Alpine advenxures is t6 say that 
Michael Anderegg, or Lauener, succeeded in 
performing a feat requiring skill, strength, 
and courage, thej4ifiicult]|of which was much 
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increased by^the difficulty of takings with him 
his knapsack and his employer.” Now, this 
does less Than justice tb Leslie Stephen, and 
to many of the early mountaineers. Often 
they supplied the brain of the party, and the 
directing energy. They .were pioneers. Yet 
mountaineering as a fine art ow<5S almost as 
much jtef the men wl^o^ first dispen^d with 
professional assistance. A man wAo climbs 
habitually with guides may be, and often 
is, a fine mountaineer.. He need be nothing 
more than a good walker, with a steady head, 
to achieve desperate reputation among 
laymen. 5 > 

Many of the early pioneers -'WSFc "By no 
means great athletes, though their mountain- 
eering achievements deceived the public into 
crediting them with superhuman nerve a«id 
strength. Many of them were middle-aged 
gentlemen, who cQuld have tal^en no part in 
active sports which demand a swift alli^pce 
of nerve and itiuscle’; but who were quite 
capable of plugging i^p tlie average TrrrAture^ 
of^^y rock and *>now that j)ne meets on the 
average first-class • Alpine peak. They had 
average-^-endur&nce, and more than avera^- 
pluck, for the prestige of the unvanquished 
peaks still daunted all but the courageous. 

They weisQ lucky in that the great bulk of 
Alpine peaks weA uncon(jjiered,r and ^ were 
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only tooiready to be conquered by the first 
climber who could ^ire two trusty Sw'iss 
guides^ to cut the steps, carry the knapsack, 
and lead up tjie rocks. It is usually said of 
these men: “ They could not, pWhaps, hm^e 
iackled the^pretty rqck problems in which the 
modern ^p tksman delights. Th^y were some- 
thing better than gy/njiasts. Th^yMverp all- 
round nfountaineers.” This seems vather 
special pleading. Some one said that moun- 
taineering seemed tq be walking up easy 
snow mountains between guides, and mere 
cragsmanship consisted in leading up difficult 
rock-^ciwifflr w^^out guides. It does not 
follow tlmt- a man who can lead up the 
Chamounix aigViilles knows less of the broader 
principles of mountain'feering than the gentle- 
mun who is piloted up Mont Blanc by sturdy 
Swiss peasants. The issue is not between 
those who confine their energies to gymnastic 
fea i^ on Welsh crags knd the wider sdhool 
who understand snow and icd as well as rock. 
»*TIie is between tl^se who can take their 
proper share in rock-climb like the Gr'l^^bn, 
\)r a difficult ice expedition like theJBrenva 
^ont Blanc, and those who WouldJbe com- 
pletely at a loss if their guides broke down 
on an easy peak like the Wetterhorn. The 
pioneers did not owe everything to the'ir 
guidgs. A. few ^id, but ^ost of them were 
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good mouQtaiheers whose opinion was often 
asked by -.the professionals, and sometimes 
taken. the guided^ climber, then^ and 

now, missed the real inwardnessi^of the sport. 
Mountaineeririg, in the modern sense, is a 
sport unrivalled in its appeal to jnind and . 
bo(4r. The mgn who can lead on^a series of 
really^ ftr£rt- 9 lass climbs jtnust possess great 
nerve,# *and a specialised knowledge of 
mountains that is almost a sixth sense. 
Mountaineering between guides need not 
involve anything more than a good wind and 
a steady head. Anybody can get up a 
first-class peak. Only one a^jiataarisaai ten 
can complete ascent and descent ^itfTsalEety 
if called on to lead. 

In tryhig to form a *just estimate of our 
deliJ; to the early English pioneers, we liav^ 
to avoid two extremes. We must remember 
the parable of the, dwarf standing on the 
giants ..shoulders. It til becomes tho^e 
owe Climbers^ (^tiides, ’ and to some extent 
■ good maps, to the labqjirs of the pione ejraH p O i 
disetflifit their achvevemeAtS. ^ But the other 
extreme is also a •danger.' We need not^ 
pretend iiiat ^cry man who climbed a 
^ virgin peak in the •days when nearly every 
^big peak was virgin was necessarily a fine 
mountaineer... All praise is due to the earliest 
explorers, men lik(^ Balmat Joseph Bgck, 
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Bourrit/De Saussure, and the ivieyers, for in 
those days the country above th^ snow-line 
was ^ot only unkno\4n, it was full oi imagined 
terrors. Those men did a magniftcent work 
in robbing the High Alps of their chief 
defenco^uperstitipn. But in the late ’fifties 
and ea y l Y ;sixties this atmospljere had laigely 
vanished. Mr. X caipe to the A Valley, and 
discovered that the B, C, or D horn bad not 
been climbed. The B, C, and D horn were 
average peaks with a certain amount of , 
straightforward snow and ice work, and a 
certain amount of straightforwaErd rock work. 
Mr. &^itjoy%f^ fortnight of good weather, 
and the services of two good guides. He does 
what any mah with like oppoijtunities would 
accomplish, ^what arf undergraduate fresh to 
the Alps could accomplish to-day if these peaks 
had been obligingly left virgin for his disposal. 
Many of the, pioneers with a long list of virgin 
pfig^ks to their credit 'should have made & poor 
show if they had been asked to lead one of 
-.4h;?*1?H§y buttresses of Tryfan. 

Rock-climbing' ^ a fine art wasT^ally 
undreamt of titt long after the Matterhorn 
■^had been conquered. The Iayma»-is apt to 
, conceive all Alpine clinftbs as a** succession,, 
of dizzy precipices. To a man brought up^ 
on Alpine classics, there are fej^ things niore 
disfirppointing ^lan the^^ase of his first big 
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peak. Tbe i\>ck work on the average Ober- 
land or ^rmat peaks by the ordinary route 
•is simple;^ straightforward scrambling up 
slopes whose average inclination is nearer 
thirty than #ixty degrees. It is the sort of 
thing that the ordinary man can-do by the. 
light of Natur^. Rock-climbing, 4n The sense 
in which th^ Dolomite pi^lake climber usos the 
term, is an art which calls for high qitalities of 
nerve and physique. Such rock climbing was 
almost unknown till ^me time fftter the close 
of this period. No modern cragsman would 
consider the *Matterhorn, even if robbed of its 
fixed ropes, as anything but a jtraightS<»ward 
piece of interesting rock work, llil^!^6ss’1S^e was 
unlucky enoqgh to find it in bad condition. 
All this may frankly admit. Mountaineer- 
ing as an art w as only in its infancy when 
the Matterhorn was climbed. And yet the 
Englishmen whom, we Jiave mentioned in 
tins •chapter^ did mote for mountaineejjpg 
than any of theit successors or predecessors. 
Bourrit, Dc Saussurg, feeck, Pladuu^aAii# 
Spe^bita, and the .other piGi^^ers of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century,* 
deserve the grea'test credit. But their spirited “ 
example gave no •general impetus to the^ 
sport. They were single-handed mountain- 
ee^s; and sopiehow they never managed to 
fire the world with their qyrn enthusiasm. 

K “ * • - • 
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The Englishmen arrived late 6n the scene. 
The great giants of more than oije district 
had been climbed. And yet moutltaineering 
was still the„pursuit of a few isolated men 
who knew little or nothing of ‘their bnsiher 
climbers, \yho came and struggled and passed 
away unentered by the inspirip^ freemasonry 
of a -band of workei^.aiming at the sam^ end. 
It was left to the English to transform 
mountaineering into a popular sport. Judged 
even by modern standards some of these men 
were fine mountaineers, none the less in- 
dependent because the fashion of the day 
decracithat gv;ides should be taken on difiScult 
expeclitioiis.: But even those who owed the 
greater part of their success tp their guides 
were inspired by the same enthusiasm which, 
unlike the lonely watchfires of the eaj^ier 
pioneers, kindled a general conflagration. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE StOrY of the MATTEIUaOfclV* , 

The history of mountaineering contains 
nothing more dramatic than tb^e epic of the 
Matterhorn. There -is *no mountain which 
appeals so readily to the imagination. Its 
unique form'^liag drawn poetic rhapsodies from 
the most prosaic. Men,” say^MfT VV^SjStiiper, 

who ordinarily spoke or wrote*1ike rational 
beings when they came under its power seemed 
to quit Iheir senses, and ranted, and ^ha^- 
sodied, losing for a time all common forms of 
speech. Even the sober De Saussure was 
moved to enthusiasm.” * * 

If *the Matterjiorn cpuld thus inspire ^en 
before the mosl famous siege in Alpine 
history had clothed 4ts cliffs in romafflS^* 
hoW^ much more nmst it rnov# those for whom 

J m 

the finaj tragedy 'has become historical ^ 
The first •view ^of the Matterhorn, and the 
• moment when the* last step is taken on to^ 
mthc ,final crest, are two moments which the 
mountaineer* never |orgets. Those who knew 
the old^Zermat ajje unpleasantly^ fond of 
. 147 • * 
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reminding us that the railway train and the 
monster hdtels have robbed Zemjat of its 
charm ; ’while the fix^d ropes and sardine tins' 

[Those dear old sardine tinsj Our Alpine 

writers would run short of satire if they cdlild 
'not invoi'e'their aid] — have finally humiliated 
the uiHsanq?3ished Titan. It may be so; 1)ut 
it is easy enough to rccoyer the old atmosphere. 
You have only to visit Zermat in Winter 
when the train is not running. A long trudge 
up twenty miles of fhadowed, frosty valley, 
a little bluff near Randa, and the Matterhorn 
soars once more into a stainless sky. There 
are cjouds', and probably not another 
stranger in tne valley. The hdtels are closed 
the sardine tins arc buried, and the Matterhorn 
renews like the immortals an undying youth. 

The great mountain remained uneonquered 
mainly because it inspired in the hearts of 
the bravest guides k despairing belief in its 
inaccessibility. “ There secpied,” write’s Mr. 
Whymper, “to be a cordon drawn round it ' 
“up to which one, might go, but no ^thcr. 

, Within that liir^ gins aneJ efreets were sup- 
,oosed to exist — the wandering Jew and the 
spirits of the damned. The superstitious 
natives in the surrounding valleys (many of * 
whom firmly believed it to be not only the<»L. 
highest mountain in the ^Ips, btd^ in the world) 
spoke of d ruin«-d city oi\ the summit wherein 
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the spirits dwelt; and if you laughed they 
gravely shook their heads, told you to look 
•yourself to see the castle and w^ls, and 



J — THE MATJFRHOHN IROM IHF NORTH FAST (Zl RMAT) 

The fcft hand ridge in the T uigt^Orat and the Ihoul ler (F S } la the 
1 urgg ahould&i fn ^hi Ji Mummery travel si d aLicss to Swi fl(ace 
on hia attempt 1 1 the 1 t^iat * 

The central rilgeistlie Noithtast rilgo N E is the point \vhLie 
the climb begins S is tin Swiss shoal Ii r A the S\\ i “ 

Bxhe Italian Biiminit J he rente #1 th tiii\J as ent is mark d 
adajg<f it^ usual to kiep ilos i to tl • rWgi in the early part ol the 
climb and to climb liora •th shoulder Sdko tin sunimt A Fixed 
ropes hang thioughout tlus action 1 is Ifie group of rocky teetli on* 
the 7mutt r^ee 

# 

warned <5ne agair^st a rash approach, lest 
the infuriSited demons from their impregnable* 
heights might hurl down vengeance for one’s 
derision.” V ^ 

Thosefwho have|a sense for thfeNirajiiatic 
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unities will feel that, for once in a way, Life 
lived up to the conventions of and 

that even a great cfcamatist could scarcely* 
have bettered the materials afforded by the 
history of the Matterhorn. As the stdry 
•unfolds ^tself one can scarcely help attributing 
some fatal j^crsonality to the iHsanimate cliffs. 
In the Italian valley^.o| Breuil, the B^pca, as 
the Matterhorn used to be called, whs for 
centuries the embodiment of supernatural 
terror. Motl^efs woujd frighten their children 
by threats that the wild man of the Becca 
would carry them away. An^ if the children 
askcgjg ho w*' th^ Matterhorn was born, they 
would reply- lhat in bygone years there dwelt 
a giant in Aosta named Garganiua, who was 
once seized yhh a 16 nging for the country 
beyond the range of peaks that divide Italy 
from Switzerland. Now, in those far off 
times, the i|:iountains of. the great barrier 
foi3gied^9ne uniform ridge insl^ead of (as now) a 
series of peaks. The giant* strode over this 
witli one step, oAs he stood with one 
foot in Switzcrlgjicl ^nd the* other in It^y"*the 
’^surrounding rock^ fell awjiiy, anc' the^pyramid 
' &f cliffs caught between his legs alone^emained. 
,And thus was the Matterhbrn formed. There 
were many such legends ; the reader may find 
them in Whymper and Guides «^Rey. They 
werQ,eno^:gh to ^aunt all ^ut jthe boldest. 
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The ditima of the Matterhorn opens appro- 
priately enough with the three men who first 
showed * a contempif for the superstitions* 
that surrounded the Beeca. The story of 
that first attempt is told in Guido Bey’s 
'^‘xcellent monograph on the Matterhorn, a 
monograph* jvhich has been ^translated •'by 
Mr. Eaton into English as spirited jas the 
original italian. This opening bout with the 
Becca took, place in 1858. Three natives 
of Breuil, the Tittle Italian valley at the foot 
of the Matterhorn, met before dawn at the 
chalet * 0 / Avouil. Of these,* Jean Jacques 
Ca^xflaBKas^in command. He was a mighty 
hunter, and*a fine mountaineer. The second, 
Jean Antoine Carrel, “ il Bcpsaglier,” was 
destjned to play a leading part in the conflict 
that was to close seven years later. Jean 
Antoine was something more than a great 
guide. He ^^as a ragged, independent moun- 
tafeeer^jdi^cult to control, a^groat leader, but 
a poor follower. He was an old soldier, and 
"mcTlought at Novarft. The third o^ these 
^ young climbers was Aime Oorret, a young toy 
of twenty destmed for^ tl[\e Church. His 
solitary rambles among the hills "had filled 
•him with a passionate worship of the 
Matterhorn. « 

Without proper provis^ions on gear, these 

three ligift-heaeted knights \ set forth gaily 
* » 
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on their quest. They mistook the way ; and, 
reaching a spot that pleased them, they 
wasted hours in hurling rocks down* a cliff — 
a fascinating pursuit. When* they reached 
the point now known as the T^ter du Lion 
(12,215 feet) they contemplated thq Mattej- 
h«rn which rose definitely beyoiuf an interven- 
They looked at their great foS with 
quiet* assurance. The Becca woulc! not run 
away. Nobody else was likely to try a throw 
with the local giant. ^One flay they would 
come back and settle the issue. There was 
no immediS^e jiurry. > 

In 1860 a daring attempt by 

Messrs. Alfred, Charles, and Siftibach Parker 
of Liverpool. These bold climbers dispensed 
with guides, and had* the wigjiom to attack ^ 
the east face that rises above Zermat. *A11 
the other early explorers attacked the Italian 
ridge; and, as wUl be seen, t^e first serious 
assault on the pastern face succeed^jj. . J*ack 
of time prevented the Parkers from reaching 
a greater height thaw 12,0P0 feet; nor-^??s55? 
they more successful in ih^ following year, 
but th^y *had m^e a gafflant attempt, for 
which they deserve credit. In 1860 another 
party had assailefl the mountain from Italy, 
and reached a height of about 13,000 jjeet. 
The party* .consisted of Vaughan Hawkins 
and P®of. Tyinialt whom hadVnviJed to 
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join the party, with the guides J. • J. Carrel 
and Benncn. 

In 18tfl Edward WRymper, who had opened* 
his Alpine career in the previous year, retur^ried 
to the Alps determined to conquer two virgin 
sijimmits^t the Alps, the Matterhorn and the 
Weishgrn. pn arriving at Chatillon, Sie 
learnfed that the Wekhorn had b®en cUnftbed 
by Tyndall, and that 'tyndall was at Breuil 
intending to ^dd the Matterhorn to his con- 
quests. Whympcr determined to anticipate 
him. He arrived at Breuil on August 28, with 
an Oberland guide, and inquired for the 
besf^n&n id the valley. The knowing ones 
with a voide recommended Jean Antoine 
Carrel, a memiber of the first partj^ to set 
foot ^on the Matterhorn. “ We sought, of 
course, for Carrel, and found him a well-made, 
resolute looking fellow, with a certain defiant 
air which wa^ rather taking. Yes, he would 
go.^ Twi^nty francs ^ day^ whatever the 
result, was his pj^ice. I assented. But I 
take his comrade. As he said this, 
an evil countr^nance came 'forth put of £ne 
darkness, and problaimed Itsejf the cjomrade. 

I demurred, and negotiations weffe broken 
®ff.” * 

At Breuil, they tried to get another m^n • 
to accompany them bulj^ without success. 
The men<^ey approached either would not 
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go or asked* a prohibitive price. 4 “ This, it 
may be said once and for all, was the reason 
•why so many futile attempts were inade on 
the Matterhorn. One guide •after another 
was brought* up to the mountain and patted 
on the back, but all declined the , J3usines5. 
The men who«vrent had no heart ^M the ipattcr, 
ancLtQok the first opportunity to turn^Dack, 
For they were, with tne exception of the man 
to whom reference will be made [ J. A. Carrel] 
universally impressed ,with the belief that 
the summit was entirely inaccessible.’’ 

“ Whympdf aijd his guide bivouacked in a 
cowshed ; and as night approacRfed the-/ saw 
J, A. Carrel and his companioft stealing up 
the hillside. • Whymper asked them if they 
had repented, and would jQin his jjarty. 
They replied that they had contemplated 
an independent assault. “ Oh, then, it is 
not necessary to, have more ^than three.” 

“ Ndt for us.” I admired their phiek und 
had a strong inclination ^o engage the pair, 
but finally decided against it^ The compa*i^A- * 
turned out to b© J. J, *Cyrel. Both were 
bold mountaineers^, but /ean Antoine was 
incomparably tfie better of the two, and was 
the finest r(X!k climber I have ever seen^ 

• He. was the only man who persistently refused 
to accept defjcat, and who continued to believe, 
in spite., of all discouragements, tha^the^great 
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mountaia was not inaccessible, and that it 
could be ascended from the side of his native 
valley.” ‘ • 

Carrel was ^something more than a great 
guide. He remained a soldier long after he 
had laidjdown his sword. He was, above all, 
an Italian, determined to climb the Matterh«n 
by the grearitalian ridge, to clingib it for. the 
honour <Jf Italy, and ior the honour of his 
native valley. The two great moments of 
his life were those in which he heard the shouts 
of victory at Colie di Santiarno, and the cries 
of triunc.ph on the summit of the Italian ridge. 
WhjKsaper, tind^Jater Tyndall, found him an 
awkward man to deal with. He had the 
rough, undisciplined nature of the mountain 
he loved. He^ looked* on the Matt&horn as 
a kind of preserve, and was determined that 
he and no other should lead on the final 
and successful ascent. ,, Whymper’s first 
failed owing 'to the poor qualities 
of his guide; and the*Carre/s were not more 
JSUdH?SSful. ^ 

During the yeai;s that followed, 

Whymper made Vio less ♦than sik attempts 
to climb the Matterhorn. On ona occasion 
he climbed alone and urfaided higher than 
any of his predecessors. Without guides 
or companions, he reached a height of ld,5b0 
feet. ^ is Jittle to Be said for ^solitary 
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climbing, • but this feat stands out as one 
of the boldest achievements of the period. 
•The critics of solitary scrambling need, how- 
ever, look no further than its sequel for their 
moral. In a'ltempting to negotiate® a corner 
on the Tete du Lion, Whymper slipped an<J 
fe#. He shot! down an ice sjofee, slid and 
bounded through a vei4:ical height of about 
200 feet, and was eventually thrown against 
the side of a gully where it narrowed. Another 
ten feet would have tal^en him in one terrific 
bound of 800 feet on to the glacier below. 
The blobd "was pulsing out of num^rmis cuts. 
He plastered up the wounds m HTs head ^ith 
a lump of snow before scrambling up into 
a place of safety, where he promptly fainted 
away. 3e managed, however, ^+,0 reach Breuil 
without .further adventure. Within a week 
he had returned to the attack. 

He made two further attempts that year 
wbieli failed for^varioi^s reasons; buiJje^ad 
the satisfaction of seeing, Tyndall fail when 
success seemed assureck Tj^pdall had brouglil 
with him the great Swiss guide Bennen, and a 
ValAisiay guide^ nftmed Walter Anton, He 
engaged ^ean Antoine and Caesar Carrel. 
They prerposed to attack the mountain by 
'• the. Italian ridge. Next morning, somebody* 
ran in to»J;eil Whymper that a flag had been 
seen oi^ the sumiyit. This^prov^ a#false 
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alarm. Whymper waited through- the long 
day to greet the party on their return. ‘‘ I 
could ndt bring myse^JE to leave, but lingered* 
about as a foolish lover hovers round the 
object of®his affections even after he has been 
rejected^ .The sun had set before the men 
were discerned coming over •»the pastuires. 
There was no spring ii their stepSr--thqy,.too, 
were defeated.” ' 

Prof. Tyndall told Whymper that he had 
arrived “ witliih a stQ.ne’s-throw of the sum- 
mit ” — the mountain is 14,800 feet high, 
14,600 feet had been climbed^ ^ He' greatly 
deceived hiftlseilf,'’ said Whymper, for the 
point which he reached is no less than 800 feet 
below the summit. The failure was due to 
the fact that Jilie Carrels had been* engaged 
in* a subordinate capacity. When they wtjre 
appealed to for their opinion, they replied : 

We are porters, ask your guides.” Carrel 
alw^ysi^etermined thatithe ]>^tterhorn sliould 
be climbed from ^taly, and that the leader 
climb Shojild be an Italian. Bennen 
was a Swiss and £arrel had»been engaged as a 
second guide. Tyndall add WTiympgr fdund 
it necessary to champion their respective 
guides, Carrel and Bennen; and a more or 
lesg heated controversy was carried on in the 
pages of The Alpine Journal. ** 

Th^ Miftterhofn was l^t in peaces till the 
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next year, but, meanwhile, a conspiracy for 
its downfall was hatched in Italy. The stpry 
is told in Guido Rey’ 5 ^ classic book on the 
Matterhorn, a book which should be read side 
by side with Whymper’s Scrambles, as it gives 
the Italian version of the final stages in which 
It^ly and Engjiand fought for th^s great prize. 
In J863, some leading ,,Italian"Tnount^neers 
gathered together at Turin to found d-ii Italian 
Alpine Club. Amongst these were two well- 
known scientists, Felice Giordano'and Quintino 
Sella. They vowed that, as English climbers 
""teid- robber^ them of Monte Viso^ -prince of 
Piedmontese peaks, Italy sl^puid have* the 
honour of conquering the Matterhorn, and 
that Italians, should climb it from Italy by 
the Italian ridge. The task 3 yas offered to 
Gigrdanq, who accepted it. ^ - 

In 1863 Whymper and Carrel made another 
attempt on the Matterhorn, which was foiled 
by bad weather. Ill the neJ^t yeyip^he 
mountain was le^ alone ; but the plot for its 
downfall bc;gan to qjature. Giordano and 
Sells. hSd met Carrel, and'^had extracted from 
him •promises of support, parrel was, above 
all, an Italian, and, other things being equal, 
he would jQaturally^ prefer to lead an Italian^ 
rather than an English, party to the summi^t. , 
And now,, we come to the closing scenes. 
In JLSaS^'Whymjper* returned ^to tS^ attack. 
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heartily tired of the Italian Hdge* With 
thQ, great guides Michel Croz and Christian 
Aimer, Whymper at#;empted to reach the* 
summit by a r»ck couloir that starts from n^ar 
the Breuiljoch, and terminates* high up on 
the Furggeji ar&te. This was a mad scheme ; 
and the route they chose was^the most im- 
practicable of all the i:outes that hqd ev^r been 
attemptefl on the Mattferhorn. Even to-day, 
the great couloir has not been climbed, and 
the top half ^ of the ^'^rggen ridge has only 
been once ascended (or rather outflanked on 
the ItaliariMside), an expedition^of great ila^gx?! 
and#^diffici!ity^ Foiled in this attempt, 
Whymper turned his attention to the Swiss 
face. The eastern face is a fraud. From 
the Riffel and from Zdtmat, it appegfrs almost 
pcfrpendicular ; but when seen in prQfile^frpm 
the Zmutt glacier it presents a very different 
appearance. The average, angle of the slope 
as&>.r,^ “ tiie' shoulder,” about 13,925 •feet, 
is about thirty dejgrees. Ffom here to the 
• summit the angle ste^ens considerably but 
is never more than fifty degrees. The wonder 
\s that Whympei^who hai studied the moun- 
tain more than once from the Zmutt glacier, 
^till continued his attempts on the difficult 
. Itg-lian ridge. 

On the 8th of June 1865, Whymper arrived 

in Bfeuil/and explained fo Qarrelliig change 

« . I 
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of plan. . He engaged Carrel, and i»ade plans 
for his attack on the Swiss face, promifiihg 
• Carrel that, if that failed, they should return 
to the Italian . ridge. Jean* Antoine told 
Whymper that he would not be able to serve 
him after the 11th, as he was jsn^aged to 
toavel witl^ a family of distkiction in the 
vaUej of 4osta.” Whj^^mper asked hdii why 
<^he had not told hifn this before^ and he 
replied that the engagement had been a long- 
standing one, but that^the actual day had not 
been fixed. Whymper was annoyed ; but 
iiCrTOTict^ind no fault with the^,,,,p«w^ and 
parted on friendly terms witll*€arrel. • But 
the family of distinction was 4io other thafi 
Giordano. « You are going* to leave me,” 
WhympSr had said to Carrel, to travel •• 
with a party of ladies. The work is not* fit 
Jor you.” Carrel had smiled; and Whymper 
had taken the smile as a recognition of the 
imjfiied compliment.*^ Carrel smilec^Jbj»aause 
he knew that tlie work he had in hand was 
more fitted Jor him t]^an for any other man. • 
•On the 7th, Giordano jSdcL written to Sella : 

Let us, •then, set out to attack this Devil’s 
mountain; and I?t us see that we sueceec^ > 
if only Whymper has not been beforehand 
with us.” On the 11th, he wrote again : “Dear 
Qijintirjpj'TLt is^high time forjne tXsen^ you 

. L ^ * • 
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news from here. I reached Valtoiumanche 
on- Saturday at midday. There I found 
Carrel, wlio had just 'returned from a recon- 
noitring expedition on the Matterhorn, wh|ch 
had proVted a failure owing to Bad weather. 
Whymper -had arrived two or three days 
befor^; as 'Xisual, he wished <*to make the 
ascent, and had engaged Carrel, who, -not 
having had my letters," had agreed, but for 
a few days only. Fortunately, the weather 
turned bad, Whymper was unable to make his 
fresh attempt ; and Carrel left him, and came 
with mie'Vegether with five other *piCk56ti 
whcf are thff "bist guides in the valley. We 
immediately 'iient off our advance guard with 
Carrel at its head. In order not to excite 
remark, we topk the rope and other ‘’materials 
to Avouil, a hamlet which is very remote and 
close to the Matterhorn; and this is to be 
our lower base. ... I have tried to keep 
evetyiii^mg secret; but that fellow, \fhose 
life seems to depend on the Matterhorn, is 
here suspiciously pryi^ig into everything. I 
have taken all the* competent men away from 
him; and yet l>e is so enamoure,d o^ the 
mountain that he may go with others and 
. make a scene. He is here in this didtel, and 
I, try to avoid speaking to him.” « 

W-hynE'per dj^scovered oin the lOtK the iden- 
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• • 

tity of the “ family of distinction. He was 
furious. He considered, with some show of 
justification, that he had been “ bitmboozled 
and humbugged.” • 

The Italian party had already Started for 
the Matterhorn, with a large st®r% of ppo- 
wisions. Th»y were an ad^sadce pajjty de- 
signed to find and facilitate the way. They 
would take their * time. Whymper took 
courage. On the 11th, a part;^ arrived from 
Zermat across the Tfieodule*. One of these 
proved to be Lord Francis Douglas, who, 
a"ffew cTays previously, had madii^iie second 
ascent of the Gabelhorn, and^the first •from 
Zinal. Lord Francis was a jyt)ung and am*- 
bitious climber; and he was only too glad 
to join \Vliymper in an attack on the^ Swiss'" 
farce of- the Matterhorn. They crossed* to 
Zermat together on the 12th, and there dis- 
covered Mr. Hudson, a grea^ mountaineer, 
accompanied Ijy the, fanious guidsw- Michel 
Croz, who liad arrived g,t Zermat with the 
Matterhori> in viewr T^hc^ agreed to join* 
forces ; and Hudson’s frjend Hadow was 
adftiitt^ ?o thp pkrty. Hadow was a young 
man of fiineteen who had just left Harrow. 
Whymper seemed doubtful of his abilitw; 
but Hudson reassured him by remarking 
that Mr. ^Hadow ^had done Mold Blanc in 
lew tinge than mo^ men. Efiter^TlAigwalder,. 
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Lord Framcis’s guide, and Peter’s two sons 
•completed the party. On the 13th of July 
they left 'Zermat. « ’ 

On the 14th Pf July Giordano wrote a shisjd 
letter evety line of which is alive with grave 
ti^umph^ At 2 p.m. to day I saw Carrel 
& Co., on thfij’op of the Matteehom.” Poer 
Giordano ! The mornow was to bring ra sad 
disappoinWent ; and his letter dated the 
15th of July contains a pregnant sentence : 

“ Although every map did his . duty, it is a 
lost battle, and I am in great grief.” 

This •is-'^rhat had happened. *^lr^']p(er 
and *1118 companions had left Zermat on the 
iath at half-past five. The day was cloud, 
less. They mounted leisurely, i-and arrived 
at th^ base of the actual peak about 'half-past 
eleven. Once fairly on the great eastern face, 
they were astonished to find that places which 
looked cntirel^V impracticable from the Riffel 
“ w^seneso easy that they copld run about.” 
By mid-day they had found a suitable place 
for the tent at , a ^height of about ^11,000 
feet. Croz and young Beter Taugwalder 
went on to explores They returned ^it about 
8 p.m. in a great state of excitemeift. Thei*e 
was no difficulty. They could have gone to 
•th&top that day and returned. . , . “ Long ‘ 
after dusk, the cliffs aboye echoed with our 
laughter, mud with the s(^ngs< of the« guides. 
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for we were* happy that night in camp, and 
feared no evil,” 


Whymper’s story i^ told with Simplicity 
and restraint. He was too good a craftsman 
to spoil a great subject by unnecessary strokes. 
They started next day. before dawp. Thpy 
had left Zerwiat on the 13t^ ^nd they left 
th^irtcamp on a Friday (the suj)erstitious 
noted these facts wHen the whole (disastrous 
story was known). The whole of the great 
eastern slope. “ was npw revealed, rising for 
3000 feet like a huge natural staircase. Some 
paPfS^A^^e mcjre and otliers easy; 

but* we were not once brougiif^to a hfiit. by 
any serious impediment. . . . For the greater 
part of the •way there was no need for the 
rope, anS. sometimes fludsoi\led, and^some-* 
times myself.” When they arrived at \he 
snoAv ridge now known as “ The Shoulder,” 
which is some 500 feet below the sum- 
mitj they turned over on to*the^’ 5 ;^«r^ern 
face. This proved more^ difficult ; but the 
general angle of the #]ope ^^^as nowhere more® 
than forty degreos. Ha(ld>^’s want of experi- 
ence began to ^ell? and h^ required a certain 
Ifeiount et assistance. The solitary diffi- 
cult par* was of no great extent. . . . 
long stride round a rather awkward cqj^ner 
brought us, to snow once uiore. The last 
dcftibt Jiad vanislied. The ,^atl^horp was 
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ours. Nothing but 200 feet of' easy snow 
remained to be surmounted.’’ 

But thfey were not ^yet certain that they 
had not been beaten. The Italians ha<t kft 
Breuil four days before. All through the 
cl^b, fajso alarms had been* raised of men 
on the top. The excitement became intensosj 
“ The slope eased off; • at length w>s coujdhe 
detached;* and Croz arid I, dashing a?way, 
ran a ncck-and-neck race which ended in a 
dead heat. At ‘1.40 p^. the world was at 
our feet, and the Matterhorn was conquered.” 

No foofeS^iaps could be seen ; ljut * 

of thrt Mattefriorn consists of a rudely level 
ridge about 350^ feet in length, and the Italians 
might have been at the further end. Whym- 
*per hastened to ,the Italian summit, and again 
found the snow untrodden. They peered over 
the ridge, and far below on the right caught 
sight of the Italian party. “Up went my 
armswwatdv hat. ' Croz^ Croz^ come her^ ! ’ 

' Where are they, n\onsieur ? ’ ‘ There, don’t 

‘you see them, dowp ther©.’ ‘ Ah, the cqquins, 
they are low dov^n.’ ‘ Crozj we must make 
tj&ose fellows heaa us.’ Thqy yelled ulitil 
they were hoarse. ‘ Croa^. we must make 
them hear us, they shall hear us.’ ” Whymper 
seizi^d a block of rock and hurled^ it down, 
and called on his companion to (j<»J th e same. 
They edrove sticks in,i. and ^oon^ a 

^ ‘ i \ . 
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whole torfeiit was pouring do^n. . There 
was^ no mistake about it this time. The 
Italians turned and l\ed.’’ 

Croz planted a tent-pole yrhich thejj^ had 
taken with them, though Whympfer protested 
that it wag tempting Providence, and fixed 
his blouse to it. A poor flag^r-but it worf? 
seen efvery where. Al^ Breuil — as^ we ^ have 
seen — they cheered the Italian victory. • But 
on the morrow the explorers returned down- 
hearted. “ Tile* old legends arf true — there 
are spirits on the top of the Matterhorn. We 
saw thenflkftgurselves — they hurled ■^rfctrnw^t 


us. 


* We may allgw this dramatic touch to pass 
unchallenged, tiiough, whatever , Carrel may 
.have said to his friends, he made •it quite 
clear to Giordano that he had identified tbe 
turbulent spirits, for, in the letter from which 
we have quoted, Giordano tells his friends 
thatjQ^el had seen Whimper on the sumdiit. 
It might, perhaps, be worth while to add that 
ihe stones Whymper hqfled dowy the ridge 
could by no possible^chance ^have hit Carrel’s 
party. Still, I would,” ‘writes Whymper, 
that the leader of that party could have 
stood with us at that moment, for our victo- 
rious shouts conveyed to him the disappoint- 
ment of a lifetime. He was the pian of all 
those who a^temjjted the asfcent, of tlieTjIattur- 
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hom who .mo*st deserved to be fWfet.upon its^ 
summit. He was the first to doubt its in- 
ficcessibility ; and he w§s the only man who* 
persisted in believjng that its ascent wo|ild be 
accompHshed? It was the aim ot» his life 
to make the ascent fron\ the side* of Italj^ 
fq^ the Jjonom of his native ^aiUey. For a. 
time, h^ had.the game injiis hands ; he pfayed 
it as be thought best? but he madt a false 
move, and he lost it.” 

After an hoiv on the summit,* tiiey prepared 
to descend. The order of descent was curious. 
Cro’z; as the best^man in the party, sl^^^ald have 
been placed last. As a mattcil history>he 
led, followed, in this order, by Hadow, Hudson, * 
Douglas, and* Peter Taugwalder. Whymper 
was sketching while the party was being * 
arranged.. They were waiting for him to 
tie on when somebody suggested that the 
names had not been left in a bottle. While 
Whyfnper put this right, the rest^of tjjp^-n^jrty 
moved on. A few minutes later Whymper 
tied on to young Peter, and followed detached 
frofn the otherst Later,* Jlouglas asked 
Whymper to^ attach himself to old Taugwalder,* 
as he fearad that Taugwamer would not be’ 
• able to hold his ground in the event of a slip., 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, Micjj^el , 
Croz, who hadjaid aside his axe, faced the rock^ 
and^in order to,give Hadow g^atej' sec^^ity> 
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was putting k his feet one by oile into their 
proper position. Croz then turned round to 
advance ‘another step when Hadow slipped,# 
fell against Croz, and knocked him ovei;. “ i 
heard one startled exclamatioir from Croz, 
and then s^w him an^i Mr. Hajdow flying down- 
wards; in another moment ^ Hudson Wg.s 
dragged from his stfps, and Lord IFrapcis 
Douglas •immediately ^fter him. AIJ this 
was the work of a moment. Immediately 
we heard Crdz’S exclamation, old Peter and I 
planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks would 
permit : rope was taut betw c e ar w, a nd 

the«^jerk canK^on us both as on one man. 
•We held : but the rope broke midway between 
Taugwalder arid Lord Francis l^ouglas. For 
a few seconds, we saw our unfortunate com- 
p£tnidns sliding downwards on their ba€;)cs, 
and spreading out their hands endeavouring 
to save themselves. They passed from our 
sighi^iminjul’ed, disappeared one by ‘one, 
and then fell from precipic^ to precipice on 
to the Matterhorngletsgher belovf, a distance 
of nearly 4000jft!et in hpight, Frdm'the 
fnoment the rope broke,'* it wa^ impossible 
'to help them.” ‘ * 

For half-an-hour, Whybiper and the two 
Tajigwalders remained on the spot without^^ 
moving, ^e two raides cried Ijte children. 
Whypipei^wa^ fixed betf^ree^ tL? 6lder^nd 
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younger Taug^alder, and must h^e ^heartily 
regretted that he left young Peter the respongi- 
^ M itv of last man down, f <jr the young man was 
p^aly&%d with teiyor, and refused to move. 
At last, he desftended, and they stood together. 
Whymper asked immediatiely for the end of 
th^ rop<^^that Jiad given waj^ And noticed 
witlk hcjrror that it was, the weakest di the 
three ropes. It had never been intended to 
use it save as a reserve in case much rope had 
to be left behii\d to attach to the*rocks. 

For more than two liours after the fall, 
Whyiiipe^ expected that the Taugwalders 
would* fall. They were utterly vatnerved. jAt 
6 p.m. they arrived again on the snow 
shoulder. ‘‘ Wc frequently lobked, but in 
vain, for trkces of our unfortunate companions ; 
we Jbent pver the ridge and cried to tiieni, 
but no sound returned. Convinced at last 
that they were neither within sight nor hear- 
ing, ^e ceased from oiir useless dffor^:^, ^j^d, 
too cast down for speech, silently gathered 
up our things, and th§ little^ effects of those 
-whoVere lost, preparatory tq continuing the 
descent.” * * 

As they, started down, the Taugwalders 
•raised the. problem as to their payment,^ 
Lorej. Francis being dead. “ They filled,” 
remarks wliymper, “ the cup of ^bitterness 
to werflpwmg, .anef I tore dowp the ^cliff 
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madly ap^\recklessly in a wa;^ that caused 
them more than once to inquire if I wished 
to kill <them.” The^ whole party spent th» 
night on a miserable ledge^ Next day, th6y 
descended in safety to Zermaf. Seiler met 
them at tlie door of, his hotel. What is^the 
matter^ ’’ t‘ The Taugwaldejs anej., I ha^re 
returned.” rfe did qot need more, anfl lyirst 
into teaift, but lost no time in needless lamenta- 
tions, and set to work to rouse the village. 

On Sunda5^ fhorninff, Whymper set out with 
the Rev. Canon M‘Cormick to recover the 
bodies of ^is friends. The local cTTfierthreat- 
enod with excommunication any guide who 
•neglected Mf«;s in order to attend the search 
party, “ To ‘several, at leasts this was a 
• severe trial, Peter • Perm declared, with 
t^r^ in his eyes, that nothing else would 
have prevented him joining in the search.” 
Guides from other valleys joined the party. 
At-iL3P^thcf got to the plateau at the tt)p of 
the glacier. They found lludson, Croz and 
Hadow, but ‘‘ of Lord Ijjrancis Do/iglas nothing 
was seen.” ^ , * * • . 

• This accident sent a thAll of ho5*ror through 
'the civilised world^ The old*iile ot^he Times^ 
^which is well worth consulting, be»,rs tribute* 

, to the profound sensation which the news oi 
this great tragedy aroused. Idlf.* rumours of 
every kinq v^cre afloat— Vit^ji tkese ^we ^all • 
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deal later; f'or more than five^wdeks, not 
a day passed without some letter or comment 
Jn the columns of the loading English paper. 
These "betters, for* the most p^rt, embodied 
the profound distrust with which the iTew sport 
was regarded by the bulk of Engliijshmeiv 
H^Lord ®ranci« Douglas had b^eft killed^ while 
gallopifig after a fox, he would have been 
considered to have fallen in action. That he 
should have fallen on the day that the Matter- 
horn fell, that he should have paid the supreme 
forfeit fqj^a triumph ant hour in Alpine history — 
such a death wa# obviousjji wholly without its 
redeeming features. “ It was tlfe blue ribbon 
of the Alps,” wrote The Timef, “ that poor * 
Lord Francis Douglas was trying for the other 
day. If it must be so, at all events the AJpine 
Cltfb that has proclaimed this crusade must 
manage the thing rather better, or it will 
soon^ be voted a nuisance. If ^the work is 
to be done, it mxa^t be done well. They mtist 
advise youngsters to practice, and make sure 
of and >fndujance.” 

For three^ week.^,^ Whymper gave no sign. 
At last, iii response to a dignified appeal from , 
Mr. Justifle Wills^ then President of the 


Alpine Clifb, he broke silence, and gave to the** 
public a rostrained account of the tragedy. • 


As we have^*said, m|ilicious rumoui^had been 
busy? and in igirora^tjquarters-th^e hadibeen 
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rumoursi oKfoul play. The Matterhorn acci- 
dent first popularised the theory that Alpine 
ropes eiisted to be cjit. Till then, the pubjjf* 
had suppose?! that 'the lope was f&ed to 
prevent* cowardly climbers deserting their 
party ,in an emergency. ' But from 3?805 
onwards, pfipplar authors discovered a ntw 
use for the rope. They divided all« Alpine 
travellers into two claSses, those who tut the 
rope from ^ below (“Greater love hath no 
man — a romance oi the mountains”) and 
those who cut the rope from above (“ The 
Coward — a tale qf the snoiys”).* A casual 
reader migKf be pardoned for supposing that 

the Swiss did a brisk business in sheath knives. 

% 

We should be the last to discourage this enter- 
prising schoql — their works have afforded 
much joy to the climbing fraternity; 'but 
we offer them in all humility a few remarks 
on the art of rope-qutting by a member 
of^ClaSjS II* (those who cyt the rope*from 
above). , 

A knife could. «jly be used with advantage 
^when a snowbridge gives way.^ It is easy 
. enough to hold q man who. has fallen into a 
crevasse; but it is ofteji impossible to pull 
• him out. The whole situation * is altered^ 
o£ a rock face. If a man falls, a suddeS 
jerk majpr pull the rest pi the. jjarty off the 
faco of -tiieir mountai^^ This will* dilnost 
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certainly happen if the leader or, a-»desccnt» 
the last man down, falls, unless the rope- is 
MA^chored round a knob of rock, iif which 
case — pirovided the rope does 'not break — 
the leadibr may escape with a severe ‘i^haking, 
though a clear fall of more than fifteen feej; 
'mil usually br(mk the rope if Aored and, 
if not enchored, the party will be dragged 
off thdr holds one hy one. Therefore, the 
leader must not fall. If any other member 
of the party falls, he should be lield by the . 
man ab^ve. On difficult ground, only one 
man^moves at ^ time. Np man moves until 
the man above has secured* itfimself in* a 
position where he can draw in the rope as the * 
man below^ advances. If he keeps it reason- 
ably taut, and is well placed^ he should be 
able to dieck any slip. A climber who slips 
and is held by the rope can immediately get 
new foothold and handhold. He is not in a 
crevasse from w^ich exit is im^ossiJ:)le save 
at the rope’s end. His slip is checked, and 
he ip s\^ung up againsli a r^ck’ face. There is 
•no need to drag diim up.* The rest of the 
^art^ passed over this JEace, and therefore 
handholds *and foot^iolds can be found. The 
• man who has slipped will find fresh purchase, ^ 
%nd* begin again. In the case of the Matter- • 
horn accident, the angle of the slope^was about 
fortjT (ffigrees. •Ther| was an^abundan^e of 
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hold, aiid\f the rope had no\ parted Croz 
and Hadow would have been abruptly checked, 
and wOuld have inynediately secured the^T, 
selves. NoW, if Taugwalder had *<put the 
rope, ai? suggested, he must h&ve b4en little 
ghort an expert acrobat, -and have cut it in 

about the spa^e of a second ^d a Jbalf before 
the jerk. If he had waited for tlje jerk, either 
he woutci have been dragged off, in which case 
his knife would have come in handy, or he 
ivould have* h^d, in yrhich ca^ it would have * 
been unnecessary. 

To mountaineers, all this^ of course, is a 
twism; aifd«we should not have laboured 
the point if^we wrote exclusively for moun- 
taineers. Even so, Peter’s comrades at Zer- 
mat (who shoyld have known better) persisted 
in believing that he cut the rope. In regard 
to this infamous charge,” writes Whymper, 

‘‘ I say that he could not do so at the moment 
of the ^slip,^and that the end of the r8pe in 
my possession sljows that he did not do so 
before.” Why^pa^r, however, adds “ There 
remains the suspicious fact that the fop^ 

* which broke was ^he thinnegt and i?^eak^st one 
we had. It is suspicious^because rt is unlikely 
that the men in front would have selected 
a& old and weak rope when tjjiere was ^ 
abundance of new, and much, stronger, rope 
to gpare ; ai^, on the other han<^* because* 
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if Taugt^fildcft thought that an jpxjcyient was 
likely to happen, it was to his interest to have 
Ahe weaker rope placed where it waai” 
^One-^jannot heljp regretting that Whympcr 
lent weight to an unworthy suspicion. Taug- 
walder was exaixiined by a secret. Court of 
Jpquiry^;^ and^ Whympcr prepared a set of 
qu£:stigns with a view tp helpVng him to clear 
himself. The answers, though promised, were 
never sent; and Taugwalder ultimately left 
the valley for America, returning only to die. 
Whymper, in his classfc book, suggested the 
possibility of criminal dealings by publishing 
photographs of the three rop§s^«howing fiat 
the rope broken was far the weakest. • 

Let us review the whole stoi^ as Whymper 
himself tells it. We know that Whymper* 
crq|3sed the Theodule on the* eleventh^ in* a 
state of anger and despair. The prize for 
which he had striven so long seemed to be 
sliding from his grasp.^ Carrel <had deserted 
him just .as the 1:rue line of attack tiad been 
discovered. ^Like all^moipitainecrs, he was 
Jauffian.* He gets .together* t)ie best party he 
*^an, ^nd sets out with all haste determined t5 
win by a head. Hadow, ft young man with' 
^ very littlq, experience, is taken, and Hadow, 
^he Tj^eak link, is destined to turn triumph^ 
into disaster. Let the mountaineer who has 
nevfij: inyitea a pifl'n*unfit for a big dimb ^irow 
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the first, stane. And, before he ha^ thrown 
it, Jet him 'remember the peculiar provocation 
in Whymper’s case. 

All goes well. The Matterhorn' is ccSi- 
quered v'ith surprising ease. These, '«ix men 
achieve the greatest triumph in Alpine history 
without serious check. To liThynaper, th\s 
hour on the summit. must have marked, .the 
supremd climax of lifoi an hour that set its 
seal on the dogged labours of past years. 
Do men in sbdh moments anticipate disaster ? 
Taugwalder might possibly have failed in a 
sudden crisis; but is it likely that he should 
dehberately«pnepafe for an accident by care- 
fully planned treachery? 

Now read the story as Whymper tells it. 
The party are just about to comtiience the 
descent. The first five hundred feet would 
still be considered as demanding the greatest 
care. The top five hundred feet of the Matter- 
horn, but for the ropes' with which the whole 
mountain is now festooned, would always be a 
difiScult, if not ^ dangerous, section. Croz 
was the best guide in the .party. He should^, 
iiave remained behind as sheet anchol. 
Instead of this, he goes first. Whymper falls 
out of line, to inscribe the names of the party, 
ties himself casually on to young Peter, ajgt^ 
then “ runs down after the othgrs.” In the 
final arrangements, young ^^Peter, whq,,was 
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a young and* inexperienced gui^, was given 
the vital position of last man down. Flushed 
with triumph, their minds could find/io room 
fdr a ^oubt. Everything had •gone through 
with liidraciflous ease. Such luck simply 
could not turn. It is in precisely such moments 
as thes(i Jhat ^le mountains settle their score. 
Mount^iineering is a ruthless spbrt that demands 
unremitting attention* In games, a ihoment’s 
carelessness may lose a match, or a champion- 
ship; but in climbing a misttikt may mean 
death. 

As for Taugwalder, one is tempted to 
acquit him witnout hesitation but therg is 
one curious story about Taugwalder whicl> 
gives one papse. The story ’^as told to the 
present Writer by an* old member of the. 
Alpine Club, and the following is an extract 
from a letter : I had rather you said ‘ a 

friend of yours ’ without mentioning my 
nanfe. I had a good* many expeditions with 
old Pctci; Taugwalder, including Mont Blanc 


and Monte Rosa ; an^ I h^d rather a tender 
*i««pot for the somewhat coarse^ dirty old beggar. 
■I should nett like rfly name to appear to help 
the balanae to incline in the direction of hig 


► guilt in that Matterhorn affair. It was not 
the Dent Blanche that he took the rope 
off; it was, coming down a long^tecp slope 
of lagr^roclc irepn tfie top of the Tete Blanche 
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towards ^Pr^yag^. I had a ccHiple *of men 
with me who were inexperienced ; and I fancy 
he must-have thought that, if one of them \e^ 
go, which waa not unlikely,^ he would Jbe able 
to choose whether to hold on br lei^ go. I 
happened to look up and see what was g%ing 
oh, and I made him tie up at pnce.^I don^t 
quite temembef whether Whymper t^llSuiUS 
how far'* from Peter’s ^fingers the break in 
the rope occurred. That seems to me one of 
the most critical points.” ^ 

There we may leave Taugwalder, and the 
minor issues of this great tragedy. The 
brgader les^q^^s are summed up by* Mr. 
‘Whymper in» a memorable passage : “So 
the traditional inaccessibility of the Matter- 
horn was vanquished, and was replaced by 
legends of a 'more real character.. Others 
will essay to scale its proud cliffs, but to 
none will it be the mountain that it was to the 
early explorers. Others may tread its Sum- 
mit snows, but none will ever know the 
feelings of those ^who,, first gazed upon its 
marvellous pangrama; apd none, I trusty 
will evejr be compelled to tell of'^joy turned 
into grief, and ol laughter into imouming. 
It proved to be a stubborn foe ; it resisted ^ 
1onj5 and gave many a hard blow; it ws^jgj^ 
defeated last with an ease that none could 
have anticipated, but like 'a relentless eneiiay — 

• _ ^ !L 
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conquered, but not crushed — it took«a terrible 
vengeance.” 

* The last sentence has a peculiar siglfificance. 
A straAgc fatality seems to dog the steps of 
those w'ho seek untrodden paths to^the crest 
of the Matterhorn. Disaster does nbU always 
follow’ with the dramatic stiffness qf that 
which nnarbed the conquest of th^ eastern 
face, yet, slow^ly but surely, the avenging 
spirit of the Matterhorn fulfils ^iti^elf. 

On July 16, two daya after the catastrophe, 
J. A. Carrel set out to crown Whymper’s 
victory by proving that/He Italian ridge was 
not unconquerable. He was dbbompaniedt)y 
Abbe Gorret, a plucky piiest ^^^lo had shared 
with him ^ that first ciy'cless attack on the 
mountain. Bieh and MeyncUcomplcteci tjie* 
party. The Abbe and Meynet remained 
behind not very far from the top, in order to 
hclp^Carrel and Bich on the return at a place 
where a sliort descent onto a ledge vms liable 
to cause* difficulty on the descent. This 
ledjje, known as CariM’s JToa'ridor, is about 
2prty minutes froft^ the sunftnit. It needed 
a man of barrel’s determineji courage Vo follow, 
winding course. • It is now avoided. 

The rest*of the climb presented no difficulty.# 
Sctrrel had conquered the Italian ridge. The* 
ambition of ^ears w^s half fulfilled? only half, 
for file •Mattertfbrn itself had -Jjgpn climbed. 
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One cannot but regret that he had turned back 
on ^ the 14th. Whymper’s cries of triumph 
had spdt for him the disappointment of 
lifetime. Yet. a fine r61e was open ^o him. 
Had he ^one forward and crowned WKymper’s 
wctory, by a triumph unmarred by disa^er ; 
had tjie Matterhorn defied a^.l asi^aults fa;' 
years, apd then yielded on the same (kty to a 
party from the Swiss ^»ide and Carrel’s men 
from Italy, thp most dramatic page in Alpine 
history would have been complete. Thirty- 
five years later, the Matterhorn settled the 
long outstanding debt, and tJie man who had 
fii^t attackeeffhe citadel died in a snowstorm 

* on the ItaliaiV ridge of the mountain which he 
had been the first to assail, and the first to 
conquer. , 

Carrel was in his sixty-second year when he 
started out for his last climb. Bad weather 
detained the party in, the Italian hut, and 
Signor ^ini^aglia noticed tljat Carrel was far 
from well. After two nights in • the hut, 
the provisions be^an to run out; ai:\d i\was 
decided to atte'mpt the descent. The rocfes^ 
^ were in a terrible condition, and ^the 'storm 
added to the difficulty.! Carrel ‘insisted on 

* leading, though he was far fronf well. He? 

' knew every yard of his own beloved ridgsf^ 

If a man could pilot thepi throt^h the storm 
that man waa^Carrel. ftuietly and .pie^iodi- 

t * I . 
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cally, fought his way downward^ yard by 
yard, undaunted by the hurricane, husbanding 
•the last ounces of his strength. He would 
not allqw the otl^er guiSes to relieve him till 
the danger ^as past, and his responsibilities 
were over. Then suddenly he collapsed, and 
jn a mi^jutes the gallant old “warrior 
fell ba^jkwards and die(^ Across no vT marks 
the spot where the old soldier died i/f action. 

In life the leading guides of Breuil had often 
resented Car:^jers unchallenged* supremacy. 
But death had obliterated the old jealousies. 
Years afterwards, a casual climber stopped 
befoife Carrel’s cross, sfhd r^^:<>«iiked to Jlie 
son of Carrel’s great rival, “ Sow that is wlierei* 
Carrel fell.” , “ Carrel did not fall,” came the 
indignant^ answer, “ Cart’el died.” « 

Let us turn from Carrel to the conqueTbrs'of 
another great ridge of the Matterhorn. 

Of others concerned with attacks on the 
Italfan ridge, Tyndall^ Benneit, and J. J. 
Macquig^^az, alf came to premature ends. 
Bennen was killed iman historic accident on 
Haut de Cry, g.nd Macqfu^gnaz disappeared 
•^n Mont^Blanc.^ In 1879, two ind^pendeift 
parties on»the sam^ day nfade the first ascent 
• of the grewat northern ridge of the Matterhorn 
iJpiQwn as the Zmutt arete. Mummery an4 
Penhall WQ;re the amateurs responsible for 
the^ * two* i^dephn^dent assaults. “ The 
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memory,” writes Mummery,” of fwo-rdllicking 
parties, comprised of seven men, who on one 
day in 1^79 were climbing on the west face* 
of the Matterhorn passes, with glyp»st-li]fe 
admonition before my mind, £tnd bids me 
remembeB that, of Jhese seven, Mr. Penllall 
was killed on the Wetterho^pi, Eptdinandr 
Imseng on the’ Macijgnaga sidq of Monte 
Rosa, anil Johan Petrus on the Frersnay Mont 
Blanc.” Of the remaining four, Mummery 
disappeared ‘in*thc Himalayas jn 1895, liouis 
Zurbrucken was killed, Alexander Burgener 
perished in an avalanehe near the Bergli hut 
in J 911. MrS'fRaumahn and Emil Rey,’ who 
with Petrus fallowed in Mummery’s footsteps 
three days later, both came to untimely ends : 
.Baumann disappeared in South Africa, and 
Ediil "Rey was killed on the Dent de Geant. 
The sole survivor of these two parties is the 
well-known Augustin Gentinetta. one of the 
ablest of thef Zermat .guides. Burgener ‘and 
Gentinetta guided Mummery on the above- 
■ mentioned climb^>.whil^ Penhall.jvas^accpm- 
panied by Lou,is‘ Zurbrufken. In recerlfr 
times, three great mountalnejers whij, cliftibeif 
this ridge together Hied viplent deaths withiji. 
the year. The superstitious should> leave the 
.femptt arete alone. 
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•MODERN MOUNTAINEimiNG 

^ m 

Alpine rfistory is^ot easy to di4^ide into 
arbitrary periods; and yet the conquest of 
the Matterhorn does in a certain* sense define 
a period. It closes ^hat has been called 
the golden age of mountaineering.” Only 
a feW great j3oat:s still i^mainsci*i^r^<^onquct;fd. 
In this chapter we shall try tp sketch somo 
of the tendencies which differentiate modern 
mountaineering from mountaineering in the. 
sOiicalled “ golden age.” * » 

The most radical change has been the 
growth of guideless climbing, which was, of 
course, to be expectc*d^ as men ^rew familiar 
with the^ infinite variety of conditions that 
arc th^ essence of mou^jkiinccring. In a 
i^jar^ious chapter jve nave discussed the main 
■differences • betwe<!n guided and guideless 
climbing. • It does not foMow that a man of 
^ransiderahle mountaineering experience, who 
j^abitually climbs with guides need enthcly 
relinquish tte control of the expedijion. Such 
a iq^n*^therc ^are ^i|ot many — may, indeed. 
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take a gijide^as a reserve of strengtfi, or as 
a weight carrier. He may enjoy training up 
a young land inexperifnced guide, who has a* 
native talent for rock and ice, while i^ackiifg 
experienci? and mountain craft. One oc- 
c^^ionaljy finds a guide who is a first-dass 
cragsman, whose general fkno\TiJedge ofc' 
mountain strategy isr inferior tq that of- a 
great arnateur. In suck a combinatipn, the 
latter will be the real general of the expedi- 
tion, even if tlie guide habitually leads on 
difficult rock and does the step-cuttii^. On 
the other hand a member of a^guideless party 
may be as d^ieeidcnt on the rest of the party 
Us another man on his guides. Moreover, 
tracks, climbers, guides and ntiodern maps 
•render the mental work of the leadef, whether 
aniateur or professional, much less .arduous 
than in more primitive days. 

But when we have made all possible allow- 
ance for^the^bove considerations, there •still 
remains a real and radical distinction between 
those who rel3r^^ t^eir own,, efforts and 
those who follow* a guide. The man 
l^ads even on one easy expqditioh pbtains ^ 
greater insight intfe the gecrets of his cra||^ 
than many a guided climber with a long • 
iist.of first-class expeditions. ^ ^ 

One of earliest of the great guideless 
climl^s was the ascent^ of Monf B^&no^ by 
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E. S. l^ennedy, Charles Hudso/i (^terwards 
killed on the first ascent of the Matterhorn), 
^Grenville and Christqpher Smyth^ E. J. 
Slevenson and Charles Ainslie.* Their climb* 
was made in 1855, and was the firsfr complete 
ascent of Mont Blanc* from St.** perv^is, 
•though the noute was not new except in 
combination, as every iportion of it ^ad been 
previously done on different occasions. One 
of the first systematic guidcless climbers to 
attract attention was the Rev. X. G. Girdle- 
stone, * whose hook. The High Alps without 
Guides, appealed in 1870. This book was 
the subject of a discussion meetings of 

the Alpine Club, Mr. Grove^* a well-knowA 
raountaineen, read a paper on the comparative 
skill of * travellers and gmdes, and useii 
Gtrdlestone’s book as a text. Mr. Grove said : 

“ The net result of mountaineering without 
guides appears to be^this, that, in twenty-one 
expeditions seljcted out of set^enty for the 
purposes of description, fhe traveller failed 
aljpoluiely •four timfis; w:t^ in great danger 
'Three times ; wus^ aided in* finding the way 
back by«the tracks of other men’s guides fotir 
x^fmes; succeeded labsolu^ely without aid of*i 
any kind ten times on expeditions, four Qf 
'^hich were very easy, three of moderate 
difficulty, f|.nd one yery difficult.” ^ The “ very 
difflfcult ” expeditio?! is the Wetterhorn,* which 
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is nowa(j 3 .ys^ considered a very modest 
achievement. 

Mr. Girdlestone w^s a pioneer, with the* 
limitations of* a pioneer. His achievemenCs 
judged by modern standards ‘are ^modest 
enpugb,^ but he was the first to insist that 
mountaineering without guides «is amart, and^ 
that mountaineering wth guides is ofteti only 
another form of conducted travel. The dis- 
cussion that followed, as might be expected, 

at that time was not favourable either to 

% 

Girdlestone or to guidcless climbing* Pro- 

* bably each succeeding year v;ill see his con- 
tribution to ^wiDdcrn mountaineering more 
properly appreciated, Tlie “ settled opinion 
of the Alpine Club ” was declared without 

single dissentient to* be that “ th*c neglect 
to‘taKe guides on difficult expeditions • is 
totally unjustifiable.” 

But guideless climbinj^ had come to stay. 
A year a|ter%his memorable^ meeting of\he 
Alpine Club, two its members carried out 

• without guides s^ffie expeditions severe 

than anything Girdlestone* had attemptedT" 
Id 1871i Mr. John Stogefon^ a WQjl-krfown 
Harrow master, arfti the flev. Artiiur Fa4^ 

banks ascended the Ncsthorn and AleAschhorn, 

* 

and jn the following year climbed th^ JungfraieM 
and Aletschtorn unguided. ^ Norepordof these 
expeditions found its lyay into prijt.* In 
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1876, a* party of amateul-s, Messrs, Cust» 
Cawood, and Colgrove climbed the Matterhorn 
•without guides. This ^expedition attracted 
gi^at a^iention, ajid was severely commented 
on in th§ colhmns of the Press. Mk Cust, in 
an eloquent paper read, before the ^Alpine 
Xlub, wept to^the root of the^vhole matter 
when he remarked : “ Cfickef'is a sport: which 
is admitted by all to meed acquired 4kill. A 
man can buy his mountaineering as he can 
buy his yachtjng. None the*lei?s, there are 
yachtsmen and yachtsmen.” 

Systematic climbing on a modern scale 
without guides was perhaps first practised 
by Purtschcller and Zsigmondy s in 1880.* 
Among our own people, it found brilliant 
exponents in Morse, MVmimery, Wicks, and- 
Wilson some twenty years ago; andTl: h'as 
since been adopted by many of our own 
leading mountaineers. Abroad, guideless 
climflbing finds more adherents flian^withus. 
Naturallji enougli, the man^who lives near the 
mojjntajps j^ill ftnd^ easier to make up a 
*^=g<iideless party among his^friends; and, if he 
in»dhe^hh.bit pf^spending all his holiday^ 
j^ nd most of his wefk-endi# among the moun- 
^tains that*can be reached in a few hours froin 
.home, Ije will soon acquire the necessary, 
skill to dispense with guides. % 
So^nfi^chlou guid^less climbing. Lgt us 
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now consider sottie of the othter iidportant 
developments in the practice of mountain- 
eering. *In the Alps the tendency has been 
towards specialisation. Before 1865 jf;he am- 
bitious mountaineer had scores of uncgnquered 
peaks to attack. After the defedt of ^ the 
Matterhorn, ^he number of Jhe ijnclimbe(l 
greater mountaihs grajjually thinned oxiJt. The 
Meije, \^ich fell in ISTJ, was one of the last 
great Alpine peaks to remain unclimbed. 
With the d^elopment of rock-climbing, even 
the last and apparently most hopelessly 
inaccessible rock pinnacles of the Dolomites 
awl Chamonixt were^ defeated. There 'is no 
rock-climbing as understood in Wales or 
Lakeland or Skye on giants of .the Oberland 
or Valais, such as thef Schreckhorn Or Matter- 
hbrn.* These tax the leader’s power of choosing 
a route, his enduranee and his knowledge of 
snow and ice, and weather ; but their demands 
on the pjjre Cragsman, are less. The difficulty 
of a big mountain often depends \^ry much 
on its conditioj'jn^ and ^ length. ^Up^to 1865 
hardly an> e34)^ditions .had been ca^iad. 
through — with a few exceptions,* such jts tiwr 
Brenva route up Mont B^nc — theJb a modern 
expert would consider exceptionally severe.* 
MQdern rock-climbing begins in the latfi 
’seventies^ The expeditions in tjie Dolomites 
by i^en like Zsigmondy, |$chmitt, anc^ Wiiikler, * 
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among foreign mountaineers, belong to mucli 
the same period as Burgener and Blumniery 
classic climbs in the Chamounix district. 

•Mummery is, perhaps, best known in con- 
nection *^witb the first ascent of tfec Grepon 
by t;he sensational “ Mummery crack,’* when 
Jhiis leader was the famous Alexander Burgener 
aided ^by a young cragsnmn, B. Venetz. 
Venctz, as a matter of, fact, led up thfi “ Mum- 
mery crack. Mummery’s vigorous book, 
which has become a classic, contains accounts 
of manj^ new expeditiohs, such as the Grepon, 
the Requin, the Matterhorn by the Zmutt 
artte*, and the* Caucasian gi/>r>^ Dych Ti|u. 
to name the more importaiij. His book,- 
My Climbs Jin the and Caucasus, is 

thoroughlj^ typical of ‘•the modern view oL 
mquntaincering. It contains* some d(5H;riiies 
that are still considered heretical, such as the 
safety of a party of two on a snow-covered 
glacier, and many doctrines t&at are now 
accepted^ such aS the justification of guideless 
climbing and of ciifiicult'^^ariation routes. 
Shortly after thc^book appeared, Mummery 
"%as filled *on Nafiga Parbat, as w^as Emil 
Zsjgmoncfv on t^ie Jdeije soon after the issue 
of his bo()k on the dangers of the Alps, 

^But even Dolomites and Chamounix aiguilles 
are not inexhaustible, anJ the jiumber of 
unccgiqtiercd* symnfl^ gradually diminished. 
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Jlie rapid opening up of the Alps*has naturally 
turned the atiention of men with the exploring 


instinct ^nd ample means to the exploration 
of the great mountain ranges beyond ^urope. 
This does not fall within the ^icopp of the 


present volume, and we ne^d only.l-emai:K in 
passing that British climbers l^ave played 
imporfant part In th^ campaigns agajpst the 
fortrcssAi of the Himal§.ya, Caucasus, Andes, 


and Rockies. 


Meanwhile iiie ambitious mountaineer was 
forced to look for nety routes on old peaks. 
Now, a man in search of the easiest way 
ug a diiiiculj;,peak 'could fisually discover 

• a route whicji was climbable without Severe 
technical difficulty. On a big mountain, 

, it is often possible t« evade any •small and 
vtry *uifficult i^ction. But most mountains, 
even our British hills, have at least one 
route which borders on the impossible, and 
a diligent search will sbbn reveal it. Conoider 
the two*extremes of rock-dlimbing. I<et us 
take the Mattesli^rn as a good example of a 
big mountain -v^iich consists alrnost*' entltgly 
t)f rock, It is impossible to find a roi^te iip» 
■ the Matterhorn which one could jSimb with 
one’s hands in one’s pockets, but tjje ordinary, 

* Swiss route is an easy scramble as far as ijjg 
shoulder, ^nd'i with the fixed ropqs, a straight- 
forward climb thence to^fhe t^p.* * Its^gfggen* 
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Ridge lias been once climbed under faii; 
conditions and then only with a partial 
ideviation. It is extremely severe ^nd dan- 
gerous.^ The task of tlie mountaineers who* 
first ass§tiled*the Matterhorn was to pick out 
the ^ easiest line , of approach. The Zmutt, 
^nd in a^ greater degree the Fyrggcn* routes, 
w^re jjbviously ruled jyut bf consideration. 
The Italian route yas tried maif^ times 
without success before the Swiss route was 

discovered. Of course, the *Rfatterhorn, like 
• . ... * 

all big mountains, vaVies in difficulty from 
day to day. It is a very long climb; and, if 
the cbnditions are unfat^otirabic^^it may prqj^c 
a very difficult and a very dangerous peak. • 
Turning tq the nursery of Welsh climbers, 
Lliwedd nan be climbed on a mule, and* 
Llij^edd .can also be climbed by abouf^thifty 
or more distinct routes up its southern rock 
face. If a man begins to look for new routes 
up a wall of a cliff a*thousand feet in heiglit 
and a rn^e or sc? in breath, he wiirfooner or 
later re^h the line which (jivided reasonable 
ffiofn unrcasonablqrisk. Moclcrn pioneer work 
' Jfi the Alps*is nearer the old ideal. Jt is nc^ 
sijjaply tm^^ search^ for the hardest of all’ 
climbable. routes up a given rock face. In 
JS^igland, the danger of a rock fall is prs^pti-* 
cally absent, and a rock f ac^s not^considered 
climUecbput^as Jong%s one can* work up^from 
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base to summit ‘by a series o? ledges not 
touched on a previous climb. Two such 
routes w^ll sometimes be separated by a few 
feet. In the -Alps, the pioneer is compelled 
by objective -difficulties to look for distinct 
ridges and faces unswept by stones ,and 
avalanches. .There is a natural challenge in. 
the sweep of a great ridge falling through 
some thousand unconquered feet to the 
pastures below. There is only an artificial 
challenge in' a‘ “ new ” route some thousand 
feet in height separated only by a few yards 
of cliff from an “ old ” route. We do not 
wish to depi'effiate British climbing, which 
»has its own fascination and its own value; 
but, if it calls for greater cragsmanship, it 
'demands infinitely le'ss mountain. Craft than 
the cbhquest of a difficult Alpine route. ,• 

And what is true of British rock-climbing 
is even more true of Tirol. Ranges, such as 
the Kaisergwbirge, have been explored Vith 
the same thoroughness that has characterised 
British rock-clihibing., Almost,, ev.ery ran- 
ceivable variation'of the “.just possible ” »as 
been explored. Unfortunately, the^death-rolT' 
in these districts painfqUy high, as the kaep; 
ness of the young Austrian and Bavarian has* 

. not infrequently exceeded their experiens* 
and poweps. 

Abroad, mountaineerjng has develo^ied very* 
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rapidly since the ’sixties. We ^lavew seen thtft 
English climbers, first in the field, secured 
a large share of unqpnquered peeks; but, 
dhce cf>ntinental climbers haJ taken up the . 
new sport, our earlier start vrag seriously 
challenged. The Swiss, Austrian, aridjOerman 
have one greet advantage.^ They are much 
nearer the Alps ; and mountaineering in these 
countries is, as a result, a thoroughly demo- 
cratic sport. The foreign Clubs num- 

ber thousand*! of members. The German- 
Austrian Alpine Club has alone nearly ninety 
thousand members. Th^e is no qualification, 
socif^ or mountaineering. Tlfese great na- 
tional clubs have a small sutfScription ; and 
with the large funds at their disposal they 
are able to build club-huts iq the mc^t;ntayis7 
and cxecllent meeting places in the great 
towns, where members can find an Alpine 
library, maps, and qjthcr sources of informa- 
tion. They seqpre many useful accessions, 
such as ^reduced fares for. their members on 
Alpine. •'Railways. Mountamcering natiAally 
Wcomes a demofictic sport in mountainous 
countries* becax»se the mountains ale acces.- 
stMe. Tlfe very fact that a return ticket to* 
the Alpi^ is a serious item must prevent 
•.Alpine climbing from becowiBg the spoft of 
more than 4 .few of^^our counttymin. At the 
san)9 t^Hie, we*have lin excelleTjt native* play- 
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ground inWaJes and Cumberland, wKich has 
made it possible for young men to learn the 
craft before they coul(^ afford a regular climb- 
ing holiday in the Alps. Beside thp great 
national dubs of the Continent, there are a 
nupiber^of vigorous university clubs scattered 
through these countries. Of these, the Akade- 
mischer ^Ipine clubs at Zurich and Munich 
are, perhaps, the most famous. These clubs 
consist of young men reading at the Poly- 
technic or University. They have as high a 
mountaineering qualification as any existing 
Alpine clubs. They attach, importance to 
the capacity to lead a guideless party rather 
'than to the bare fact that a man has climbed 
so many peaks. Each candidate is taken on 
a series, of clinj.bs by members o^ the club,? 
who report to the committee on his general 
knowledge of snow and rock conditions, and 
his fitness, whether in jespect of courage or 
endurancq for arduous work, ' 

It is young mqn of this stamp that play 
such a great pafc in rriring th^ staindar4 of 
continental mountaineering. Their craK- 
manship often verges on tlie impossible. A 
book published iii Munich, entitled Entfpsr^ 
.affords stimulating reading. This^book was» 
'produced in and in memory of GecJfg* 

Winkler b^' some of his Mends. Winkler was 
a young Munich climbed who carried Jihfough 
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some 6f the most daring* rocjs: climbs eves: 
recorded, Empor contains his diary, -and 
several articles contributed by various mem-^ 
bfers of^ one of tlje most remarkable climbing ^ 
groups in Afpine history. WinkleWs amazing 
performances give to thg book a no^e which 
is lacking in rgost Alpine literature. Winkler 
was born ip 1869. As a boy of eighteen he 
made,, quite alone, • the first ascent of the 
Winklerturn, one of the rnost sensational — 
both in appearance and reality— of all Dolo- 
mite 4 )innacles. On the 14th of August 
1888 he traversed alone the Zinal Rothhorn, 
and, on the 18th fie lostf Jiis life in% a 
solitary attempt on the great Zinal face dt 
the Weissh«rn. No definite traces of him 
have ever^been found* His brother, born in * 
the year of his death, has also carried through 
some sensational solitary climbs. 

We may, perhaps, be excused a certain 
saftsfaetiqu in the thought thit the British 
crags can occasionally produce climl^ers whose 
acj;iieyemej)J:s are • quite ^ sensational as * 
those of the Winklers. Wthout native moun- 
\airi$, w^ could not hope to produce -cragsmen 
ei«jual toHhose oft Tirol hnd the Alps. Ona<* 
must begin young. It is, as a rule, only ja 
€Dmparatiyely small mino yitv t hat can afiorf 
a regular syinmer^oliday in thte Alps; but 
Scawf^U and JLliwedd are accessible epough, 
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and the comparatively high staifdard*of the 
British rock-climber owes more to British 
than to ^Ipine mountains. It was only in " 
'the last two dfecades that tl^e possibilities 6f 
these crags were systematically Worked opt, 
though ^isolated clirpbs have been recorded 
for many years.^ The patient often bril- 
liant explorations'^ of a*group of djstingj^ished 
mountaineers have helped to popularise a fine 
field for native talent, and an arena for those 
who cannot afford a regular Alpine campaign. 
Guides are unknown in Great Britain, Qjid the 
man who learns to climb therp is often more 
independent more self-reliant than) the 
mountaineer who is piloted about by guides. 
There is, of course, much that can be learned 
only in the Alps^ The home cUriiber can 
learn to use an axe in the wintry gullies round 
Scawfell. He learns something of snow ; but 
both snow and ice can only be properly studied 
in the region^' of perpetual snow. The hohie- 
trained cragsman, §is a rule, learns te lead up 
rocks far more difficult, than anything ipet 
with on the averaige Swiss peaks, but thfe 
wider lessons of route-finding, over’ a Jongf ancT 
complicated expedition are natu?rally 
acquired on a face of cliff a thousand feet in 
height. Nor, that matter, is^the art df 
rapid descent over easy rocks ; fqr^the British 
climbpr usually ascends^ by rocks, and vuns 
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home over grass and scree. None the less, 
these cliffs have produced some wonderfully 
•fine mountaineers. We have our JVinklers, 
and we have also yoifiag rocb-climbers who* 
confine^ theif energies to the permi^ible limit 
of the jtstifiable climbing and who, within 
. those limits, carry their crajjb to its most 
i:efine(l possibilities. ^ugh^Pope, one of the 
most brilliant of the younger school^ of rock- 
climbers, learned his craft on the British hills, 
and showed in his first Alpin^ rffealo^i the value 
of that training. To fhe great loss of British 
mountaineering he was killed in 1912 on the 
Pic flu Midi d’Ussau. * * # • ^ 

Another comparativelj’ receijt development 
is the growtij of winter mountaineering. The 
first wiirtijr expeditioh of any importance 
after the beginnings of serious mountaineertng 
was Mr. T. S, Kennedy’s attempt on the 
Matterhorn in 1863. He conceived the curious 


ideft that the Matterhprn might prove easier 
in winter £han in summer. Here, fi? was very 
much mistaken. B^e^was attacked by a storm, 
and retreated afi:er reaching a point where 
Ihe real cHmb ^e^ins. It was a plucky 
pjSdition. » But th^ real # pioneer of winter^. 


mountaii^ering was W. A. Moore. In 1866, 
• with Mr. IJorace Walker, MejehiOr Anderegg, 
Christian AJmer, an^ “Pet^ii”^Bcsiiren, he left 
Grinddyrald atmidnight; they crossed t^e Fin- 
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stcraarjoch, and i^turned within* the twenty- 
fouB hours to IJrindelwald over the Strahlegg. 
Even in Rummer this would prove a strenous* 
"^day. In winter, it is almost incredible that 
this doubk traverse should have *bee4 carped 
through without sleeping out. 

Most of th(^ great peaks h^ve ipw been 
ascended in wintbr; apd amongs^ othors Mr. 
Coolidge^must be mentioned as a prominent 
pioneer. His ascents of the Jungfrau, Wetter- 
horn, and^Sdh/eckhorn — ^the firj^t in winter — 
with Christian Aimer, ""did much to ^et the 
fashion. Mrs. Lc Blond, the famous lady 
cljpiber, has ‘ism even longer list of winter 
first ascents to her credit. But the real 
revolution in winter mountainccriing has been 
caused by the introduction of si^f-ing. In 
wifiter,"* the main difficulty is getting to the 
high mountain huts. Above tlic huts, the 
temperature is often mild and equable for 
weeks togetter. A lo.w temperature on ^the 
ground cb-exists with a high temperature in 
the air. . Rock-ridges fqcjng sou^lj or soi^|;h- 
west arc often dannded of snow, and as eaflfy 
to climb, as in summer. ’Signor" ^ella‘als(r 
. ^ade some brilliant winter ascents, such^os ^ 
the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa. • 

^ Ttje real obstacle to winter mouptaineeriitg 
is the appalling weariness of wjiding up to 
the cjub-huts bn foot, i The «sn*ow /|n* the 
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sheltered lo^er valleys is •often deep and* 
powdery; and the climber on fbot will have 
to force his way through pine forests where 
the snow lies in great drftts between tlie trees, 
and over m<5raines where treacherous drifts 
conceal pftfalls between the loose stones. All 
this is change^! by th^ introc^ction \)f ski. 
The ski distributes the ^weight of the climber 
over a long, even surface; and in the softest 
snow he will not sink in more than a few 
inches. Better still, they rei?bl&tionise the 
descent^ converting a* weary plug through 
snow-drifts into a succession of swift and 
glorious runs. *Thc slfi-runnar^takes his s^i 
to the foett- of the last rock ridges, and then^ 
proceeds on fqot, rejoining his ski, and covering 
on the dc^qpnt five thoYisand feet in far lesst 
time than the foot-climber would take oVer 
five hundred. Skis, as everybody knows, 
were invented as a means of crossing snowy 
country inaccessible oh foot. They are some- 
times alJpSed to as snowshoes, bht differ 
radically, from sno^s|ioes in one important 
respect. Both sly and the .Canadian snow- 
shoe •distribute their wearer’s weight, and 
enj^ible hir» to cros^ drifts where he would' 
sink in hopelessly if he were on foot, but there 
■the. resemblance ends. For, jwhereas snpw-, 
shoes cannot slide ^n snow, ahd-> whereas a 
"man ,dDit\snoWshoes cannot descend a hill as 



•fast as a man on foot could rtm .down hill, 
skis glidi rapidly and easily on snow, and a 
ski-runijer can descend at a rate which may 
be anything Up to sixty miles an hour. • 
Ski-in^ is of Scandinavian origin, /and the 
greatest* exponents^ of the .art are* the ^^o^- 
wegians. Norwegians, have j;ised^ski from* 
time immemorial in pertain districts, ^uch 
Tclemarken, as a mcajis of communication 
between snow-bound villages. It should, per- 
haps, be^ atief^rf that ski-j uniping does not 
consist, as some people imagine, ii\ casual 
leaps across chasms or over intervening 
lyllocks. Thf ki-run*her does not glidc‘along 
•the level at the speed of an express train, 
lightly skimmmg any obstacles in his path. 
•On the level, the best performer ^Ibes not go 
more fhan six or seven miles an hour, and .the 
great jumps one hears of are made downhill. 
The ski-runner swoops down on to a specially 
prepared platform, leaps into the air, ^and 
alights in a very steep slope tJelow. The 
longest jump omrecorej is some^ljurwired^nd 
fifty feet, measured from, the edge of the 
ftike-off.to the alighting poipt, li^ thiy cas?, ' 
“the ski-runner must hf.ve fallen through^ 
nearly seventy vertical feet. • ♦ 

, TCo the mountaineer, the reaj appeal 
ski-ing is dueTo^the fact that^it halves the 
laboyr of his ascent to«^e upper 
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and converts* a tedious descent into a sue-, 
cession of swift and fascinating runs. Xhe 
^ski-runner climbs on ski to the foot of the 
final rock and ice ridg&, and then finishes 
the climb in^ the ordinary way. After re- 
joining his ski, Ijis work is over, and his 
reward is all before him,. If he^were oh foot, 
ha would have %p wade^ labc?riously down to 
the valley. ^ On ski, h^ can swoop down with 
ten times the speed, and a thousand times 
the enjoyment. ' © ^ ^ 

Ski were introduced"' into Central Europe 
in the early ’nineties. Dr. Paulcke’s classic 
traverse of the Oberlknd m ^1895, which 
included the ascent of the Jungfrau, proved ^ 
to mountaineers the possibilities of the new 
craft. Abl’c^d, the lessbn was soon learned. 
To-day, .there are hundreds ' of ski-runne'rs 
who make a regular practice of mountaineering 
in winter. The Alps have taken out a new 
lease? of life. In summer, the huts are 
crowded, file fashionable peaks are":ftstooned 
wit^ parUes^ of incoip^etent novices who are 
dragged and pushed upwardsiby their guides, 
*bftt in^wintfer the 'true mountain Iqver ha^ 
^thcum uppei> world ^to himself. The mere* 
summit hunter naturally chooses the line of 
ie»st resistfyice, and accu mulate s his lis^ of 
first class expeditionj^ in the kimnmr months, 
Vhengs^ji a prpgrai&ie is easiest to compile. 
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The winter mountaineer musf be •more or 
le^ indepenclent of the professional element, 
for, though he will probably employ a guidte^ 
to find the way an& to act as a reserve of 
strength, he himself must at lehst Ije able to 
ski steadily, and at a fair i^eed. 

Moreover, ^mountain crafty as ^he winteii* 
mountaineer untlerstginds the term i^a mere 
subtle hid more embracing science as far, at 
least, as snow “conditions are concerned. It 
begins at liie* hotel door. In^ summer, there 
is a mule path leadiAg to the glaciejr line, a 
mule path which a man can climb with his 
mind asleep#^ eBut* ill winter the snow with 
its manifold ^problems sweeps do\vn to the 
village. A fcian has been Jcilled by an 
.avalanche within a* few yards^Af a great 
hbtel.*' From t*he moment a man buckles on 
his ski, he must exercise his knowledge of 
snow conditions. There are no paths save a 
few woodciitter’s tracks. From the \%lley 
upward#, *he must learn to*pick a .good line, 
and to, avoid tlie inijoccnt-lo^kijig s|&pes 
that may at aiiy moment .resolve themselves 
kito an irresistible a valanchq. Mhiw a^ man^s 
' piloted up a succession o^ great pei^s witJajout^ 
acquiring anything like the sam^ intimate 
•knowledge of snow that is possessed 
by a ski-iuimSf““Vho has nevei; crossed the 
summer snow^line. EVen the 'fiun^West ski- 
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runner lAust Team to diagnose the snow. He- 
may follow his leader unthinkingly on the 
^ascent; but once he starts down t^e must 
judge for himself. If ^e mak^s a mistake, 
he will \e thrown violently on to^ his face 
when the snow suddenly^ sticks, and on J:o 
•^his back when^it quickens. Even the most 
unobsewant^maCfc will learn something of the 
effects qf sun and wind on his running surface 
when the result of a faulty deduction may 
mean violent contact with Motlier Earth. 

Those who worship tKe Alps in their loveliest 
and loneliest’^pods, those who dislike the 
weary anti-climax of ‘‘the ddsfent througli^ 
burning showfields, and down, dusty mule* 
paths, will ^lirnb in the winter months, 
when to thfvjoy of renewing old meniories of- 
tho»mountains in an unspoiled setting is added 
. the rapture of the finest motion known to 
man. 

% 

Id England mountaineering on ski has yet 
to find many adherents. We have little 
op^rtunitj; for learpj^g to ski in these isles, 
and the ten thousand Englishmen that visit 
tne j^ps iji winter prefer to ski on the low<?r 
.hillfc For# every E:«glishman with a respect- 
•able list d glacier tours on ski to his credit, 
•tlAre are at, least a hundred continental «;un-. 
ners with a record nuiny times mo5e brilliant. 
*The A.l’pme Ski Club; now in 'its sixth j^ear. 
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• has don^ much th encourage this “ new moun- 
taineering,” and its journal contains a record 
of the , finest expeditions by English anfl^ 
continental runners. But .even in tjie pages 
of the Alpine Ski Club Annual, the propoilion 
of forgign articles describing really fine tours 
is depressingly large.* Of coiarse, .the conti*^ 
nental funner lives nearer the Alps. • So did 
the continentg^l mountaineer of the early 
’sixties; but thjat did not prevent us taking 
our fair share of virgin peaks# 

The few Englishmen who arc making a 
more or less regular habit pf'^ierious pioun- 
taineering oft Ski are not among the veterans 

• of summer mountaineering, and the leaders 
of summer mountaineering have not yet 

• learned to ski. . Abroad, the leaders of summer 
mountaineering have welcomed ski-ing &s a 
key to their mountains in winter; but the 
many leaders of English mountaineering still 
argue that •skis should no^ be jised in the 
High Alps, on the ground that they afford 
facility* for ve^iturin^ #on slopes •and vnto 
places where the* risk of*avalanchcsi is^ex- 

^ Ireme. • On the Continent tliq!lisands of 
runners demonstfate iri^ the mdfct effective. 

^ manner that mountaineering on ski has com5 

• to • stay. I t |s consoling to •reflect tTlaft 
English ski-runners are^repar^ to work out 
the f)eculiar problems \>t their craft^'vdth or 
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without 'the help of summer mountaineers. « 
Of course, both ski-ing and summer moun- 
^tsaineering would be strengthened ^ by an 
alliance, and ski-runners can best learn the 
rules of Ijie gl&cier world in winter fiom those 
mountaineers whq combine a knowledge j)t 
•the sumn^pr ^ps with some experience of 
winter conditioils and q. mastery of ski-ing. 
For the monient, suchjteachers must be loojced 
for in the ranks of continental mountaineers. 



CHAPTER X 


THBi ALPS m LITER^TURK 

The last chapter has brought* the story of ^ 
mountaineering up. to modern tim*es, but, 
before we doSfe, there is another side of Alpine 
exploration on whichr we must touch. For 
Alpine exploration means SQrRething more 
than the dkqpverj^ ^f new* passes arfd the 
. conquest of virgin peaks. That is the physical 
aspect of the jJport, perhaps the^side which the 
. average climber best tlinderstands^ -But Alpine 
ekplof&tion is mental as well as physical, .and 
concerns itself with the adventures of the 

m 

mind in touch with the mountains as well as 
with the adventures ol the body in contact 
with aif *unclimbed cliff. The slyry of the 
gradual discovery of hi^h places as.sourc^.^ of 
inspiration ha^ its pfacc^in the histor^ of 
Alpine exploration, as vAdl as tiiq rSoord ^f 
variation routes l;oo oftfn exprei^ed in^lan- 
guage of unvarying monotony. . / 

[ The present writer once undertook to c^n^- 
pile an a#itl?fll5^y whose scope, was defined 
by the title-^TAe En^ishfng,n*in 
' • , 208 ^ * • • 
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The Imittatiohs imposed by <he series^ of which* 
this anthology formed a part prevented him 
. from including the Alpine literature qf foreign ^ 
authors,^ a fact \\;liich tended to obscure the 
real development of the Alpine literature. In 
the -introduction .he expr^^ssed the orjjhodpx 
vifews which ;|11 good* mount^iineers accept 
without denngar,Vxplaining tfiat mouij^taineers 
were thp fir^t to write fitly of the mountains, 
that English mountaineers had a peculiar 
talent in this direction, and that alj the best 
mountaiitt literature wa^ written in the last 
half of the rliaejeenth century, These^ pious 
conclusions were shaftered ^ 3 ? some very., 
radical criticism which appeared in leading* 
articles of The Times and The Field. The 
former papeir, in the course gf^some cj^iticisms* 
ofMr. Spender’s Alpine Anthology, remarked : 

“ In the matter of prose, on the other hand, 
he has a striking predilection for the modem 
‘ Alpine bcjpks ’ of commerce, thbui^ hardly 
a book •among them except Whymper’s 
Scf^^blc.9 ip. ^ the Alp% has apy real •literary 
vitality^ or any interest aphrt from the story 
of adf entire whkih it tells. Mummery, per- . 
,hap 9 ^ has lindividudlity enough to be made* 
•welcome in any gallery, and, of course, one^ 
fs glad to myeet*Leslie Stephe.g,^ ,JBut what is* 
C. E. MatiKprs doijfg there 0% Norman 
I^eruofet/* Or Mr. FrAieric Harrison? Up. ai\ 
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anthology which professed to be nothing more 
than a collection of stories of adventure, 
accidents’, and narrow escapes, they would 
have their place along wi^h Owen Glynne 
Jones, and Mr. Douglas FreshfieM, and 
innumerable contributors to Peaks^ Pauses^ 
and Glaciers and The alpine JeurnaL^^ 

We nibbed our eyes when we read theie 
heterodox sentiments in such quarter. 
Mr. Mathews was, perhaps, an Alpine historian 
rather than a writer of descriptive prose, and 
he does not lend himself to the elegant extract, 
though he is the author of som^J^ery quQtable 
Ailpine sketcBcfi. To Mr. Freshficld we owe, 
amongst othci good things, one short passage 
as dramatic as anything in Alpine literature? 
the paf^age in which he describes the dis- 
covery of Donkin’s last bivouac on Kosh- 
tantau. The Field was even more emphatic : 

^ What is n<5t true is that the pioneer sports- 
men who founded the Alpine Glub had 
exceptional insight into the m,oods of*llie 
snow. One or twd of them*, no doubt,, strfick 
out a little literature as the res^ilt 6f tfie 
impact of novel** expcflences u^^on native 
minds. ... On the whole, in spite of their 
defects, thei^ machine-made perorations -^hd 
their ponderous jests, they brought an accept- 
able-addition to the Existing stock, df the 
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literature ’ of adventure. . .* . JJut ihey hacf 
their limitations, and these were rafher 
• harrow. They dealt aljpost exclusively with* 
the extgrnalg* of ^mountaineering experience ; 
and whoji they ventured further thSir writing 
was apt to be of the quality of fustian. « Tfeeir 
spiritual edveil^ures dmong the mountains 
Afcre ^pt to Jbelhelodramatic or insi/^ificant. 
Perhaps thoir Anglo-Saxon reticence prevented 
themselves from ‘ letting thev^J^lxes go.’ . . . 
At all events tjiere dqes remain this notable 
distinctiop — that, whiles the most eloquent 
writings of £itlfe*most ^Iqquent Alpine, Club- 
man ^re as a rule deliburateiyJand ostenta 
tiously objective, the subjective literature of 
mountains — ^the literature in which ^ we see 
tlje writer ytelding to the influence oh::cenesy,* 
instead of lecturing about its beauties, existed 
long before that famous dinner party at the 
house of William "Mathews, senior, at which 
the^Alpinc^ Clul^ was founded. •England, as 
wejiave »aid, contributed practically nothing 
to that fltor^ture.” • • 

^We*ha\^ quoted this passage at some lengtli. 
, beoimse it %xpresses*a novd attitude in direct* 
•contradiciion to the accepted views sanctified* 
4)j^traditioi>. We do not gntjrely endorse it.* 
The article ^ntains ^roof tha^ its* writer has 
an inliipate knbwled^e of early Alpine litera» 

. ' A. . ^ 
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ture, butf one. is 'tempted to fancy tbat his 
rese'krch did not survive the heavy period 
^of the ’eighties, and t;hat he is unacquainted" 
with those modern writers, whose Ayork 'is 
distinctly ^subjective. None the less^ Jiis eon- 
teirt-iop- suggests an interesting line of study ; 
and in this chapter ^e shall ^^ry briefly to 
sketch the main tendencies, tkougli wee^nnot 
review in detail 4^he whole history^ of.Alpine 
literature, a. object which requires a book 
in itself. « , ^ 

The mediaeval attitude towards mountains 
has already been discussed, afitf though we 
^ntured to protest that love of the mountains 
was not quite Ho uncommon as is usually sup- 
posed, it must be freely admitted that the 
fiteratur^* of the /Middle Ages is coinparative|y 
barren in appreciation of mountain scenelry. 
There were Protestants before Luther, and 
there were men such as .Ge’sner and Petrarch 
before Rppsilbau; but the IV^iddle, Ages Wn 
scarcely rob Rousseau of the credit for trans- 
forming mountain worship from the 'fcult ^ a 
minority into a** comparatively fashionable 
creed. Rousseau’s own feeling for ^e ihoun- 
' tains was none the less ^genuine feecausb' it 
was sometimes coloured by the desirfe to make ’ 
the mountains echo his own philosophy of liie.’ 
Roussepu, m this respec%. set a iefshion which ^ 
J>is disciples were not slow tb follow. • The 
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mountidns as the fiome of the rugged Switzej: 
could be made to preach edifyihg la^ sernjons 
•on the value of liberty. Such sentiments were 
in tune with the spirit of revolt that culminated 
in the ^'renfth Revolution. A certain Haller 
ha^l souAded this note long before Rousseau 
began to^write, in a pgem on the Alps“wluch, 
appea^ng in lVj8, enj^ed Considerable popu- 
larity^. The author is not without £i genuine 
appreciation for Alpine scenery, but he is 
far more occupied with his nfoAl •the contrast 
between the unsophisticated life of *the moun- 
tain peaShnt and the hyper-civilisation of the 
town. Throughout thte writirig# of thi? school 
which Haller anticipated s^nd Rousseau 
founded, wc\can trace an obvious connection 
between a ]pvG for theC untutored freedom of 
tRg mountains and a hatred of exist?rig sodial 
conditions. 

It is, therefore,# not surprising to find that 
thi» new schbol of mountain worship involved 
certain y^^^ws ^hich found most •complete 
^Jpifession in the French R*e volution^ Man 
is Joorn free* but, is everywhere in chains.” 
This,;*th/ •famous opening to The Social 
Coyiracty jinight htve heralded with equal 
► fitness ai^y mountain passage in the works 
gof^Rousscay or his disciples. Perhaps tfies^ 
two sentim(#nts are ^^owhefe lused with such 
"complejfejiess as in the life 6f Rainond de 
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Carbonni^re, the« great I’yrenean. Climber. 
We^have not mentioned him before as he took 
no part in purely Alpine explorations. But asi 
mountaineer he ranks with De Saussure and 
Paccard. ^His ascent of Mont"" 'Perdfi, after 
manjr attempts, in 1802, w^as one of*£he most 
remarkable climbing exploits of the age. He 
invented a new^ktnd of cramp^^. He ijcjoiced 
in fatigue, cold, and tlie thousand trials that 
confronted the mountaineer in the days before 
club-huts. Hfe (fwn personality was singularly 
arresting; and the reader should consjilt The 
Early Mountaineers for a nj^re “^complete 
sketch' of the cman"" than we^ have space to 
^attempt. Ramond had every instinct of the 
modern mountaineer. Hedelight^d in hardship. 
He could appreciate the grandeur of a moun- 
tain storm while sitting on an exposed led^fe. 
He lingers with a delight that recalls Gesner 
on the joy of simple fare and 'rough quarters. 
He is the hipon companion of hunters cand 
smuggler^ ; and through ah his jnountain 
Journey^his mind is alert ^in reacting to chteco 
impressions. ' 

" But his. narrative is remarkableVof Gomb- 
^thing else besides Iqvc fort the mou^jitains^,. It 
is full of those sentiments which came to a* 
jheajJ in the French Revolutions^ Mountain^ 
descriptioniand fiefee denunciations of tyranny 
are mingled in' the oddest fashion. ^It is not* 
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surprising that Ramonfl, finds room in a 
book devoted to mountaineerinj^for ^prophecy 
^of the Revolution, should have played an 
aofive part in the Revolution }\^herf it came.* 
Ramond entered the Revolutionary Parlia- 
ment ai^^ moderate reformer, and when the 
leaders of the Revolutiod had no furStCTuse 
l[or moderate V^formers he^fefUnd himself in 
the gaol at Tarbres. Here he was fortunately 
forgotten, dnd survived to become Maitr^ des 
Requetes under Louis XVHI» .Ramond is, 
perhaps, the fnost striking exam{)le of the 
mountah^ei; whose loVb for mountains was 
only ‘equalled by his passton fgi; freedom. In 
some* ways, he is worthier of ohr admiratioi| 
than Rousseau, for he not • only admired 
mountains, ^ne,climbe<> them. He 'oot only 
pfaised thcsimple lifeof hardship, heeflduredit. 

Turning to English literature, we find much 
the same proceiss^s at work. The two great 
po(^s whoso I’cvolt •against existing society 
was most fiiark(rl yielded the Alps»» generous 
»w«kSure,of praise. It is ititcresting to com- 
paj^ the mduntain shifgs oi^B^u on and Shelley. 
Byroji^s y^jse is often marred by his obvious , 
senje* of tjie theatr^ . His misanthropy had; 
no doubt^ its genuine as well as its purely* 
rtli^atrical element, but it becomes tiresome 
as the motij of the ^mountam ih^sage. No 
•doul^ he wa§ gincere.when he*wrote— 
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“ I live not in myself, Iftit I becom^ 

Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, Jbut the sum ^ 
Of Mimau cities torture.” 


• ^ 

But as /I matter of actual practice no man 

livSb fuorc in himseft, £pid instead of becoraing 

a portion of liis* surrounding;^ too* often li^a 

makes His surroundings take colouring from 

his *mood. His^ mountains sometimes seem 

to have degei^eratcd into an echo of Byron. 

They are Yoo anxious to adveVtise the whole 

gospel of misanthropy. The ty^dalirche roars 

a little too ly^ily. ^ The Alpine glow ih laid 

ph with a h^avy brush, and his mountains 

cannot wholly 'escape the suspicion of bluster 

Jhat tends to degenerate into boi\ibast. This 

is Vindeliiable, ySt* Byron at his best is diffi(;iilt 

to approach. Freed from his affectations, his 

verse often rises to the highest levels of simple, 

tinaffected eloquence. There are* lines in fSThe 

Prisoner Chilton with an Euthenjic appeal 

to the mountain lover. The prisoneiihas 

freed from the (Jfiain tHa^^ has b6und himVor 

years to a pillar, and he i^ gracioi!^^ dllow^ 

the freedom of his ^ungeop — a concession tJ|iat 

*may not have appeared unduly liberal to his* 

paolers, but which at least enabled 

prisoner tq Teach ^ wiijdow lool^ing out on 

to the iiills — • 
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“ I njlwje a footiAg in the .wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape • 

But I was curious to ascend 

, To my barr’d windows, and to Wend 
Onee mofe uf)on the mountain high 

. The'^uiet of a loving eye. 

• • 

1 saw ther\ and they wece^he same 
They wfere not chahged like me ih frame ; 
I shw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide lor^ kilae below. 

And the biue Rhane in fullest flow ; . . . 
I s^,^the^white walled distant town; 

And whitei* sails go skimrijipg down ; 

And then there was a little Isle , 

Which in my very face 4id smile, 

• ^^e.only one in view.” 

• * . ^ 

As the train swings round the elbow above 

the lake, the Qioyntaineer released from the 
chi^n of city life can echo this wish to benfl 
the quiet* of & loving eye on unchanging 
iiftaftintaij^s. 

ok ridgfi • has sohfe gqod lines on Mont 
Blan^j,* byt one fi?els that they would haye 
applied equally *wejl to any other mountain’. 
Their sincerity is somew^iat discounted by 
^th^ fact that Coleridge manufactured [an 
enthusiasm^ for Mont Bktnc jft-a distance 
•frorn^ T'Sfhich*’!^ is invisible. • •• 
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With Shelley, we mbveiin a diifer^t atmo- 
sphere. fLike, Byron, he rebelled against 
society, and some comfortable admirers of^ 

• the poetry which tiragj has made respectable 
are apt to ignore those poems which, for 
passionate protest against- social c^liditions, 
remujiseS unique till Willidm Morris trans- 
formed Socialism into song/ Shfelley was 
more sincere in his rfivolt than •Byrom He ' 
did ‘not always •keep aft eye on the ’gallery 
while declaiuikig.his rebellion, and his moun- 
tains have no politics j they .^.ing their own 

, spontaneous melodies'. Shelley cpn^felncd the 
mysticts vision wnth^thg accurticy of a trained 

^-^server. Hfe descriptions of an Alpine 
dawn, or a storm among the mountains, 
might h^vc been WTitten by a man.wKo had 
studied <,hese phenomena with a note-boek 
in his hand. Nobody has ever observed with 
such sympathy “ the dim ^enphanted shapes 
of wandering mist,” or brought more beeyity 
to their praise. Shelley’s cl#ud pbems have 
the same fugitive magic that haj^nts Muk'Si 
fickle coifntrics of tl/e skj When Juife is stir^b^g 

^ in, those windy hills where-^ 

* . • * • 

“ Dense flfieey clouds 
Are wandering in thick flocks ‘among, 

• the moimtains * * 

Shepherded Jjy the slojiv unwilK^ 'Mijnd. ’ ’ 
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Shelley Sud not start with the poem, but with 
the mountain. His ipountainsmre ^mething 
^jttiore than a convenient instrument for the 
manufacture of rhyme.* He did not write a*» 
poem about hToujlitains as a pleasant variation 
on- more* Conventional themes. With, Shelley,^ 
you know that poetry, was the handiiiSiS of 
the hiHs, the 3tie medium in which he could 
fitly &press his own passionate wcJrship of 
every accent in the mountalh melody. 'And 
for these reasons Shelley seeing to us a truer 
niountjjin poertthan Kyron, truer than Cole- 
ridge, tru^ ay^ than Wordsworth, for Words- 
worth, though some mi his i^pine pcXitry is 
very good? indeed, seems more at home in tlu; 
Cumberland ^ells, whose quiet *music no other 
poet has ev^r rendered ^o surely. 

•The e.arly literature of tliC mouiitains has 
an atmosphere which has largely disappeared 
in modern Alpine writing. For, to the pioneers 
of Alpine trafvel, a mountain was^ot primaril5^ 
a thing to cliihb. Even men Ifkn Bourrit 
mCt Raniond dc Carboimi^re, genuine moun- 
taineers iiL dvery^senSe of#th’e term, regarded 
the greatT 4ieights^ as something more than 
fiejfjs for ^exploration, as^ the shrines of ah 
• unseen power that compelled spontaneous 
»wi6rship. The^e men saw a mountain,^ and 
not a problem in gymnjffetics. They wrote 

*of moufifairis with ascertain ifaive eICquence, 

• <\ 
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^ often highly coloured, ‘somethnes/ a trifle 
bopbasflc. But, becai'ise the best of them 
had French blood in their veins, their out*, 
pomingS were at lejfet free from Saxon self- 
consciousjiess. They were hot'^ritiilg for an 
academjc audience lenient to dullness, but 
convBlsed with agonies of shame at any 
suspicion of lintf writing. p?ie shu(Jders to 
think bf Bourrit delivering kis so'horous 
address on the ‘guides of Chamounix as the 
high priests 6f humanity before the average 
audience 'that assembles to fiear an* Alpine 
paper. We have seen two '‘^ntlemen 
incapacitated ^for ihe^ evening by a jpaper 
"^pitched on a^far more subdued rfbte. Yet, 
somehow, the blder writings hav*e the genuine 
jing. 'Fhey have sofnething. lacking in the 
gdni«l rliapsodies of their successors. ‘ ‘.We 
can never over-estimate what we owe to the 
Alps ” : thus opens a characteristic peroration 
lo an Alpin(^book of the ’eightie'fe. “ Wff are 
indebted* to them and all * their .charming 
associations for the greatest of all*4ilcss^^, 
friendship and *,h«alth. Ijb has ^een o«n- 
ckisively proved that, of all, spoA^ it is tffe 
one whi^ can be j)rotra«ted to the greatest 
age. It is in the mountains that our youth is' 
^en^wed. Young, middle-aged, or old, we‘^o» 
out, too oftSi jadbd an<i worn, in mind and 
body ; $hd weT return invigorated, .ftnawed,* 
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restored, for tlie fresh labours and duties • 
of life. To know thejgreat mountains wholly 
impossible for any of us ; but reverently to 
leatn the lessons they call teach * and heartily 
to enjoy^the fiappmess they can bring is pos- 
sible to us all.” . . • - 

If a may who has climbed fgr thirty years 
cannot 4 )um]i up somqfhing more lively as 
his final^surymary of ^Ipine joys, what r^ly 
can we make to Ruskin’s contention that ‘‘the 
real beauties of the Alps are to l?e ^een and to 
be seen«only wl^re all fnay see it, the cripple, 
the chil3,^£en(t^the man of grey hairs”? 
There are a few Alpine^writersi^vjio have pro- 
educed an hpology worthy of the craft, and* 
have shown that they had found above the 
snow-line &n#outlet for Wn^nce unk^wn to* 
Ruakin’s <5ripple, and reserves of beauty \Wlich 
^Ruskin himself had never drawn, and there are, 
on the other hand; quite enough to explain,^ 
if n^ to jysfify, the unlovely conception of 
Alpine cliiybers embodied in^RuskirTs amiable 
‘ rChiJt'ks :^‘^The Alpj Jhem selves, which your 
ow» poets i^ed to love so reverently, you look 
uj^on As sd§{>ed pples in a beer gardgi which 
^yaiu«et ycaeirsclves to clinji and slide down 
again witht shrieks of delight. When you are 
pai^t. shrieking, having no articulate voica to. 
say you are^^lad with, you rush •home red. 
with iciflaneous erupftions of conceit, and 
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i^oluble with cohvulsive hiccoughs^* of self- 
satisfaction.” ^ i 

With ^ few great exceptions, the liferaturd# 
of mountaineers is no\ as fir^e aj the literatflre 
of mountain lovers. Let us pee whajb^^he rfien 
*whQ^,harvc not cliipbed have given to the 
praise of the spows. ‘What njount^inecr has 
written ^as Ruskin wrpte ? Pertjiinly •Ruskiti 
at bis best reaches heights which no. moun- 
taineer has ever sealed. When Ruskin read 
his Inaugjiraf Address in the early ’fifties 
to an audience in .tlie maii^ composed Ot 
Cambridge undergr|iduates, paused ,for a 
moment an({ glanced' up at his audience. 
•When he saw^^that the fleeting attention of 
the undergraduates had been arrested by this 
sudden ^ause, Ije; declaimed a passage which 
he ffid not intend any of them to missr, a 
passage describing the Alps from the southern . 
plains : Out from bet\yech the cloudy pillars 
as they pass# emerge for ever the gjeat battle- 
ments oV the piemorable* and #perpetual 
hills.” . When he^ paused ^ ^giin, ' 34|ft?r 
the sonorous fail ’of a ipajestic ^erpratfbn, 
e^en the most prosaic ot undfsrgraduates 
joined in the turbujent apf^Iause. •• 

“ Language which to a severe taste is per-* 
hape a trif^p too fine,” is Iteslie Stephe^n^^ 
characteristic jcommenti “ It not every 
pne,”^he adds, with treflehant ^sommop %ense, 
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“ who c*aii with impunity compare, Alps to* 
archangels.” Perhaj^ not, and let us th^e- 
•fore be thankful to the occasional writer, who, , 
like Ruskin ajpd I^eslie Sephen liimself at his 
best, is not shanfed into dullness bfy the fear 
of soaring too high. But. Ruskin wa% jipme-* 
thing more thafi a fine Vritqr. •No man, and 
rib moimtaineer,%cver loved the Alps^with a 
more absorbing passion; an^, in the whole 
realm of Alpine literature, thfrq;is no passage 
more pregnant ^ith the unreasoning love for 
the hill& t^an that which opens : “ For to 
myself mountalBS are tht^ beginning ayd the 
end of all Alpine scenery,*' ancf «ds : “ There 
is not a wave of the Seine but associated in* 
my mind with the first /ise of the saj[idstones 
ai\^ forest jflnc's of Fontainebleau ; «-nd wiflf 
the*hope'of the Alps, as one leaves Paris with 
• the horses’ heads to the south-west, the 
morning sun, flashing. on the bright waves at 
Charentonji If tjiere be no hope <#r j^^sociation 
(A tjjis kind, and if I cannot deceive myself 
into fancying that, pnrhaps at the next rise 
04 ^he roaj/^ theref may be* seen the film*of^a 
blue fiill i» the gleam of sky at tho horizon,. 
•jy^e*randscSpe, however be^tiful, produces in* 
mp^even afkind of sickness and pain; and the, 
Vhole view trofn Richmoiyi HilU^r Winflsof 
Terrace— nay^ the gsl^dens of Alcino^s, jvith"' 
their fjerffetu^rsuijiijier — or of the Hesptrides 
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(if they were fldt, and not close to' Atlas), 
golden apples and all — would give away in 
an instant, for one mossy granite stone a foo1?» 
broad, and two leave! of la(jly-fern.” , * 
George •Meredith was no r^ountaipper ; hut 
his pi.ountain passages will not easily be beaten. 
His description of the Alps ^een.from the 
Adriatic contains," perhaps, the subtlest phrase 
in literature for the colouring , of .distant 
ranges : “ Colour was steadfast on the massive 
front ranl^s ; it wavered in its remoteness and 
was quick and dim cus (hough U fell ov •beating 
wings'' And no climber has Analysed the 
climber’s conflicting emotions with , such 
S 3 rmpathetic acuteness. “ Would you know 
what it is to hope a^ain, and have all your 
hopes a? hand? Hang upon' tfffe crags a^a 
gradient that makes your next step a debate 
between the thing you are and the thing you • 
may become. There the 'mel’ry little hopes 
grow for^thfj climber like flowers,- and fbod, 
immediate, prompt to prove their uses, 
sufficient if just within ,grasp, as njdltal lippes 
should be.” ‘ \ 

"^'We have quoted Ruskin’s great- tribute lo 
-the romance which still *haunts I5;e jouraey , 
to the Alps even for those who are brou^hf 
up 'on steam. Addington Symonds was no 
mountaine'er; but "he writes oL 'chis journey 
mth an enthusiasm which riUgs tru'eiv than 
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much in* Alpine adventure : Qf all.the joys • 
in life, none is greater jthan the joy of arriving 
^n the outskirts of Switzerland at the^end of a 
long dusty journey from Paris. The 

true, epiaure in ifefined pleasures ^ill never 
travel to Basle by*night. die courts the^^eat ** 
of the sun an^i the fhonqj:ony of French 
plains— rtneir. sluggish streams, and •never- 
ending poplar trees-t-for the sake of the 
evening coolness and the gradual approach 
to the great A|ps, wljich await him at the 
close of^e^day. It is attout Mulhausen that 
he begins to feSl a chang® in the landscape. 
The fields broaden into rolling cftwns, watered 
•by clear and running streams ; tBe great Swiss 
thistle grows by riversid# and cowshedj pines 
be^jn to tuft^the slopes of gently rising b| jl»: * 
and^how the sun has set, the stars come out, 
<irst Hesper, then the troop of lesser lights; 
and he feels— yes, indeed, there is now no* 
fnistake — ^thc welj-known, well-lo^%d^ magical 
^f^sh^air, that never fails to blow from snowy 
mountains*, a*^l meadows watened by perennial 
sti^ims* T^e lasif Jiour is* one of exquisitg 
enjoyment, »and when he reaches Basle he 
^cerCffly sleeps all night for •hearing the swift 
Rhipe benfeath the balconies, and knowing 
that the mood is •shining on ijs wator^ through 
t^c town, fioneath ^he bridges, between 
. ,pastjir8-laildsan& copjes, up the still mounteiii- ' 

*«© m r m 
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'girdled ji^alleys to the ice-caves where the 
water springs. There ^ nothing in all ex- 
perience of travelling like this. We may 
greet the Mediterranean at Marseilles with 
enthusiasm; on entering R«)me by. the Porta 
del'iiPopolo we may reflect with pride that 
we have reached the goal of .our pilgrimage, 
and arciat last among ovorld-fthaking m?emories. 
But neither Rome nor< the Riviera wins our 
hearts like Switzerland. We do not lie awake 
in London thinking of them we do not long 
so intensely, as tlie year comes rmind, to 
revisit them. Ouu affection is less a passion 
than that winch we cherish for Switzerland.” 

Among modern writers there is Mr. Belloc, 
who stands self-confessed as* a man who 
refuses tio climb^for fear of slipping down.” 
Mr. Belloc has French blood in his veins, •'and 
he is not cui’sed with British reserve. In hir 
* memorable journey along the path to Rome, 
he had, perforce, to cross the Jura, ana this 
is how the first saw the Alps — 

‘ I saw, between the blanches of the trees 
in front of me, a sight in the sky that made 
me stop breathing, just as a greet dan^r at 
, sea-, or great surprise in love, or a great 
deiiverai^ will make a man stop breathing. 
I saw .something I had' known .ib the West as 
a bay, something I had pever seen so grandly. 
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discovefed as was this. In-between thd^. 
branches of the trejs was a great promise 
*of unexpected lights beyond. . • « 

Here w^#i these magnificent creatures of 
God, I iMan thefAlps, which now for the first 
time I saw from the height of the Jufai. and7 
because they were fifty or ^ixpty miles away, 
and befcauso thtty^ were a mile or two high, 
they were ^become something djffercnt from • 
us others, and could strike one. motionless 
with the awe ^ of supernatural things. Up 
there if^th^sky, to whidh only clouds belong, 
and birds, ancf»the la^t trembling colours of 
pure*lighf, they stood fast and hard; not 
moving as do the things of th^ sky. ... 

Thesg, tfie ^reat Alps, seen thus^^.Jink one 
irksome way to one’s iramottality. i\ 

possible 'to convey, or even to suggest, those 
few fifty miles,^and those few thousand feet; 
there is somtithing more. Let me put it thust 
thal; fromt;he h^ght of Weissenstei^j I saw, as 
jjt ^cre, religion. I nrean humility, the 
fcaf of death, the te»*K)r of height aifd of* dis- 
ti^nce^ 4:he ^lory 6i God, tlie infinite po^enti- ^ 
ality*of reception whence springs that divine 
of t^e soul; -my aspiration also toward 
cojnpletio^h, and my confidence in the* dual 
^destiny. Fbr 1 know tha,J. we IjM^ghers BavS 
jSL gross^ coufiinship 'vyth the piost high,, and* 
it is fhis Contjast j^iyi perpetual quarrel tvliicJi 
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leeds a spring, of merriment in the soul of a 
sane man. . . . That if^ is also which leads 

f' 

•some men to, climb mountain tops, but not' 
me, for I am afraid of slipping down.”, 

That is subjective enough, with a vengeance ; 
for those few lines one would gladly sacrifice 
a whole «shelf full of climbing Hterature^ealing 
with the objective facte that d« not vary 
with the incjiyidi^al observer. 

< Mr. Kipling again, though no mountaineer, 
has struck out onfe message whicfe* most 
mountaineers would sacrifice *> season’s climb- 
ing to have written. A brief quotation. ^ves 
only a faint iifipression of its beauty — 

^ 1 * 

“ At last, thay entered a World within a 
world — a valley of leagues where the high 
hills were fashioned of the mere rubble and 
refuse from off the knees 'of thp mountains. 
Here, one^tjay’s march carried, them ino farlAier, 
it seemed, than .a dreamer’s clogged pace 
bears hhn in a, nightmare. Tl^er skirtad a 
shoiflder painfully' for hours, and behold^ it 
was but' an outlying bosS" in an ouHying 
'buttress of the main pile ! ‘ A rounded meddow . 
.revealed itself, when they had reached , it," 
for *a vast .table-land running far into •thd' 
valley. «Tiiree,days latfer, it wa^! a dim fold 
hi the earth to southward. ^ 
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Si|lrely*the GDds live .here,’ said Kim^ 
beaten down by the silence and the^appa^ing • 
»sweep%and dispersal of the cloud-shadows 
after rain. ‘ This is noiplace for m^n ! ’ * 

“ Above th^m^ still enormously ^J^ove them, • 
earth t6wered away towards the snow-linQ^ 
where from east* to wpst* across hundreds of " 
miles, rufed aS with a rul(fr,*the last of the 
bold Birches* stopped. * Above that, fh scarps 
and bfocks uphcaved, the •rocks strove to* 
fight their heads above the 'vthite smother. 
Above^ these •again/ q^angeless 'since the 
w^orld’s b^inuing, but* changing to every 
moad of sun and clotid,*lay £>ut the •eternal 
snow* They could see blots. &nd blurs ov 
its face whei;p storm and wandering wullie-wa 
got up tef danc«. BeloV them, as tfiey stood, 
tl^ forest slid away in a sheet of blu^^green 
for mile upon mile; below the forest was a 
' village in its sprinkle of terraced fields and 
stetp gras^iiij-grouncfs ; below thg village they 
knew, tl^ough A thunderstorm Worried and 
^ro%led iSiCrc ^pr the moment, a ^ pitch of 
twelve or ^tcen^ hundred feet gave t^ the 
ifioisi^ Vall^ where the streams gather tlfat« 
ar^ilie m^hers of young Sutluj.” 

• Then the^c U Mr. Algernon BlackwooSr,.whp 
is, I think, gather a ^ki-nfnner tfian a moun- 
•tainq^rr ^Cdrtainly he has ninravSled* the 
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psychology of hiU-wandering, and di^Jovered 
sonjething of that strange personality behind 
the mountains. No writer has so successfully* 
^caught the uncanny ^atmosphere that some- 
times hauflits the hills. ^ ^ ^ 

^ The contrast is even more marked *ih poetry 
than in prose. In proi^c, we have half-a-dozen 
Alpine books \hut would sa1:isfy a^ severe 
critic, ^n poetry, only one mouhtaintJer has 
achieved outstafiding success. IVfr. (J. Win- 
throp Y ouiiff, alone, has transferred the 
essential Vomance pf mountaineering into 
poetry which not ihountaineerst alone, but 
every 'lover ol finished craftsmanship, \.will 
7 *ead with sdipething deeper than* pleasure. 
But, while Mf. Young has no, rival in the 
poetry 6i mountainebring, thea.e is a con- 
siderable quantity of excellent verse of whibh 
mountains are the theme. We have spoken 
of Shelley and Byron. Among more modern 
poets there ^ is Tennyson. He ' wrote little 
mountairrpoetry, and yet in ?our lines he has 
crystallised the whole essence of t?ie Alpine 
visi(^ from soigne distant sen\:i^el of *the 
* plains — 

“ How faintly flushed, hbw phantom fairv , 
< "Was Monte Hosa, hanging^tl^ere * , 
A thousand chadqwy pencijled valleys 
And* snowy dells in la gold^d! ’air.” 
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Sydn^ . D©bell has Some, good mountain 
verse; and if we had not alr^dy burdened*. 
J;his chapter with quotations we should have 
‘borrowed from those (J^scriptipns in which t 
Morris .cleariv* ^calls the savage volcanic 
scenery \#t Iceland. Swinburne, in the lines 
beginning — 

“•Me the sndws » 

Th&.t fdce the fir?;t of th& morning • 

• • * 

has touched some of^the less obvious spells 
of hill "Yegiqu with his cfwn unerring instinct 
for J)eauty. • ^ 

F. AV. fl. Myers in eight li^es has said all 
that need be said when the hilR have claimed 
tlie* uftin^ate* penalty— » 

“ /lore let us leave him : for his shroim the 
snow, 

For funeral*lamps he has the planets seveq,^ 
l^or a g^at sign the icy st^ir shall go 
^etw^cn the stars to heaven. 

(Jne mordent stood %e as the angelfe stand, 
Hfgh im the stainless eminence of air. 

Tj^i'e next he was ®ot, to his fatherfand 
► Translated ufl&ware.”* 

Mrs. Holland has writ^n, as ^ dediefttioh 
for a lipok trf ^Alpine, travel, lines which ^have?®^ 

• • • » 
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the authentic npte; *andp> Mr. Mase|fjeld in a 
•■few verses h%s caught the savage aloofness 
of 'the peaks better th^ most moui^ineer$ 

1 in pagesiof re;4undan{ description. < 

The contrast is rather toa nfarked i>ei(i*iveen 
the work of those who loved mountains with- 
'out climbing them* and thd literature of the 
professional mfeuntaineers. EVen writers like 
Mr. Kijding, who haveV)nly tduchbd mountains 
in d few casual*lines, s^m to haVe daptured 
the mountain atmosphere more successfully 
than many a climber w^io has/ievoted articles 
galore to his craft. * Of courge, .Mr. jKipling 
is a genius ajnd thd average ‘Alpine writer is 
not; but sufely one might not unreasdnably 
expect a unique literature from those who 
know the mountains' in all ,thfir« changing 
teufcsi, afid who* By service;, of toil and danger 
have wrung from them intimate secrets 
unguessed at by those whq, linger outside the" 
shrine. * ' c 

Mountam^ering has, of course,* produced 
some great literature. There .us I«esli« 
Stephen,' though^ eycn Stephen atj^his besj is 
irnmeasurably below Ruskin’s fmeot mBuntain 
' passages.* But Leslie Stephens |re rai;^^ in 
Vhe history of AlpW litefhture, wWeas tlw^ 
anaitkiulate are always with us. ^ • , 

‘ In somev^ays, the n^an who pan worship 
a mountain without wishing tP* climb has 
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a certaif* ^vantage* fie sees a vision, where 
the climber too oftcjii sees nothing but a ^ 
jVariatipn route. Tlfe popular historian has 
often a more vivid picture of a period than^ 
the expert, Vhofe comprehensive Jcnowledge 
of- obsdire charters sometimes blir^ds hirp - 
to the broad issues pf ’history. Technical 
Jcnowledge dodls not always* nlake for under- 
standiiig. The iirst great revelation of the 
mountains lias a powtr that is all its own. ^ To " 
the man who has yet to climb, e^ery mountain 
is virgin, every ^now-^eld a mystery, undefiled 
by* trafiic .^th jnan. The first vision passes, 
and. the love lliat i& ba'sed 9^ undetkand- 
ing stipplants it. The vision ot^ unattainable 
snows transljites itself into terhis of memory 
— ^tbat white gleam that once belonged tp 
di^amlapd into an ice-walf with whicA-^ou 
have wrestled through the scorching hours 
of a July afternoon. You have learned to 
spejl the wrifing on the wall of the mountain! 
The magic of first love, with its worship of the 
iwnairt,am8^!>le, is too often* transformed into 
iBIic; soberep la,ffection ^founded, like don/estic 
liSve, ^oh krjowledgfi and sympathy ; and tiie , 
da^er wquld be greater if the fickle hills had 
^t to be jvooed atresh every season. Beyond 
Jthift mountain that we climb and seem to'l^pow;,* 
lurks ever the visioj^ary peak tfikt we shall 
•neve^; oonqilea; and* this unattain^le ideal 
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^ives an eternal y»uth to lihe hills^ an<i jEi never- 

• failing vitality%to our Alpine adventure. Yet 
when we begin to set down our mempries o^ 

®the ’moulitairks, it set^ms far easier to reaair 
those obje^ctive facts, whichiart the sarnie for 
‘ all confers, the meticulous tletails *<3f route, 
the conditions of sho^^ and* ice, and to omit 
from our epicHbat subjectivfi vision of the 
mountain, that individual iinprbssion* which 

* alone lends something lAore than* a technical 
interest to the story of our days among the 
Snow. AAd so it is not altogi^thcr surprising 
that the man who 'has ncvgr oiimlSed can 
write* •more Jf^;ecly*and mofc fully of* the 
jnountains, sSnee he has no expert kno\^lcdgc 
to confuse th^ issue, no technical details to 
pbscure fhe first fine ftareless j‘a{^tuBe. 

early m*ountaineei;s entered intc^* a 
literary field that was almost unexplored. 
They could write of their JiilJ journeys with* 
the assurance of men * branchhig out into 
unknown# by ways. They oould linger on 
the commonplaces of hill travel, «,nd pirais# 
the freedom of 1;hQ hillS*with the^air of qpien 
, enunciating a paradox. Tb glorify rou^h fare, 
'simple qiikrters, a bed of hay, a dijnk qug-ffed 
^rom the mountain strSSm, must haii^ 
^fforSed Gesner the same inteljectual pleastir^ 
that Mr. CKbstertom derives from ihe praise of 
!Batterse& ^nd Beer. And this jdy in emgtionsr 

^ t # * • * . 
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which h^ yet to be consid«tred trite lingers 
on even into the mora sedate pages d Peajes^ 
Passes, % and Glaciers. The contributors to 
those classic volumes were ratlier frightened * 
of letting th^msejfves go ; but here^and there 
one lighfs* on some spontaneous expre§»sion oi 
delight in^the things that are the very -flesh 
and bl^od of our Alpine* e'xperience — the 
bivouac bene*ath Ihe stars, the silent approach 
of dawn, the freemasonry ol the rope, the 
triumph of the virgin summit. Times have 
changed siilce' then,” wro^e Donald Robertson 

in a recent issu^ of The Alpine Journal — 

^ « * 

Times* have changed since th^fen, and witl^ 

‘ thern Alpine ^literature. Mouiltaineering has 
become a sciwcf:, and, in other sciences, the 
professor lias growjn impatienlt of the a\se 3 Wge 
intelligence, and evolved his own tongue. 
"To write for th^ outside public is to incur the 
odiuni of " j)dpular science,’ a form of literature 
fascinating to rii^, but anathema all right- 
-minded men. Those best qualified to speak 
wull only actress thchiselv^s j^o those qualified 
ta lisWn. and therefore only in the j argon lof, 
^th^if, crafjl But the hall-mark of "technical 
^i<friting is^ the assumption of common know- 
ledge. Wh^t 4 II readers know for thems'llves^' 
it is needless and e^^n impertinent to state. 
Hen<jp,jin the iclimbing stories* writteh for the 

■ j * ' 
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elect, the features commun to all clijnbs must 
ei^ier be dismissed with a brief reference, or , 
lightly treated as things only interesting in 
so far as they find noi^el expression.” ‘ 

■1 -^V 

Thoi^e who worship Clio the muse will try 
to preserve the marriage of history and 
literature, but those whose only claim to 
scholarship is their power to collate facts by 
diligent research, those who have not the 
necessary abilitj to weave these facts into a 
vital pattern, will always protest thc^r devo- 
tion to what is humorously ckibbfcd scientific 
history. So^ip the Al^nne world, which has 
^^its own aca4emic traditions and its own ^ 
mandarins, you will find that those who 
pannot translate emotions (which it is to be 
hoped they share) into language which any- 
body could understand are rather apt to ^ 
explain their discreet silence,* by the posses-*^ 
Jjion of a delicate reserve that fotbids thci*i to 
emulate the fine writing of *a Ruskin or the 
purple patches of Meredith. * 

Npw, it should be pbssible toi"i3iscriminate 
between those who endeavour to fclothe^a fifle 
emotion in w'orthy language, and»^hosc«vbo 
start with the intention -orwriting l&nely, afK^ 
^oolj round for a fine emotion .to .serve as.th» 
necessary '*peg. Sincerity is the* touchstone 
thatv distcicimiiiates he • fine -wfiling "tliat i^ 
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good, an A the fine \t'riting that is damnable.. 
The emotions that a^ the essence of moMn- 
Jtaineermg deserve something better than, the 
geflteel peroration of the aveAige climbing 
book. Alpine li^^erature is a trifl® deficient 
in fine frenzy. Tl;ie Mid-V,ictorian pose of th& 
bluff, downright Britor^ whos^ surging flood 
<3f emotions js c<jncealf^ beneath an affecta- 
tion of (jynicism, is agt to be tedious, and^ne 
wonders whether emotions so consistently 
and so successfully suppressed really existed^ 
within those ,stdlid besoms. 

A great 3eal,*j3f Alpine^ literature appeals, 
and fightly appeals, oiily to the*e^pert. Such 
contributions are not intended«as descriptive* 
litemture. They may^ as the record of 
research into^he early recorcls^of moipitaineer-* 
ing* and • ftiountaiift, supply a much-iifeeffed 
•link in the history of the craft. As the record 
of new explorafioi!, they are sure to interest 
the •expert, while their exact description of 
routes anej tinic.s* will serve as the rntiterial for 
clinHi^ers’ gui(Jes. But this is^iiot the 
whale of Al^une literature,* and the danger is 
Jtfiat those /who .dare not attempt ^the suh-^ 
, jective aspects mouittaineering should^ 
TOghten aff those who have the necessary 
fibuity by a*tedicAis repetition of the plurasa* 
fine writihg,” that faAile refu^^ of the;. 
thili{ftij[Ie» The epn^entionar Alpine afticlp 
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. is a dreary affai/. Its humour is aiifitjue, and 
consists for tfie most p«^rt in jokes about fleas 
and porters, and in the substitution* of lon§ 

' phrases for simple 6nes. Itsi, ^atire is-, even 
thinner. • The root assumptfpn that ,t}ie Alpine 
•climber is a superior person, and that social 
status varies \jdth the height above sea level, 
recurs ?Fith mondtono’is regularity. The joke 
about the trippjer is as ,old as the Flood, and 
the instinct that resents his disturbing presence 
.is not quite the liall-mark of the aesthetic soul 
that some folk seemt toHhinkf It is «s old as 
the primitive man who espied desirable.glade, 
and lay in ^\vttit for the first tourist with a 
"club.., “My friends tell me,” writes a well-* 
ichown 'f'eteran, “ that I am singular «in* this 
•strange desire ,to avoid me^ti^g the nfey cr- 
eeping stream of tourists, ‘and I am beginfiing 
to believe that they are right, and that I an^ 
^differently constituted . from’ other people.” 
The authqrt of ^this trite coyfessioii has *only 
to study travel literature in general and Alpine^ 
literature in pajticular^to discoyar that quit?., 
conimonplace fdlk can nqisquote the.rerflajk 
• . albout the madding crowds ani that, even 
..members of the lower middle clas^ have^bgen . 
known to put the sentiment into prac^c? 
=A sense of humour and'a'selisd for solitudS 
are two ..things which ttteir truc.possessors arf 
^harv of ifientioning. 
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It mi^t b*e fairly* argued ^hat the average 
mountaineer does not pretend to be a writer, 
^fine or t)therwise, that he describes his climbs 
in*a club joyrpal intended for & friendly and 
uncritidgil audie^^ce, and that he leaves the 
• defence of his spprt to the few men who can 
obtain th® hearing of a wider audience. TThat 
Is fair pomn^f nt and, fortunately, mountain- 
eering js Qot with (jut the books that are 
classics not only of Alpine but also of English 
literature. 

FirsW to claim mAitipn is Peaks, Passes, 
atul Ulaciers, a;2plume ‘‘ sq fascinating,”^ writes 
Doifqjd Robertson, ‘"^so inspirtitg a gospel of 
adventure Tind full, free life,* that the; call 
summyoned ifo the hill^ an army (if seekers 
after the f5ro1nised gold-.”. That is t^uci 
enough. * *But the tharm of these pages, ^wffich 
^is undoubted, is much more due to the fact 
that the coi^ribufor^ had a good story to tejl 
th^ to atfiy grace of silyle ^itl| which they 
told it. •The contributors .were dfawp from 
J^alks V life — bgyisters, JManchciiter mer- * 
chants^ schoolniasfcrs, dcftis? clergymen,* and 
, scientists ;^nd unless we must affect to believe' 
theff Alptfie clubbing inspires its devotees j 
'wjjth the«gift of tongues, we need not appear 
•guilty of ifte^erence for the piqneers if we 
discriminate, betwedi the literary^, and in-, 
trins^c* merif of tfieir worlc. They "we:?e 
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.educated men. 'They did not ss^it their. 
infHiitives, add they could express their 
^ thoughts in the King’s English, a pr^decentt 
not always followed their sycgessors. \XVe 
must, however, differentiate between the 
Alpine -writing whiph gives, pleasure because 
of its associatipns, and the literature which 
delights^ not only for it% assoc jatiops an4 story* 

^ but .also for its beauty expressiQn, .Let us, 
as an example, consider two passages describ- 
ing an Aljjine dawn — 

‘‘ Wc set out from the bivouafejat three, in 
the morning.^ The-nigjit was'' cloudless; ^and 
the stars shone with a truly majestic befauty. 
]yiea/£ of us, ^ve could just see the outline of 
■ the great ^eak we proposed to attack* Gradu- 
dll^ ^le ^ast lightened. The mou^^tains 
came more distinct. The eastern sky paled, 
and a few minutes later ^ the glorious sun^ 
caught the topmost peaks, and painted tjjieir 
snows witjjuttie fiery hues of dawn/ It was a 
most awe-compellmg spectacle’.” 0 m* 

This passage may please;, us, not because 
%tht; language is fine or the ,thou|Jits ^btly,^ 
^ expressed, but singly betjg^se the •scenes tso 
in^eg^uately described • recall those whic"fe^ 
ourselves have witnessed.* The passage* 
would con^l^ey little* to a^man w|;i6 had never 
cjjmbed. Wow 'consider *the following^* 
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* • 

“ On atte Racier, the lights of a day still to* 
be born put out our candles. . . We halted 

ix) watch the piupcessfon of the sun. He c^me^ 
out of the uttermost paftts of the earth, very 
slowly, lighting peak after peak in the long 
southward array, ^d welling^ for a moment, and 
then passipg on. Opposite, and first to catch 
the glo^v^, were the gijcat mountains^ of the 
Saasgrat and ^he ^Weisshorn. But more 
beautifyil, like the loom of some white-sailed 
ship far out at sea, each unnamed and un- 
numbered peqk &f the MsUtook and reflected the 
radttP/^ce of morning^ The light jnists 
which came before th^ sun fadtd.” . . . 

. JLikq the otlier passage this brief d^cription* 
starts a tfaiif oi memories; ,^jut, whereas tji© 
firSt passage would convey little to a riCPn- 
^climber, Sir Claud Schuster has really thought 
out the sequence of the dawn, and has caught 
onc«Df its ;^ner dnd subtler effect^ by the use 
of a very jiappy*analogy. jlie phVhse^which 
"V^teive vAitured to italicise defines jn a few 
words a briet'seenp in the drama of the daym, 
afl impress!^ thfit could not be conveyed By. 

adjective on Jtdjecti'^e. « 

• Inhere aje many writers who have ca{>tured 
the*romance«of mcAmtaineering, far f£w^r who' 
have the gift for thab happy choi^ pt words, 
that giYbs.tne *688000^ of a partietdar Alpine 
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^ view. Pick up any Alpine classic y enture, 

and you will find that not one writer in fifty 
can hold your attention tnrough a long*passage 
of descriptive writii^. The average ^riter 
piles on his adjectives. From the- Alpine 
summit you can see a long way. The horizon 
seems infinitely far ,off. l!'he valleys sink 
below into prof6und^ shadows. Th^ eye is 
carried' from the dark firs upward to the 
glittering snowfields. “ The majestic mass of 
the . . , rise's t6 the north, and blots out the 
lesser ranges of the,. . The awfiil^ heights 
of the . . . soar upwards h'om the Valley 
of . In the east, we could just catch’ a 
^glimpse of the . . . and our guides assured^ 
Us' that ip the west we could veritably see the 
distant S50WS of^9ur ofd Jriend the . .” And 
sef^nf and so forth. Fill in the gaps, and tnis 
skeleton description can be made to fit the^ 
required panorama. It loughly represents 
nine out of ^en word pictures* of \lpine vkws. 
Examine •‘Whymper’s famoifs description of 
the vie^ from the Matterhorn. /It is ^ittlc/ 
moifc than a catalogue of ipountliins. There 
is^ hardly a phrase in it that jvoul^ convey tn^ 
^essential atmosphere of irtich a view to d»man 
who had not seen it. • ,1. ^ 

% Genius has been defined a^6 the power ol 
^seeing arifilogies, •and • we have sometimes 
ianefied tftat fhe secrA of aH good Alpin^ 

Mi » 'i ‘ 
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descriptipt# li€s in tfte happy choice of the 
^ right analogy. It is no use acc^iinulating the 
adjective at random? Peaks are high and 
majestic, the snow is white. Oertamly this 
does not J:iefp us. Wliat we need is some 
happily cliosen phrase which goes deeper than 
the obvious epithets that apply to every 
|>eak aiyi every snowjield.* We want the 
magi cal* j)hrase tliat differentiates one parti- 
cular Alpine setting from another. And this 
phrase will often be some apparently casual 
analogy drawn from s^mothing which has no 
appOTJit conne<jfcon with t^e Alps. Beauti- 
ful* like the loom of sdine whitc^-Sailed ^ip,” 
js an example which we have already q uot ed. 
* Leslie; JjtcpheiVs work is full of such apalogicsT 
He does ik) 1 \^s1?e adjectives.. His a^^jectivfjs 
are**choseit for a® particular reason.* His 
gpithets all do work. Read his description 
(*f the view from Mont Blanc, the Peaks of 
Primiero, ^e AFps in winter, aijjd you feel 
that these rlescrjfltions coulc^not b?made to 
afpTil^to otl'^er Alpine^settings by altering the 
nam«s and sf/ppre^sing an occasional phrase. 
Tlfby cltiJlrged, with the individiml atmd- 
sph^# of tile place^hich ^ave ibem birth. 
Jii the mojst accurate sense of the word,^they 
are *autocthonoiis.* A short quotatlo]^ will 
illustrate th6se facts^. Hfere is "iStephen’s 
descrijptidmof the vjpw*from thS Sclweckhdrni 
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, Notice that he achieves his effect \fithout the 
usual largess 'of jewellery. Topaz and opal 
^ are, dispensed with, and their place is taker, 
by casual and apparently careless anMogies 
from such diversified things as pn opium 
dream, music, an idle giant^ 

“ You are in the centre of a whole district 
of desolation, suggesting a landscape from 
Greenland, or ah imaginary picture of England 
^in the glacial ep6ch, with shores yet unvisited 
by the irrepressible Gulf Stream. " The charm 
of svich views — little as thev are geitei'ally 
appreciated by professed admirers o5 the 
pictur^que— ’s to my taste unique, though 
.not easily explained to unbelievers. They 
have a certain, soothing influence like -slow 
atrd stately mus'ic, or one of the strange opfum 
dreams described by De Quincey. If his 
journey in the mail-coach could have led him 
through an Alpine pass instead of the quiet 
Cumberldhd hills, he would nave seen visions 
still more poetical than that of the mihistei 
in the ‘ dream finite.’ ' Unable aiisT am to bend 
^ h'is bow, I can only say that there^s something 
, almost unearthly in thfe" sight of enosmous 
spaces of hill and plain, apparently tin 
substantial as a mountain mist, glimmering 
away to t^e indistinct horizon, and as it were 
rpell-bouild by an absolute and* etemgl silence. 
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.The sentMieift may he very tiifferent when a, 
storm is raging and nothing is Visible but the 
^lack ribs of the mountains glaring at you 
thft)ugh rents, in the douds; •but on that 
perfect on ^he top of the Schreckhom, 
where not a wreath of vapour was to be seen 
under the, whole vast canopy of the sky, a 
delicious lazy -sense o^, calrh repose was the 
appropriate^ franie of mind. One feTt if 
some immortal being, with* no^ particular 
duties upon his hands, mSght be calmly 
sitting upon ^toiie desolate rocks an(f watching 
the TTtItle shad^^J^ wrinkle^ of the plain^ that 
were* really mountaiif ranges,® fisc and fall 
through slbw geological epochs 

• • • . t • 

Whymper flever touches J^jis iiot^j even in 
thC' best-of many •good mountain pa&ages. 
His forte was rather the romance of Alpine 
adventure than ihe subtler art of reproducing 
Alpkie sc^ery. * But in his owji line he is 
without a^mast.A. His style* of c*J5urse, was 
liot^ uniformly good as Stephen’s, had 
terrible^lapseS. IJe spoils Kis* greatest chdbter 
bp a most /iifCaUed -for anti-climax. Henftdj 
a weaknes6*for ^pj^l quotationg^rom third-^ 
t*afe translations of the classics. But, though 
^hese lapses -are irritating, there is 'no hook* 
like the falnous SoramUes, anci* there is^ 
certakil^ no lx>ok ^which has ^ent Jmore *new 
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, climbers to the Alps. * Whyirfpe^^was forr 
tumate, for he had as his material the finest 
story in Alpine history. ^ Certainly, ho did no^ 
waste his chsCnces. The book Jias the gendSne 
ring of Alpine romance. Its pages ,afe full of 

ihbse contrasts that are Ihe stuff of our 

• • 

mountain quest, the tragic irony that a Greek 
mind would have appreciated. Tha^ closing 
scenes in the great drama of the^ Matterhorn 
move to ^heir* appointed climax with the 
dignity of some hf the most majestic chapters 
in the Ofd Testament.* Of thejr*kind, they 
are ipiique in the literature ^ explora^fBh. 

Tyndall, Whymper’s^eat rival, had litferaV}" 
•talent as weU as scientific geniufe, but his 
•'^^Ifpine hooks, though they contain fiue#pas- 
c^es, hs^ve noJ,the personalify that made 
SCfarfihles in the Alps a cl^sic, nor ‘the genius 
for descriptive writing that we admire in The^ 
Playground of Europe.^ 01* W. Moore’s 
work and o^ Mummery’s great classic we have 
already spoken. , Mummery,* , like yVhymper, 
could ti;anslate^into wojds the ro/lickin^ ^id* 
venture of mountaineering, ana thqugb he 
• n^er touches Leslie Stephen’s le^el, ^ 

Jiis descripf,i{ms o| mounm^n sceftery hjfve a 
distinct fascination. ’ •? • 

* A ffW other great AFpine "books havtf 
.appeared* betweeft Peaks, ^l^stures, and 
Gla<A^s Aid i:he recent^ wol‘k Pe^k$i anSt 
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Pleasanf^^cestures. •Mr. Douglas Freshfield 
and Sir Martin Conway are. both famous* 
♦explorer's of the greatfer ranges beyond Europe, 
and their talent for jnountain description" 
must have ihspired many a climbfr to leave 
the wefl-trodd*eif Alpine routes for the un- . 
known snows of\he I^mhlayas. Mr. Fresh- 
meld’s Caucahiian classic operfs with a short 
poem mat vfe shbuld lft:e to have quoted, and 
includes one of the ^eat stories on mouittain ' 
literature — ^the search for Bonicih and Fox. 
Sir Martirf Conway ^brings to his* work the 
eye*^ a trained Art critic, and the gift for < 
ahaJysing be^Ty, noit. only i^j .pictures, but 
in Aifpine scenery, lie is an artist in colour 
anej in word§. • ^ 

Contraty ^ accepted views, we are inclined 
t(f believe that Alpine liter^ure s£o\v« si|[ns 
^ of a Renaissance. Those who hold that the 

* subject-matter, is# exhausted, seem to base 
thoir beligf 6n the fact that every virgin peifk 
iij. the Alps ha* been climbed, Irrjd that the 

^ li|f^ture • of exploration ’should, tht'refore, 
dia a natd/al deatlf? TJiiJi* belief *arg^es a 
Ihck proportion,* Because a certain nufrjii)er 
of,Qiimbejp« have tftarched up anff down thfe 

* ji^ks of, a cerfairT range,* it does not follotr * 
•that those mountains no longer afford eihqtions 

capable of® liteiary, expression. • The very 

* reve#s^ i§ ftia pase. * It is periloi|sIy easy to 
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attach supreme ^impdrtence to »th^^ sporting 

'side of our crgit. Mountain literature is too 

often tedious, because^ it cOncentr§,tes oj\ 
“ objective*fact§, Whep all the great mountains 
were unclimbed, those who wrote 6f them could 
not burden their pages with» tiresome detaMs 
of routes and times. ^Wheil every mountain 
has been climbed eby every conpeivable routcj 
the material at the disposal' of the objective 
wriifer is fortuisately e^fliausted. ‘ There are 
few great •Afpine routes that remain un- 
explored. "There are a ^thou^nd "byways in 
the psychology of rriountaineering thatHaave 
never' 4)ecn tpjiched, a^^d an"^ excellent bodk 
might have been written on this subject alone. 
„,^«i7^inountalncer brings to tl^e mountgdns 
the tribute of a new worshipper with his own 
dfiiSSerent emotions. ‘‘ Obtain an account "Of 
the same expedition from three points on the 
same rope, and you will see. how different.’ 
Therefore, there is room In our gen^fatiounfor 
a new Peahs^ Pulses, and Gla&iers by the be§t 
pens in the Club 'telling freely, and withQjit’ 
false ^«hafne, the '^injple 'story of a'day among 
tho, mountains.*’ ' « ^ ^ 

• The pioneers had every advantage, aiupw"* 
^ slibject for literary^ expres^dh, a neyv field bf 
almost*- untouched exploration, phrases tliat< 
had yet to becon^ trite, emotions which 
iteyei; becJojne ta-ite though their e;xpr€;gsion 
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IS apt into a* rut. An(i yet it seems ^ 

doubtful whether they wrote more freely sysid 
^nore truly than somi of those who are writing 
to'xiay. ’In some directions, mouiltain de- 
scriptions^ have advanced as well aa mountain 
craft. We have* no Leslie Stephen und 'no 
Whymper^ but tfie ^best, pens at work in The 
Alpine *J[ouma^^ 2 ^e created •a nobler literature 
than tliat which Ve find in the early numbers. 
“ The Alpine Journal^"' rem&rl^e(| a worthy 
president, is “ the champkgne of Alpine 
literature.’ * Like th^ hqst champagne, it is 
often ^ery dry. ’ The carl y^ numbers contained 
liCtle^of literary* value beyond -uSosset’^ great 
account of the avalanche which,killed Bennen^ 
and^sqme articles by Stephen and VYhyropeit, 
Neither Stephen noi; miyv\per w|:ote their 
beSt for •the club journal* The CbmikU 
^contains Stephen’s best work, and Whyinper 
gave the pick -of ^ his writing to the Press, 
Qneimay safely ’say that the first forty years 
of, the clijb joijftial produced notfflng better 
Thfgj'recen^ contributions such as “ The* Alps ” 
by A, D. Gdaiey,/‘ 'Jwo Ridges of the GVand 
jjbras&^s ” l^yG. ,W! Young, “ The Middle ^ 
of « the Mountainc^ ” by Cla^^J Schuster^ 
Another Way^ of A1 pine ^ Love ” by F. W. 
fiourdillon, v ThedLigurian Alps ” by R. L. A%* 
Irving, and* Alpine Humour ” “by C. 
Rob^tsbrv. Nor j|jia.s* good \frork ibeen ’con- 
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^ fined to The .Alpine Jvumal. • TPie, patient 
seeker nfiay find hidden treasures in the pagefe 
of some score of journlils devoted to som^^ 

* aspect oT the mountains. Tlje ne'\V century 
has open<ad well, for it has ^given ms Prof. 
jCodlie’s Exploration in the Himalaya hnd otim 
Mountain Ranges, a book of unuspal charm. 
It has given us* Hfr.’ Young’s mi«>.untai|j^ poem.% 
for ^which we would gladly* jettison ^a whole 
library of Alpiife literature. It has gjven us 
Peaks anh *Pl^asant Pastures, and a fine 
translation of Guido,Ref"’s classic ^ork on the 
Matterhorn. With 'these bomks in mfflSt we 

can salely asiart that the writer quoted ^ the 
•beginning ot this chapter was unduly pessi-^ 
apd that England has contributed her 
iair shar^ to tl^^ subjective Htftrature of* the 
Alps. • * • . . .• 

Let us hope that this renaissance of wonder^^ 
will suffer no eclipse; let* us hope that the* 
Alps may still offer to generations yet unborn 
avenues df discovery besid^, tho&jp marked 
“No ’information” in^the pagfs of\Xhd^ 
Clintber^s Guid^si •The^ sa^g. of the Alps •will 
•ncft die from lack of materi^ sf) ^ng ^ 
find in th^Jj^ls an inspiration othor tham the 
challenge of unclimbed ridges and byways o^ 
Viountaiif joy uncharted <n*the ordnancd 
gurvey. • - • * 
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3. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

By Hilaire Bellol, M.A. (With Maps.) “ It is coloured with all 
the militancy of the aut^or’^temperament .” — Daily Nevus, 

4. A SHORT HISTORY OF WAR AND PEACE^ 



23- HlySTORY OF OUR TlSlK (1885-1911) 

By G. P Gooch, M. A. “ Mr Gooch contrives, to breatbL vit' it ; into his story, 
and to gRfe us the flesh as well as th^ hones of recent happt Ohserxftr. 

iS- THE CIVIL/Sa TJON OF CHINA , , 

By H. A. GrtHS, LL.ii)., Professor of Chinese at Camhri^lge. “In all the 
mas^ of facts, Professor Giles never becomes dull. He is always rcatly svith a 
ghost story or a street adventure for the raider’s recreation." — S.Mctator 

29. THE DAWN OF HISTORY ,, ' 

By J.L.Myres.M.A., F..S.A.,Wykeham Professot*^of A. cient Histoiy, Oxford. 
“ Theie is not a I^age in it that is not suggestive.” — Mancheste. Guardian. 

,33 - THE HISTORY OF ENGLA-^& '’ * - 

A Study in Political Evolution 

By Prof. A. F. Pollard, M.A. With a Chronological Tph^e. “It takes its 
place at once among the uthpri'.ative works on b^nglish history.” — Oburver, 

34. CANADA 

By A .jG. Bradley “ The volume makes an irtimediate appeal to the man who 
‘wtLnts to* know something vi'dd and true .ibout Canada ." — Canaman Gazette. 

37. PEOPLES PROBLEMS OF INDIA 

By Sir T. W. Holdkkness, K.C.S.I., Permanent Under-Sect et.iry of State 
^f the India Oflit,e. “ Just the book which neWspap*.r reiders reiiLure to-day, 
and a marvel of comprehensivene 's ." — Pjill MalfGazetie. 

■42. ROME 

By W \V.vRDE Fowl er, M.A. “ A masterly s'ietcl! of Roman cha-ractrr and 
of what it did for the w jild."— The SfiSltat'r. 

< 4tS. TJIP: AMERICAN a i'^IL WAR 

By I -. '•!“ AXSON, Pivjfessor of American HiMory,' WisdSnsin Uni\ersit) 
”~CVith Maps )* “ A stii ring study.’’— ;7 he Guardux ^ 

gy, WARFARE IN BRIT A 11^ , * 

Hila^-^l Belloc, M'^.' “ Rich in suggestion for the historical stpi^ent." 
It^Pidtnhurg^k Evening News. 

55. MASTER MARINERS 

By J . * « Si’F,ARs. “A continuous story ol shipping pi ogress and adventure. . 
It re.ads like a romance .” — Glasgow Herald. 

6i. NAPOLEON ' « 

By Herbert Fo -iitF;, LL.U., F.B. A., Vice-Chancellor of .Sheffield University. 
(With Maps.) The story of the great Bonaparfe’s youth, his career, and his 
downfall, with some sayings fS Napoleon, a genealogy, anH ,, bibliogr.aiihy. 

66. TWL NA V V AND SE4\, PO WER ^ . . 

By D^vin Hanna’l The^iunor traces the o^rowth of n.aval power fi jin earlv 
tini»*s,and discmssesits pi inciplcsand effects upon the bisioiyof the Afestern w rid. 

71. GERMANY OF TO-DAY 

By Charles To\^^k “ It would he difTmult ton''nie any .iclter sunini'ry,”— 
Da^Iy News. 

8 2. PREHISTORIC BRITAIN 

By KObekj Munko, M.A., M.D., LI<.D., F.K.S.E. Uliustrated.) 

9 1. THE A LPS 

B'' Arnold IfuWN, M.A (lllustratea.) « 

92. central SOUT H AX ' ERIC A ' , • 

B/ Professor W. R. Siiei'hHi d. (Maps.) 



2; SHAkAs^FEARE 

I By JciiiN Masefield. “We have had more learned books on Shakespeare 
MTi the last fegv years, but not one^ wise.” — Mancke'rier Guardian. 

RNGLISiH L/TE/^ATUJjE: MODJE'.RN 

B^ G. H. Mair, M.^. ‘‘ Altogether a flesh and individual book . Ohser vtr. 

. 35- french LITERATURE , 

By G. L. STRACiffffl' “ It is difficult to imagine how a bettef account bf 
French Literature could be fiven in 350 small pages.” — The Times. « • 

39 - ARCHI'mCTU RE * * . , , 

By Prof. W|^. ^ver foiiy Illustrations.) “ Delijd^itfully bright 

reading.” — Christian l-Vorl 4 h • * » 

43 . ENGLES II* LITER A JURE '. M^DIjEVAL • • • 

BvProf. W*P. Ker, M.A ^ “Prof Ker’s knowledge taste are unimpeach* 
able, and his style is efftclive, simple, yet never€ry.” — The .cftkcmeum. 

45 . THE RNQUShf LANGUAGE 


By L.'^’eaksall Smith, A. ‘i*A wh<Jly fascinating study of the different 
streams tifflt make tDe gre&t river of the hniglish speech,” — Daily Nevs. * 


52. CRdAT WRJTKRS OJ-' A k ERI C. 

By Prof.^/. Erskine and Prof. W P, ^unt “An ad 


52. CR£AT writers OjF' AMERI CA * 

By Prof.^/. Erskine and Prof. W P, ^unt ‘‘A”n aJii'rable .summary, from 
Fianklin to sl 4 ai 4 c Twain, enlivened by a dry liumogi.” — Atheneeum. « • 

• 63. PArNTiSR.^ ANP painting ' 

TJy .Sir^''fiEUEH|CK (WitP i6 half-tone illustrations. > From 

Primitives to lh<' I mpiessluniits. , ^ 

64. ^^R JOHNSON AND HIS CIKCLE . . 

By JojiN Baij rv, M.A. “ A jnost delightful essay .” — Christian IVorld. 

if. THE LITERATURE OF GERMANY 

• By Professor J. G. loom'll rst^r, M A , Ph D. “Under the author’s skilful 
treatment the subject shores life and continuity. ” — Atkenaum. • 

70. 7^E VfCTORIAN AGE IN I^lTEJi^TU RE 


By*G. K. Cvirsjektun , “ No one will put it^Jown without a sense of having 
taken atonic or it^reived a seiies of electric shocks ” — The Tinted, 


INGLTSl 


TS. WJfffTJNG 


:i^» W, T. JiRKWSTi R, A. Ms professor of ICnflish in«Columbia Uiyvjrsity. 
*^cnsibl«( and no^ovur-ngtdly conventional.” — Manchester Guardian^ 

• ns* ANCIENI* ART AVD RITUAL., w * 

' y ai"'^ ' ■ ■ - ■ — I ■ I ' 'ei* ^ I 

By {anb E. Harrison, tVL.D., O.Litt. “ ^harmij^ ii.atyle and learne^Bin* 
♦manner " — Daily ]%eivs. * » • I 

euripJdes and his age • : ^ I 

By GiLBEKT MuRnAv, D.Litt , LL.D., F.B.A., Regius Pinfesser of*Greet at 
..iTord. “ A beautTful 4)1606 of work. . Just in the mlness of time, and 
^ .exactly in the right ftlace . . . Euripides has come into his 01^.”— 7 'AaJV«/ib». 

±% cymucBR ^NO jijs time^ • * • 

^ By'GR^CE E, 


89. WILLIAM MORRIS: H^S WORK A 4 D 


INFLUKNCE * * 

By A. C^.uTTON Hrock. • 

a3- T//E RENA/S.'yANCE ® 

• By Edith SidtmL. e • 

,95. MLIZABETNAN LITERATURE 

t By J* M. Robertson, M.P. S * 


Science^ '■ ' 


7- MODERN GEO^ iRA PIfY ' 

By Dr Marion Nkwiugin^ ^illustrated.) ’ y, a^aiu : wha: a dufl, 

^ tedious stud'v that wai wont to he ’ . . Hut M^s Mais^n NcwMgin invests it# 

* dry banes with the flesh and blood of romantic interest .” — Daily Telegmpht 

\:the evolution of pi. ants ' ‘ 

By Dr D. H. vScoTT, \f.A., E.k.S.,la1f Hon Keeper of the jodiell T.,.d».)tatory, 
Kew. (Fully niusli.ated ) Dr Scott's candid and familiar style makes the 
1 difficult subject Ifoth fascinating and easy ” — Gardeners' Chronicle. 

J 7 . HEALTH AN/) DISEASE * ^ 

By \V. l.jiSLiF Macki'NZIe, M. J.)., Local (ioverniiient fioard, Edinburgh. 

1 8 . introduction to M^ATHEiSiATlCS < • 

By A. N. Whitkwi.id, Sc.D., F.Br.lV (With Di.igiamsT) ^Ir *Whitchead 

• A' as discharged with cons/*icuous success the task he is so excc*pt'«» lally qualified 
to uivivTtal^j For he 6, one of oui gi eat authorities '\pon tAe foundations o^i 

'^‘\he science ." — iVesiminster Gazette. 

■ 19. i'he animal world ^ . * <' * 

nyVrofes^ir K. IV. OamrO^^I' -K-S* With Introduction by Sir Oliver T^idge. 
^!Wifny Illustrations.) " A fascinating and .suggestive surveyf ' -^Mormng''Post. 

20. EVOLUTION 

By Pr; ‘jpjisor J. Arthur Thomson and Professor Patrick: Geodes. 
many-coloured and romantic panorama, opei»uig«»ip, like no other book we 
k#iow, a rational vision of world-devclopi®ent.” — Belfast Neivs^Lettei , * 

22. CRIME AND INSANITY * • ‘ 

By Dr C. A. M F,K’f:rKR! “ Fih nishes much valuahltSnformation from one occupy- 
ing the highntt position among %iedico-legal psycholof,ists.”— Newl. 

28. PSYCIjlCAL RESEARC H ,, • ; 

By S'»*W. F. Bakkktt^,' f .R«S , J^ofe^sor of Phyf>ics, Royal College of 
Sciunci'., Dublin, thc’gight-readjng, 

^hyps Diisni, telepathy, cry.stal-vi.sIon, .spiritumism, di\'Inir’;s, and si on, wih Ve 
•read with avidity ." — Dundee Courier, , , ^ , 


. tji, ASTRONQhy 

By A. R. Hinks, M.A., Ckief^ Assistant* Cambridge Obcjrvatory. Origiiv. 
in though^, eclectic in substance, and critical in treatmenk . . . Ncl better 
Viifile bjjok u available ” — School World. . i. « ^ ® 

32. INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE^ t ' . 

f*y J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., Regiu9<7fofts»sor of Natw-al History, Aberdey 
UL.versity. “ Professor Thomson ’.s delightful literary stylejs vftill l^uown ; and 
here he discourses freshly and easily on th\ iriV.thc?ds of science aijfl its relate j, 
with phiLsophy, ari, relig'on, and practical SS^."~j\verdeinJoum(£L 




36. CLIM^fTE AND WEATHER ' 

By Prof. H.WST. Dickson, D.Sc^^^ , M.A., F.R.S.E., President of the 
Royal MeteoiVogical Society. (With Diagrams.) “ The author ha#succeetled 
in presenting a V%ry lucid Jnd agreeable manner the catjk<^ of the movements 
of the atmosphm'e and of the more stable winds ” — Manchester GtStrdian. 

41- ANTUK^PbLOGY * 

i By R. R. MARfeTT, M.A., Reader in Social Anthromloey in Oxford Univet sit^. 

* "An absolutely perfect handbook, so clear that a cnilo could understaiul it, so 
j fascinating jind human that it b^s fiction ‘ to a frarzle,'" — Morning Leadtr. , 

• ?4. THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSlOLOCjY . # 

By Prof J. G. MtK^DRiCK, M.D? “Upon every page of it is stare pdft 
the impress#of a creative imagination." — Glas^tnu Heral^ * 

• 46. • MA ENERG V 

By F. Sonnv, "Kl.A., F.I^S. “Prof. So^dy hM successfully*accomplisfled 
the very difficult task of makmg phys«cs of absorbing interest o» populrft 
lines. " — J\/'aturf. * 

49 - PSYQHOL-mV, THE OF BEHAVIOUR 

By Prof W. McDougat.#, F.R.S., M.B. “A hajipy example of the noa- 
technical hittdlintaof an unwieldv science, suggesting rather than dojjmattynp^ 

It should whet ^i|jetite^for deepJlr study ." — Christian World. * 

S3. TH^ M%Klf^OF THE RARHH • 

By Prof, J. \V. GjjjEoofv, F.R.S. (With 38 Maps jnd Figures) ^"A 
’ating little^olume* , . . Among the many good things contained in L h ^ 
series tld^takcs a jjigh pjp.ee .” — 'fVte At^na-um. 

57. . THJZ FWM 4 N BODY * 

By A. TCkiih, M.D., LL.f) , Conservator of Museiyn f nd Hunte^an Professor, , 
Royal Oollege of Surgeons. (Jj]ustrg^j»d.) " It 1 it erajj,y makes the ‘dry bone-s' 
to^ live, w^ll certainly take a high place ainong the classics of poj^^r 

• • science” — I^i^che^trGur')dtatt. , 

ss. BLECTRiaTY ^ # 

By GfmiKKT bf^At’P, J'f Eng., Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Univei* 
sifjv of Birmingham (Illustrated* “ It will fe^i^preciattM greatly by ’^Jlnersi^ 
airtkby the gi^»t number of ai^ateurs who aie interested in whA is on*.. ”%the 
most m.scinatlnc of scientific studies.” — Glasg-ow Herald. 

^2. THE ORIGIN A'Nl) NATURE OF LIFE ^ 


I By Dr Benjamin Mooes, ^^tofebsor of Bio-Chemistry, Univ^iSity College, 
Liverpool ■' Stimifflating, learned, lucid ." — Liverpool Courier, 

' 67 . aHKMKTRY 

the wi which chemical science has developed, and the stage it has reached. 

72 . ELAN 7^1. iFE 

^By f*rof. > B. F arm h,k, D.€c*, F.R.S. (Illustrated.)- " Professor farmer has 
• rontrivdfl to conifey Wl the most vital facts of plant phy.siology, an^ also to 
j r**,. Ki confront investigators to^Jay 


Bv Rai-ham, Mecdoi.a.IF.R.S., Professor of IthemiAy^i Finsbury Technical 
College, 1 ,oufi*n^ Presents clearly, without the detail demande^ by the expert, 


pnesent a good inf ay of tfle chj«|f problems which confro 

in the»erdms Aorphology and of heredity." — Post. 

KZ.^THE OC’^AjV * . . , • 

A general AAount of the Science of the Sea. By Sir John Murray, K.C.B., 
• *F.R S. (Colour plate.'^an])' other illustrations.) 

7 -^ 'NERVES^ : . 


' * By Prof. ^ FRAaEA' Harri.s, M.|),, D ^c. (Illustrated.) A description, in 
^ pon-teglimiAl l^ngua^e, of the nervous system, ife intricttemechaij^sm ^id the * 
^ ‘^stranM i^enomena fif enftrg^ ard fatigue, with some practical reflections, 

• S • *5 - ' * 



Hy Piof- Patrick Geddes and Prof. Jf. Ilkthur Thomson, 

88. Tl/it: CmiVTH of EITROP^ 

Hy Prof. Grenville Cole. (Ulus.)# 


fL.D. (Ulus.) 



By Prof. D. S. Makgoi.iouth, M.A., D.Litt. “This g^nei^us shilling's 
wortl^ of wisdom. ... A delicate, humorous, jmd*iiTpst resf> 0 (|jfslble tractate 
* an ilium tfiative professor ” — Daily Mail. ** ^ 

AO. the PROBLEMS^OF phjlssophy 

By the Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S? “A book th.'it the ‘ man in the 
' street ’ will recognise at once b* a boon. . . . G iiij,’'**ently lucid and notf- 
technical throughout .” — Christian Wt^rld. ^ *• 

BU,DDHISA't * 

BV Mrs R HYs Davids, M.A, “ The author presents ver\ attractively as well 
as very learnedly the plylosophy of Buddhism.” „7;''7xr6' N\ .js. * 

so. NONCONFORM n'Y; Its ORIGIN ana PROGRESS 


“The historical pa# js brilliant, 

'in. * 


Principal W *K. Selbie, M.A. 
insight, clarity, and proportion .” — Christian IVorin 

$4- ETHICS ^ ^ 

By G. K. ^ooRK, M A., Lecturer in Mo^l Scienj^ in Cambridge U»ivcrfity. 

* “A very lucid though”i'.isely reasoned tmtliae of the logic of good conduct.” 
—Christian World.*- ^ 

56* THfi I^jAKINQ OF THE NEW TE^TjySlBNT 

Bv Prof. B. W% Bacon, LL. D., D.i). “ Profcs.sor ^^acon has b^k'^y, 

^ wreely, taken his own line, and has pAiduced, as a rti^ult, ai» extrao^hnarily 
viydj stimulating, and lucid^i^k ” — Manchester %uaydian. 

^ boJtlSSiONS ; THEIR RISE and DE VELOPMRf^T 

By Mrs Creighton. “ Very interestingly done. ... Its style is , simple, 
direct, unhackneyed, and should find apprecVition where a more fervently 
pious st‘;.’x of writing repels.” — Methodist Recoider. •* 

68 . COMPARATIVE RELIGIpA* * • 

ByProf. J.EstlinCarvknteRjD Litt,, Principal ofl^iancheste|>College,(|picford. ' 
“ Puts into the rea^r'# hand^ wealth of learning and independent thought.” 
—Christian Worler. • 1 ^ 

74. A HISTORY OF TREEDOM OF TH^UGIjT 

By J* B- Bukx, Litt.D., LL.D., Regiu'jg Professor of #kiK.d cm Hi».6ry at 
Canihriii^. little mafeypi^e, wften every thinlfing man will qpjoy.” 

— TkeC^^'sctver. *► • a • « 

84. LiTERATURE OF THE OLD.'rTS:^AMi:NT 


l5y Prof. George NR ^,'D.D., LL.D., of harvard, A <]«t|^Ied examination 
* ^of the books of the fild Testament in the liglai of th« most recent researef^ 

% 4o*THE churcti qP eng^.and . ^ 

Canon ft Watson, Regius Professor of ^ccl^iastical History 

- 94 . RELKilOVS DEVEIOPMENT BETWEEN THi: 

■ ' » ■ ' " g w m - ■ ' ■ "j. 


By 


’ pz.e AJWj NEW TE^A MENTS 

Canon^R. H. Charles, D.D., D.Littr*”* 

\ 



I. PARLIAMENT 


4 Its Histori, Constitution, and /Practice. By Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, 
^ G.C-B-, K.C.S.I., Clerk of thii' House of Common-^. “ Tlje best book on tbJi 
J^isrory and practice of r^^ie House of Cf'nnions since rSagehot’s ‘Constitution.’ 

— Yorkshire Post. * t 

5. THE •SfOCJC. EXCHANGE 

By F. W. lliRSw, ol*‘‘ The Economist." “ To an unfinan^ial mind ir-ist 

be a revelation. . . . 'l'heb<’«>k is as clear, vigorous, and sane as Bagehpt's‘Lon’> 
bard .Stieet,' then which there i%no h'ghcr compliment.” — MorninE"Lea.der. 

6. NilSH NA ttQ'WALIT Y ' ■ i 

By Mrs J.*!R GrfUn. “/s glowing as it is learned Ko bool, could be more 
timely " — Daiiv News, 

lo. THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


‘Admirably ildapted ^or the purpose of 


By J. Ramsay 'iYAcDoNa,i?b, M.P. 
exposition .” — The Times ^ 

II. ^ONSE/jVA T/SM 

By Lor’ Hugh f M-A., m!p. “.^ne of those great little books which 
seldom ippear more ^han once in a generation.” — Morning Post. 

1 6.* THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH , 

By J. A. Hobson, M.A. “ Mr J holds ar unique position among 

^vingecOi. miJts. . . . Original, reasonable, and ifluimnating.” — 7'ke Na*u'^. 

* 21 . L IBEHAL?EM 

By L I! HoB|rousE,j^I.A., ProfessoJtof Sociology in the University of Lor.,^lon. 
“A book of rare quality.*. . . ^^'’c have notjiing but pi aise for the rapid ano 
masterly smnmaties of the arguments fiom first, principles whicl^ form * taigi 
pai*t of this bo^k.” — Westminster Gazette. 

24- THE’EVOLUTIQN OF INDUSTRY 

• By D. H MACt.RFGOK, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in ib** University 
, of Leeds “ A volvuiie ^ diy^iassionate in terms may be read Wuu profit by all 
interested in the pr&ent state of unrest.” — Aberdeen Journal. ^ 

26. .^GRICKJLl ukE 

Hy Piof. W. SomekvillS, F.L.S. “It make! the risults of laboratoiy work 
at the^nivcrllt|f accessible to the practical ikrmer.” — Atheneevm. 

30. jjLkMrAXTS OF ENGLISH LA W , 

By W. IVL Gelpakt, Mj^., B.C.L,, Vinenan Pre^^ssor of Engtish Law at 
^<*Oxf&rd.* Coiii^ns ex very cfear account of the elementary principle.,' under- 
\ying jhe rules ol^vUgliskt Law .” — Scots Lmv 'Times. ’ 

38. , THE SCHOOL : Introduction to ^tudy of Education. 

I J. J. FiNt>i*',Y, M.A,, Ph.IV, ProfciAor of , Education in M.'yiclA^stSr , 
Ur/vtfcity. An amazingly comprehensive volume, ... It Ls a remarkable 
tperformance, distmguijhed in its crisp, strikipig phraseo^ogy^*as well as^its 
inclUsiveness of sunject-mmicr ." — Morning Post. ^ ‘ 

.y. ELEMErfrS OF POLITiCAL ECONO'mY 

C M.A., Professor of Politfcal Ec^ftmy in jVlai';;^hester 

■ CJniversi^. “its inporflan^t: yi# not to be measured by its price. Probably 
the l,l;st recent crit^al exptilsition of the ans>lytics4 method .^n economic 
science "—Glasgow Herald. 
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69 . THE NEWSPAPER G. Binney Dibblit , M.A* (Illm- 

; — 7.-7 tyated.) Th« besf accf ^nt extant of the 

organLsation of the newspaper press^ at home a'.id abroad. 

77- SHELLEY, GOBWIft, AW THBIR CIRCLE 

■Hy H N. B'ka|..!;fobd, “Mr Braiisford Sketches viviJMy ?Ke influent 

the F-ench Revolution oli Shelley's and Godwin's England; and the charm and 
strength of his style make his book an au*^hentic contribution to literature." — 
Tht Bookman. C 

CO-PARTNBRSHIP r4ND PROFIT-^ HA RTN G 

By AneukinWili^ams, M.A. — “A judicious but enthusiastic! istrjry, withmu. n 
interesting speculation on the future of Co-partnership.’’*— IVorld. 

8 i. PROBLEMS OF VJLLAGE 

By E. N. Bennett, M.A. JOiscussM the.leading aspects r ^ the British land 
1 -. problem, including housingy sni" lb holdings, rural credit, and the minimum -wage 

8 3 . COMMON-Sf.NSE IN i^A IV By J^r- P. mogradofp 


- 35 / UNEMPLOYMENT 


D.C.L. 

By Bro^. A. C PiGou, M.a. 


, , In Preparatic,n 

^=^7CIENT EGYPT. By F. Ll. Griffith, M.A. ^ 

^THE ANCIENT EAST. By D.*G. Hogarth, M.A., »< . B. A. 

A SHOE T*i/IS TOE V OF E LIE OPE. By H kHIiert Fisher, Lh.l). 

THE BYZANTINJ^'^kriEE. Bx/orman H. Baynks. 

THE E EFOE MA TION By President Lindsay, LL. D . 

A .SllOET hiSTORV bF RUSSIA. By Prof. Mil'.oukPv. 

M&DERN TURKEY. By D. G. H 'garth, M A, ^ ” •> 

F'R,-^NCE OF TO^^DAY. 'Rji A lbert Tmomas,** 

' Y ^F SCO TLARD. By Prof. R . ..s. Rait, M . A. , . r 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF SPAIN. By J. . Fitzmaukicl- 
Kklly, F.B.A., Litt.D. '• 

LA TIH'^UTERA TURE. By Prof. J. S. Phillimore. 

ITALIAN ART OF THE RENAISSANC'e. By roGKR E Fry. 

LpfER ARY TASTE. By Thomas Seccombk, ‘ ,1- 

SCANDINA VIAI^!H:;STO^Y^s» liter a TUJiE. By T. C. Snow. 

THE MINERAL lYORLIX, By Sir T. H. Holl\nd, K.C.I.E., D.Sc. 

A HISTORY OF philosophy. By Clement Wann, M.A, . 
P0LITrC.4L thought IN .ENG^IiND: From bZcoh to Lg'rke By 
G. Gooch, M.A* ' ^ 

POLf^VCAL thought IN ENGLAND: Frot., Benihatn t. J. S gyJK 
, By Prof. W, L. Davidson. u- ' 

j P0LI7/CAL THOUXsHT IN ENGLAND: From Htvbert ^oncet io 
J To-day By EiSl'tSTtBAKKrJi, M.A- ^ ' .» 

THE 'criminal AND THE COMMUNITY. By Vi-sc^unt S rvRE':. 
T:^E CiyiU SFR vice. - By Graham Wall^ s, :M • A» ^ • 

THE SOCIAL \ETTLEMENT. By Take Aodams •\nd R. A. Woods. 
GR^A T INVENTIONS. By Kr^f. J.l-. Myres, lvf,A., F.S A. 

TOVfN ELAN.^iy^G. Ravmomd Hmwin. 
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